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After the sfu'll whirletl from l\\v ( 'onfeiJcralc ticricnil Early's jriin tfiniii^h llic liHle house oiitsHlc of Wash- 
ingtrtti City, shnrtly licfore tfii.s |>li<)tograj)li was taken it) July, IHtS-t. con.slernation spread tlirotighoiit the 
North, ami suriirisc the world over. A most audacious swoop down the Valley of \'irpinia, over the Pnt<*niac 
and aeross Maryland, had earned eif?ht thousand seasoned veterans in gray to the very gates of Washington. 
A .shot struek near Presiflent Lincoln himself at Fort Stevens. The capita! was without suffirient trained 
defenders. Half a tnilliim rnion soldiers were seattered south of the Potomac to the Gulf, but few remained 
north of the river when Fwirly u]tpe»red jdter forced marches that tested the heroism of his devoted troops. 
Hastening' on the aftern<M>n of July llth, two amiy corps arrived from Grant's army. Washington was 
saved; reluctantly the daring Confederates retreated, and abandoned their last invasion of the North. 
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PREFACE 

THE introduction that follows from General Frederick Dent Grant is a simple state- 
ment of the large movements during the last year of the war in mass. In it the 
reader will find a concise summation of what follows in detail throughout the chapters of 
Volume III. 

It is amazing to the non-military reader to find how simple was the direct cause for 
the tremendous results in the last year of the Civil War. It was the unification of the 
Federal army under Ulysses S. Grant. His son, in the pages that follow, repeats the busi- 
nesslike agreement willi President Lincoln which made possible the wielding of all the 
Union armies as one mighty weapon. 

The structure of Volume II reflects the Civil War situation thus changed in May, 
1864. No longer were battles to be fought here and there unrelated; but a definite move- 
ment was made by "Grant versus Lee" on the 4th of May, accompanied by "The 
Simultaneous Movements" of Butler, Sherman, and Sigel — all under the absolute con- 
trol of the man who kept his headc^uarters near those of Meade, Commander of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

Against such concentrated strokes the enfeebled Confederacy could not stand. Only 
the utter courage of leaders and soldiers innately brave, wlio were fighting for a cause they 
felt meant home no less than principle, prolonged the struggle during the tragic year ending 
with May, 1865. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By Frederick Dent Grant 
Major-Generalf United States Army 

UPON being appointed lieutenant-general, and having 
assumed command of all the armies in the field, in 
March, 1864, General Cirant had an interview with Presi- 
dent Lincoln, during which interview Mr. Lincoln stated that 
procrastination on the part of commanders, and the pressure 
from the people of the North and from Congress, had forced 
him into issuing his series of military orders, some of which he 
knew were wrong, and all of which may have been wrong; 
that all he, the President, wanted, or had ever wanted, was 
some one who would take the responsibility of action, and 
would call upon him, as the Executive of the Gk)vernment, for 
such supplies as were needed; the President pledging himself 
to use the full powers of the Government in rendering all 
assistance possible. General Grant assured the President that 
he would do the best he could with the means at hand, and 
would, as far as jwssible, avoid annoying the administration 
with unnecessary demands. 

His first work was to inaugurate a plan of campaign for 
all the armies. During the first three years of the war, tlie 
various armies had acted independently — a condition which 
had enabled their enemies to reenforce each point of attack by 
drawing troops from points of inactivity. 

Having this in view, General Grant planned to move all 
the armies at once. He looked upon the Army of the James 
as the left wing, the Army of the Potomac as the center, and 
the troops oi)erating under General Sherman as the right 
wing; all other troops being considered as cooperative 
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columns. He believed that by moving the whole line at the 
same time the greatest number of troops practicable would be 
brought against the armed forces of his enemy, and would 
prevent them from using the same force to resist the efforts 
of the Union army, first at one point and then at another, and 
that, by continuously hammering against their armies, he 
would destroy both them and their sources of supply. 

To carry out this idea, orders were given to the various 
commanders — on the 2d of April to Butler; on the 4th, to Sher- 
man, and .on the 9th, to Meade. In all these orders the same 
general ideas were expressed. To Butler he wrote: 

" You will collect all the forces from your command that 
can be spared from garrison duty ... to operate on the south 
side of James River, Richmond being your objective point." 

To Sherman he wrote: 

" It is my design, if the enemy keep quiet and allow me 
to take the initiative in the spring campaign, to work all the 
parts of the army together, and somewhat toward a common 
center. . . . You, I propose to move against Johnston's army, 
to break it up, and to get into the interior of the enemy's 
country as far as you can, inflicting all the damage you can 
against their war resources." 

To JNIeade he wrote: 

" Lee's army will })e your objective point. Wherever 
Lee goes, there you will go also." 

Thus it will be seen that General Grant's plan with refer- 
ence to the movements of the Army of the Potomac was 
similar to that of Napoleon in the Russian campaign, while 
his plan in reference to the whole army much resembles the 
plan adopted by the Allies in their campaign against France 
in 1813-14. 

When these movements began, the situation was about as 
follows: In the possession of the Union was all the territory 
north of a line beginning at Fortress Monroe, foUowing the 
Chesapeake Bay to the Potomac River, up that river to near 
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Washington, the northern border of Virginia as far as Har- 
per's Ferry, covered by the Army of the Potomac; across the 
mountains into West Virginia, to the headwaters of the Hol- 
ston River in Tennessee, down that river and the Tennessee 
to Chattanooga, and thence along the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad to the Mississippi, which was also in Union hands. 
All south of that line was in the hands of the Confederates, 
except a few stations along the sea coast, the possession of 
which assisted in the blockade. 

INIost of the opposing troops which were east of the Mis- 
sissippi had been concentrated into the armies commanded by 
Lee and Johnston; that conmianded by Lee facing the Army 
of the Potomac and guarding Richmond, while that of John- 
ston was at Dalton, in the northern part of Georgia, facing 
Sherman and defending Atlanta, a great railroad center and 
a point of concentration of supplies for the Confederate troops, 
wherever they were stationed, east of the Mississippi River. 
Richmond and the armies under Lee and Johnston were the 
main objectives of the campaign. 

General Grant, as commander of the Union armies, 
placed himself with the Army of the Potomac, where the 
greatest opposition was to be expected, and where he consid- 
ered his j^ersonal presence would be of the greatest value, and 
wlience he exercised general supervision over the movements 
of all the armies. 

The main movements being against Lee and Johnston, all 
other troops were directed to cooperate with the main armies. 
The movements of detached bodies would compel the Con- 
federates either to detach largely for the protection of his 
supplies and lines of communication, or else to lose them 
altogether. 

Everything being prepared, orders were given for the 
start, and all the armies were on the move by the 6th of May, 
with what results the chapters that follow will tell the reader 
in detail. 
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Early on the morning of the 4th of May, 18t>4, tlie Army 
of the Potomac moved out of its camp near Culpeper Court 
House and, heading toward Richmond, crossed the Rapidan 
at Germanna and Ely's fords and entered the Wilderness. 
At the same time the Army of the James moved from For- 
tress IVIonroe up the James River, landing on the south side 
of the James near City Point, threatening Petersburg. The 
army in the Shenandoah valley had already started, and Sher- 
man was about to move. 

As the Army of the Potomac was marching through the 
Wilderness it was attacked by Lee, who had moved from his 
fortifications at JMine Run. The head of Lee's column met 
the Army of the Potomac near the Wilderness Tavern, and 
the struggle for mihtary supremacy in the field began. This 
battle, locally known as " The Wilderness," had by the 7th 
of jVIay spread along the entire line of the Federal armies, 
and was raging from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi 
valley. Columns of men were engaged in battle on the James 
River, in the Wilderness, in the Shenandoah valley, and in 
northern Georgia. In a few days the question was to be de- 
termined whether the North or the Soutli possessed the military 
mastery of the continent. The decision of this struggle is told 
in detail by the chapters ^\'hich follow. 

From now on the tactics of Lee and Jolmston were defen- 
sive, and they awaited the assaults of the L^mon armies behind 
fortifications. The TJnion center attacked and maneuvered, 
always by the left flank, while the right wing maneuvered 
generally by the right flank. One flank movement after an- 
other forced the Confederates out of position after position, 
until their main armies were thrown back to near the James 
River, to Staunton, Virginia, and to the Etowah River, Geor- 
gia. In the East, the great battle of Cold Harbor was fought, 
and a sudtlen flank movement to the left was made, the crossing 
of the James effected, and the carrying of the outer lines of 
Petersburg, which city, with Richmond, was immediately laid 
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under siege. The junction of the armies of the James and 
r)f the Potomac now took place, and fmm this time on they 
together formed the left wing of the Union armies. The col- 
umn in the Shenandoah valley had penetrated to near Staun- 
tr)n and L3nnchbi]rg, in V^irginia; but their ammunition becom- 
ing almost exhausted, esi>edally that for artillery, the army 
hail to move over the mountains toward the Kanawha valley, 
thus leaving the Shenandoah valley open for C^neral Early 
to pass through in making raids on the North; while the right 
wing of the Union army pushed its way on through northern 
Georgia to the Chattahoochee River, which it crossed, and 
moved toward Atlanta. The first phase of the great campaign 
was thus ended, and the second phase now opens before us. 

As already described, the Shenandoah valley was left 
open to raids by Southern troops into the North, and so able 
a man as General I^ee did not miss such an oi)portunity. A 
portion of the Confederates within the strong entrenchments 
of Petersburg and Richmond were detached under General 
Early, who marched down the Shenandoah, crcwsed the Po- 
tomac, and entered Mar^'land, penetrating as far as Wash- 
ington, for the defense of which city two corps were detached 
from the right wing. They succeeded in saving the national 
capital and in driving Early's forces to the north and west, 
and took up the line of the Moncxracy. Sheridan was given 
the command of the Federal defense. He soon placed himself 
in the valley of the Shenandoah, where his army now became 
the center of the Union line. 

The second phase was the adoption of the policy to keep 
the Confederate armies within the besieged cities, Richmond, 
I'etersburg, and Atlanta, and actively to engage the outside 
tnK)ps, to drive all the smaller bands to the south, to devastate 
the country from which supplies were drawn, and, as far as 
pr)ssible, to destroy the troojjs that gathered these supplies. 
In these movements the most active and most effective column 
was the Army of the Shenandoah, which soon sent the oppos- 
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ing force, as Sheridan expresseil it, " whirling throngh Win- 
chester," annihilated two armies gathereti to protect the Val- 
ley, and destroyed all the war supplies it containetL 

In tlie meantime, the ConlVderate (Tovernment, fintUng 
that it was losing so much ground by its defensive policy, 
relieved Johnston, an officer of great ability, who was com- 
manding at Atlanta, Hood was ])laced in charge of that 
wing of the army. He immediately assumed the offensive 
and attackeil the Arnty of the Tennessee on the 22d of Jidy. 
but was defeated and thrown back, with great losses, into his 
works at Atlanta. 

Sherman soon followed Hood's lead by making anotlier 
flank movement, which caused the fall of the city, the Con- 
federates evacuating the place and moving to the west and 
north, threatening Sherman's line of supplies. Sherman fol- 
lowed Hood for a while, but it was soon decided to detach 
part of the troops under him, to concentrate them at Nash- 
ville, in Tennessee, no as to prevent an invasion of the North 
by Hood's ai'iny, and to abandon the lines of supplies to the 
rear; and then f(jr Sherman to push on to the sea, cutting 
through Georgia, living oif tlie coinitry, and destroying as far 
as possiI)le tlie store houses from which the army in Richmond 
gathered its food. 

Hood followed one of the detachments from Sher- 
man's army, and penetrated as far north as Nashville, 
where, in December, the decisive battle of Nashville was 
fought. This relieved tbe coimtry in the rear of the line from 
menace, and one miglit say that the Confederacy was lim- 
ited to the segment of a circle the circumference of which 
would pass through Richmond, Petersburg, Savannah, At- 
lanta, and Nashville. The policy maintained was continually 
to reduce the size of this circle until the Confederacy was 
crushed. 

Sherman turneil north, marching through the Carolinas. 
Part of the troops that had fought at Nashville under Thomas 
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were sent to Wilmington, under Schofield, after the fall of 
Fort Fisher. Sheridan's troopers were pressed forward up 
the Shenandoah Valley, to cross over to the headwaters of the 
James River, and down that stream to join the armies of the 
Potomac and of the James in front of Richmond and Peters- 
burg, Stoneman moved from east Tennessee into the Vir- 
ginias. The circle was contracted and the Confederacy was 
pressed on every side. This constituted the second phase of 
the great campaign, and the grand finale was about to be 
enacted. 

As soon as Sheridan reached the Army of the Potomac, 
his troops were placed on the left of that army, to attack the 
remaining lines of communication between Richmond and the 
South. This forced the Confederates to detach large numbers 
of troops from their works, and, while thus weakened, the 
Army of the Potomac assaulted and carried the lines in front 
of Petersburg on the 2d of April, 1865. The fall of the for- 
tifications around Petersburg opened to the Union armies all 
the lines of communication which the Confederates had to the 
south from Richmond, and forced the evacuation of that city. 
A race was begim by the Confederates to get beyond the Army 
of the I'otomac and Sheridan's troopers, to join Johnston, and 
so possibly to overpower Sherman's army. Sheridan suc- 
ceeded in heading Lee off and in forcing him from the rail- 
road, where his supplies were, while parts of the armies of the 
Potomac and the James followed and i)ressed Lee's army in 
the rear, luitil the 9th of Aj)ril, when he was nearly ..urrounded 
at Apj)omattox Court House and his position wr" such that 
he was forced to surrender. 

With the fall of Richmond and Petersburg and the sur- 
render of Lee, the main prop of the Confederacy was broken, 
and all that was now necessary was to gather in the other 
Southern armies. As further resistance was useless, these 
armies asked for terms, which were granted, and thus ended 
the third and last phase of the great campaign. 
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WRECK-VGE OF TREES AND MEN, AS THEY FELL IN THE DENSE FflREST — VICTLM8 OF THE MONTH 8 
ADVANCE THAT COST 4I),«)0 UNION DEAD AND WOUNDED 




CO«^NlttMT^ l«U, Htvrtw OP IKVICWt CO. 



GILVNT 

(JKN'KIIAL IN-tiHEF OF TIIK FKDKUAL ARMY IS IMS. 
HCIHN 1844; WKST POINT 1K1»; DIED 1883. 




The gleaming bnymu'ls tluil lead the winding wiipons murk llir first Iuiiki" <if our clutrnpion against 
another — Ihv Fi-ticra! niihlMry arm stretching forth to hogin tlie "rontinuous hammering" which 
(irant had dethire*! wiis to be his polity. By heavy and re|)e«te<l Mows lie hatl vanquislied Peraberton, 
Bragg, and i-very Soiilliern general Ihri! liad o|>|K>sed him. St>on hv was to be faer to fnvv with Lee's mag- 
niticeut vcU'rans, and hore aliovc all other jdaces lie had ehosen lo be in person. Profiting by the experienee 
of llalleek, he avoided Washington. Sherman pleaded in vain with him lo "come out West." Grant had 
recognized the most difhcidt and important task to be the destruction of I.,ee's army, and therefore had 
determined "lo fight it out on this line." The Army of the Potoiiiae was but one body of the 53S,447 Federal 





troops set in motion by the supreme word of Grant at the heginninp of May, 1864. East and West, the 
oncentrated forces were to participate as much as possible in one simultaneous advance to strike the vitals 
^of the Confederacy. The movements of Sherman, Banks, Sigel, and liutler were intended to be direct 
factors in the efficiency of hi.s o\vn mighty battering on the brave front of Lee's army. All ixh>ng the line 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic there was to be cooperation so that the widely separated armies of the 
>uth would li!i\c tlicir hands full of fighting and could spare no reenforcements to each other. But it took 
only a few weeks to convince Grant Ibat in Robert E. Lee, he had met more than his match in strategy. 
f^\g.e\ and Butler failed him at New Market and Drewry's Bluff. The sinuiltaneous mavcment crumbled. 





of the veterans in this photograph of 1864 reflect more forcibly than volumes of historical es- 
says, the privations and the courage of the ragged veterans in gray who faced Grant, with Lee as their 
IttKler. They did not know tliat their struggle had already l>econie unavailing; that no amount of per- 
srverancr and doiition muUI make headway against the resources, determination, and discipline of the 
Northern armie:«s, now that they hud UHtune iTnuvnlraltil and wieldwl by a master <>f men like CJmnl. 
But Grant was as yet little ntore than a name to the armies of the Ea.<t. His successes had been 
won on Western fields — Donelson. Vicksburg. Chattanooga. It was not j*et known that the Army of the 
Foloniac under the new generaUin-chief was to prove irresistible. So these faces reflect perfect confidence. 
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THE BATTLE IN THE WILDERNESS 

'VUv v(jluntwi*s who cin\\\wstH\ the nnnies of tho Potomac and Nortli- 
i>rn Niiijjiniii wt'W ivnl soldici-s now, imniHl to war, and des|H'n»te in their 
«l«'lonuiimlion to do its work without falterinj^ or fuihire. This fact — 
this chanjje in tlie temjH'r and mortth' of the men on either side— liad 
^iraflv si mph lied the tasks set for (1 rant and Lee to sohe. They knew 
their men. They knew that those men would stand agjiinst anything, 
eiuhnv .slaujjhter without flinching, hardNhip with(nit complaining, and 
n»ake des|H'n»te endeavor without shrinking. The two armies had become 
what they had not Ikimi earlier in the i-ontest, jM'rfirt inxtrtimenti of tear, 
that c«)uld Ik' ri'liwl ujMm as confidently as the machinist ix'lies ujkju his 
engine scIkhIuKhI to ntake mi matiy ivvcdutions jxt mitnite at a given rate 
of hoi-M'-power. and with the piwision of science itst»lf. — George Can/ 
/■.^^•^♦•.vAjh, in "77i<* Ilitton/ of the Confederate n't/r." 

AKTKR the battle of Gettysburg, I.ee starte<l for the 
I'otoniao, which lie cn^sssetl with some difficulty, but 
with little internn)tion from the Federals, above Harper's 
IVrry. on July 14. 1803. The thwarted invader of Pennsyl- 
vania wished to get to the plains of Virginia as quickly as 
pt>ssiblc. but the Shenandoah was found to l>e impassable. 
Moado. in the mean time, had crossed the Potomac east of the 
Hluo Uiilge antl sei/etl the principal outlets fnmi tlie lower 
part of the Valley. Lee. therefore, was compelletl to ci^ntinue 
his r^'treat up tl»e Shenandoah until I^ongstreet. sent in ad- 
\anvv with jwirt of his cimnnand. had si> blocked the Federal 
pursuit that Inost of the Confetlerate army was able to emerge 
thrvnigh Chester Ciap and move to Cidpei)er Court House. 
F.woU mar^'lnxl thnnigh Thorntoirs Gap and by the 4th of 
.Vugust praotioally the whole Army of Northern Virginia was 
s\Hith of the Uapidan. propartxl to dispute the cn>ssing of that 
rivtr. Hut Meade, oMitinuing his Hank pursuit, halted at 
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THE COMING OF THE STRANGER GRANT 



Hither, to Meade's headqiiiirlers at Brandy Slution* cume Grunt un March 10, 18(iV. 'I'lic day Uefnre, in 
Washington. President Lincoln handed him liis commission, appointing liira Lieulenant-Genend in eontmund 
of all the Federal forces. His visit to Wasliiu^lon emivinci'd liiin ut (lie wisdom f»f reiiuiiiiin^' in the E;ist to 
direct affairs, and his first interview with Meade decided him to retain that efficient general m cmnnuind of 
ihe Army of the Potomac. The two men hati known each other but slightly from casual meetings during the 
Mexican War. "I was a stranger to most of the Army of the Potomac." said Grant, "hut Meade's modesty 
and willingness to .serve in any capacity inii)ressed me even more than had liis victory at (icttysburg." The 
only prominent officers Grant brought on from the West were Sheridan and Rawlins. 
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( 'iil|ji|»i r CiMirl Itoiisc, (Iccuiiiij,' It iinpnident to attempt the 
l(a|M(|iiii ill llii' ("lice of llic .struMH"ly ciitrL-iu-Iied Confederates. 
Ill I ill' riilirr iiiinriiiriil tluTe luid IttTii no fijrhtiiig except a 
iVw niMilry skii'inislu'K ami iiti .serioiiN loss on eitlier side. 

On liii- Dtli i>l' Scplt^iJibor, Lt'L- serit hoiij^street and his 
i'iir|is In MNsisI ilnigm^ ill tin- ^nut fcuiiliet tliiit was seen to be 
iiii\ ihiiilf Mi'oiirtd ('hiitt«irn)(>gii. Ill spite of reduced strength, 
I .IT prnn-nii'd to Hssiinu' a tlireatening nttitiuk' toward Jleade, 
Mild ill Oclolttr tiiid early XuveiiiluT there were several small 
ImiI MXfif riiK'iim'mi'nts as the Confetlerate leatler attempted 
l«» (urn Meade's tlank and t'oriv him Imek to the old line of 
Hnll Kim, (In llie 7th ot' NovemlK.'r, Sedgwick made a bril- 
li.iiil Ciipliire of llie rtMliiiihts on the Ua]>[>aliami(K'k. and I^c 
it-iiinu-ti oner more to his old [>osition on tlu- south side of the 
l\.»|MdaM. This lny U'twivn Uanirtt's Ford, near Orange 
I omi llouseij l.ee's hentii|uartersl, and Morton's Ford, twenty 
MuKv Ulow. Its ri4fhl was also protivtetl by entrenehments 
a!%»M>» the eourst* of Mini- Hun, Against these, in the last days 
.'I \o\nuber. Meade sent FftMieh. Setlgwii-k. and AVarren. 
It \>.'»N foun\l impossible to carry the Confetlerate position. 
:\\\k\ om l>i\vmlvr 1st the Frtlend tnnips were ortiereii to re- 
v'.\^\N tho Ua[Md:m. In this short campaign the Cnioii lost 
x.\i,\M ^.m^d^\^^ men and the I'onfeileracy half that iiumlier, 
\\ .:!: t!\' e\wpt!on of an unsucet'ssful i-avalry raid against 
K v!'.^N«tsi. •.!» I\l>nuirv. ni^tliing liisturKxl tlie txistentv of the 
:u,> .;.:v..»> uMiil tlw onirng of Imnint. 

Iv. i!\ i-.i;l\ siionths of ISiU, tin Ar!::y .f the IVtoniae 

.'ix \ :«,vji thi- H.-^puiau and :l:e Kav;vs!,s!!n'vk. iiK^jit of it 

:' , > » v..!\ v';' i'r.liv|yr l\>::rt IL>;:><. a":h.H:gh !*.mie of 

:: . iw'vx \\v-v i;r.A:\l.;'.i; t*x' rs'.l7.%sJ t.* Wij^r.ir.An'-^n a* far 

•■> l^ >:.\- Stsi;.'^:. *'\v!.v t.' Mar..i,sss> J.iVi^'V- Ov. the isxilh 

v.. •• ::\ K.;v .;a;-., :^i A~-:> ."Z X.-— .!^— •. V-irln:a »4^ *^ 

, ,". : , ■ '^. vy '> **- - s.r,-."s - *:-,.: :':•-. 'i^i::: spirit 
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\c Streets of CnliK^jxT, Virginia, in Miireli, 1864. After Grant's arrival, Ihc Army of the Potoniae awoke to 

iie activity uf Ihr spring riini]>aign. One of tlie first essentials wsis to j^et the vast tnins|)orl trains in readi- 

ess to cross the Rapidan. ^^'agons were massed by thousands at Culpefjer, near where Meade's troops had 

?nl the winter. Tlie work of the teamsters was most arduous; wearied Uy long nijjht marches— nodding, 

sins in hand, f<»rluek uf sK-ej) — they mi|,'ht at any moment be suddenly attacked in a hold attempt to capture 

■ destroy their precious freight. When the arrangements were completed, each wapon bore the corp.s badge, 

'dinsion color, and number of the brigade it was to serve. lis contents were also designated, together with 

the branch of the ser\ice for which it was intended. While loaded, the wagons must keep pace with tlie army 

naovements whenever possible ia order to be parked at night near the brigades to which they belonged. 
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still burned fiercely within their breasts, presaging many des- 
perate battles before the heel of the invader should tread upon 
their cherished capital, Richmond, and their loved cause, the 
Confederacy. 

\Vithin the camp religious services had been held for 
weeks in succession, resulting in the conversion of large num- 
l)ers of the soldiers. General Lee was a religious man. The 
inlluencc of the awakening among the men in the armj"- dur- 
ing tiiis revival was manifest after the war was over, when the 
soldiers had gone back to civil life, under conditions most 
trying and severe. To this spiritual frame of miiid may be 
credited, perhaps, some of the remarkable feats accomplished 
in subseijuent battles by the Confederate army. 

On February 29, 1804>, the United States Congress passed 
a law reviving the grade of lieutenant-general, the title being 
intended for Grant, who was made general-in-chief of the 
armies of the l.'^nited States. Grant had come from his vic- 
torious battle-grounds in the West, and all eyes turned to him 
as the chieftain who should lead the Union army to success. 
On the 9th of March he received his commission. He now 
planned tht final great double movement of the war. Taking 
control of the whole campaign against Lee, but leaving the 
Army of the Potomac under Meade's direct command, he chose 
the strongest of his cori)s commanders, W. T. Sherman, for 
the head of affairs in the West. Grant's immediate objects 
\\ eir to defeat 1 ^ee's army and to capture Richmond, the latter 
to 1)0 accomplished by (ieneral Butler and the Army of the 
James; Sherman's object was to crush Johnston, to seize that 
important railroad center, Atlanta, Georgia, and, Avith Banks' 
assistance, to open a way between the Atlantic coast and 
Mobile, on the CtuH", thus dividing the Confederacy north and 
south, as tin? conquest of the Mississippi had parted it east and 
west. It was believed that if either or both of these cam- 
paigns were successfid. the downfall of the Confederacy would 
be assiu'ed. 
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In Grant's advance throuph the desolate tract guarded by Lee's veterans, extending for ten miles along 

le south hank of the Rapidan antl Tor fifteen mites to the southward, he was unable to pather a particle 

forage. Ills train of wagons in sinple file \vouId have stretched from the Rivpidnii to Richmond. Never 

tfis a quartermaster's corps better organized than that of the Army of the Potomac in 1864. General Rufus 

igalls. Chief Quarterma.ster, managed his department with the precision of clockwork. The wagons, as 

st as emptied, were returned to the base to be reloaded. Nevertheless within a week the losses of tins 

rell-efjuipfK'd .\rniy of the Potomac in the Wilderness campaign made dreadful reading. But with grim 

ietermination Grant wrote on May 11, 18(U: **I am now sending back to Belle Plain all my wagons for a 

fresh supply of provisions and ammunition, and I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
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On a recommendation of General Meade's, the Army of 
tlie Potomac was reorganized into three corps instead of the 
previous five. The Second, Fifth, and Sixth corps were re- 
tained, absorbing the First and Third. 

Hancock was in command of the Second; Warren, the 
Fifth; and Sedgwick, the Sixth. Sheridan was at the head of 
the cavalry. The Ninth Corps acted as a separate army under 
Hiirnside, and was now protecting the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad. As soon as Meade had crossed the Rapidan, Bum- 
side was ordered to move promptly, and he reached the battle- 
field of the Wilderness on the morning of May 6th. On May 
24th his corps was assigned to the Army of the Potomac. The 
ITnion forces, including the Ninth Corps, numbered about one 
hundred and eighteen thousand men. 

The Army of Northern Virginia consisted of three corps 
of infantry, the First under Longstreet, the Second under 
Kwell, and the Third under A. P. Hill, and a cavalry corps 
commanded by Stuart. A notable fact in the organization 
of the Confederate army was the few changes made in com- 
manders. The total forces under I-<ee were about sixty-two 
thousand. 

^Vftcr assuming command, Grant established his head- 
(luartcrs at Culpeper Court House, whence he visited Wash- 
ington once a week to consult with President liincoln and the 
Secretary of War. He was given full authority, however, as 
to men and movements, and worked out a plan of campaign 
which resulted in a series of battles in Virginia unparalleled in 
history. The first of these was precipitated in a dense forest, 
a wilderness, from which the battle takes its name. 

(irant decided on a general advance of the Army of the 
]'ot()niac upon Ia'c, and early on the morning of May 4th the 
movement began by crossing the Rapidan at several fords 
below 1 iCc's entrenched j)osition, and moving by his right flank. 
The crossing was effected successfully, the line of march tak- 
ing part of the Federal troops over a scene of defeat in the 
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CAMP IS BROKEN— THE ARMY ADVANCES 

To secure for Grant the fullest possible information about Lee's movements was the task of General Sharp, 

Chief of the Secret Service of the Army, whose <leserted headquarters at Brandy Station, Va., in Ai>nl, 186t, 

^Rftre shown in this photograi)h. Here are the stalls built for the horses and the stockade for prisoners. The 

' brick tircplaee that had lent its cheer to the general's canvas house is evidence of the comforts of an army 

setUed down for the resjviteof winter. Regretfully do soldiers exchange all this for forced marches and hard 

fighting; and to the scont.-s. who precede an army, active service holds a double hazard. Visitors to Fed. 

camps often wondered at sokliers in Confederate gray chatting or playing cards with the men in blue and 

fing allowed to pass freely. These were Federal spies, always in danger of being captured and summarUy 

lot, not onlj* by the Confederates, but in returning and attempting to regain their own lines. 

w 
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previous spring. One year before, the magnificent Army of 
the Potomac, just from a long winter's rest in the encamp- 
ment at Fahnouth on the north bank of the Rappahannock, 
had met the legions cf the South in deadly combat on the 
battlefield of Chancellorsville. And now Grant was leading 
the same army, whose ranks had been freshened by new recruits 
from the North, through the same field of war. 

By eight o'clock on the morning of the 4th the various 
rumors as to the Federal army's crossing the Rapidan received 
by Lee were fully confirmed, and at once he prepared to set 
his own army in motion for the Wilderness, and to throw him- 
self across the path of his foe. Two days before he had gath- 
ered his corps and division commanders around him at the 
signal station on Clark's Mountain, a considerable eminence 
south of the Rapidan, near Robertson's Ford. Here he ex- 
l)ressed the opinion that Grant would cross at the lower fords, 
as he did, but nevertheless Longstreet was kept at Grordons- 
ville in case the Federals should move by the Confederate left. 

The day was oppressively hot, and the troops suffered 
greatly from thirst as they plodded along the forest aisles 
through the jungle-like region. The Wilderness was a maze 
of trees, underbrush, and ragged foliage. Low-limbed pines, 
scrub-oaks, hazels, and chinkapins interlaced their branches on 
the sides of rough country roads that lead through this laby- 
rinth of desolation. The weary troops looked upon the heavy 
tangles of fallen timber and dense undergroMiih with a sense 
of isolation. Only the sounds of the birds in the trees, the 
rustling of the leaves, and the passing of the army relieved 
the heavy pall of solitude that bore upon the senses of the 
Federal host. 

The forces of the Northern army advanced into the vast 
no-man's land by the roads leading from the fords. In the 
afternoon, Hancock was resting at Chancellorsville, while 
Warren posted his cor}>s near the Wilderness Tavern, in which 
General Cirant established his headquarters. Sedgwick's corps 
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Ponlooo-Bridges ut Gcrmanna Furd, on Ihi- liupuJiui. Hit*- I he Sixth ("<nps iiniItT Srfljtuick and Wdrron's Fifth Corp* bi'f^n i-rossinfj 
^Ldd till" mominK itf Muy 4. 1S64. Thf Scronil ('iir|is. undiT HanwK-k. rrc)>(Acil al Kl.v"^ Fonl. farthf-r In the r-a.sl. Tlu' nivnlry, iindtT 
^^Bbfridan, was in udviinfc. B}- night Itii' nrmy. with the c-xifpiinn uf Humsidi-'s N'inth ("ur|>s. »as soiilti uf the Kinjiidan, advanriiig inln 
^Hb« Wiidenwvui. The Ninth Coriix (a n-stTve of twenty thousand itipti} r<>inatncd t<Miipurarily north of the' Rapjiahunnock, guarding 
^Hfeilwny commiinirnlifins. On tlip wooden pontiwin-liridp- the r»'ar-jjimrd is (TiHsiii),' while thr pnntonnirrs iirc taking up Ihf canvas bridge 
^Boeyond. Tho iu<JVrmcnt was ruagnifii-«'nlly managtfl; linmt lH'hev«i it to he u t-omplcte surpri.ie, as Iav had uffi-rcil no op])u:itt.ion. 
That wa« yet tu come. In the baffling iighling of thu Wilderaiisji and SpotjiyI vania Court House., Grant w&a to lusie a third of his superior 
number, arriving a month kter an the James with a dispirited army that bad left behind Si,9iG comrades in a month. 
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Imd followed in the track of Warren's veterans, but was (tr- 
dered to halt near the river crossing, or a httle south of it. 
The cavalry, as nuich as was not covering the rear wagon 
trains, was stationed near Chiuicellorsville and the Wilderness 
Tavern. That niglit the men from the North hiy in bivouac 
with Httle fear of being attacked in this wilderness of waste. 
where njilitai'v maneuvers would be very (hflienlt. 

Tw() roads — the old Orange turn[)ike and the Orange 
|)hmk road — enter the Wilderness from the southwest. Alting 
these the Confederates moved from their entrenched position 
to oppose the advancing h(»sts of the North. Kwell took tlie 
old turnpike and Ilill the ]>lank roatl. Lnngstreet was hasten- 
ing frcKn (iordonsville. The troops of Longstreet, an tlie one 
side, and of Hurnside, on the other, arrived on the field after 
exliausting forced marches. 

The locality in which tlie Federal army found itself on the 
5th of May was not one that any etnuniandcr would eho(tse 
f4»r a l)attle-gntuntl. Ia-c was nmre familiar with its terrible 
features than was his opponent, but this gave him little or no 
advantage- (irant, Inning decided to move by the Confederate 
right lla"nk, could oidy hojie to pass through the desolate 
region and reach more (tpen country before the inevitable clash 
would come. But this was not to be. Cieneral Humphreys, 
who was Meade's chief of .staff, says in his " Virginia Cam- 
paign (if 18(U and 18r>.} ": " So far as 1 know, no great battle 
WW took place before on such ground. Hut httle of the com- 
batants could be seen, and its progress was known to the senses 
chiefly by the rising and falling sounds of a vast nuisketry fire 
that continually swept along the lines of battle, many miles 
in length, sounds which at times a[>])roached to the sid)]inie." 

As Ewell, moving along the old turnpike on the morning 
of May jth, came near the (iermanna Ftnd road, Warren's 
eori>s was marching down the latter on its way to Parker's 
store, the destination assigned it by the orders of the day. 
This meeting preci[)itated the battle of the Wilderness. 
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Jgr of the WildemPSH. Ma,v .5. IHfl4. Stn*tchinjj jiwn.v tu the wi-stward between Grant's army and Lee's lay no-man's-lnnd — the 

Hldemess. Covered mth a wt'onii-gniH Ih nf tliickt't. thnrny untlorbrush, and twistwl \-im'-s. it whs an &lmast impasjiable labyrinth. 

[iritli hore and there small clearings tn wiiifli hUhmI (lesrrU'd harns und housrs, rrnflictj unly by tinusiH! anrl overjijruwTi farm nwds. The 

Fwieral advonce into this region wns not u .tiirprt*"- ti* I^x', as (Sratil supposed, The (onfedorate rommandor had <-aii.stHi th(* n-giun to 

OLTefuDy aurveyed, hoping for the imtisc ()i>|i(>rtiiiiity tliutCJmnl was about to give him. At the very outset of the camjiaigii he 

suld strike the Federals in a piisition whi-n; siiporinr imnibers «»iiiil<"d litlle. If h»" I'oiitd drive ("Irani beyniid the Rappahannock- — ii» 

' hai! forced Pope, Bumside urn! llciokcr hefon- fiitn — says Cleorge Cary Kgglestun lin the " History of the ( "onfedi'ral"' War"), "loud 

aad almuiit irresistible wouhl have bwii (liefry fur an armistice, supported (as it would have been) by Wall Street and all Eiimj)e." 
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JMeade learned the position of Ewell's advance division 
and ordered an attack. The Confederates were driven back a 
mile or two, but, re-forming and reenforced, the tide of battle 
was turned the other way. Sedgwick's marching orders were 
sending him to the Wilderness Tavern on the turnpike. He 
was on his way when the battle began, and he now turned to 
the right from the Germanna Ford road and formed several of 
his divisions on Warren's right. The presence of Hill on the 
plank road became known to Meade and Grant, about eight in 
the morning. Hancock, at Chancellorsville, was too far away 
to check him, so Getty's division of Sedgwick's corps, on its 
way to the right, was sent over the Brock road to its junction 
with the plank road for the purpose of driving Hill back, if 
possible, beyond Parker's store. 

Warren and Sedgwick began to entrench themselves when 
they realized that Ewell had effectively blocked their progress. 
Getty, at the junction of the Brock and the Orange plank 
roads, was likewise throwing up breastworks as fast as he 
could. Hancock, coming down the Brock road from Chancel- 
lorsville, reached him at two in the afternoon and found two 
of A. P. Hill's divisions in front. After waiting to finish his 
breastworks, Getty, a little after four o'clock, started, with 
Hancock supporting him, to carry out his orders to drive Hill 
back. Hancock says : " The fighting became very fierce at 
once. The lines of battle were exceedingly close, the musketry 
continuous and deadly along the entire line. . . . The battle 
raged with great severity and obstinacy until about 8 p.m. 
without decided advantage to either party." Here, on the 
Federal left, and in this desperate engagement, General Alex- 
ander Hays, one of Hancock's brigade commanders, was shot 
through the head and killed. 

The afternoon had worn away with heavy skirmishing on 
the right. About five o'clock ^leade made another attempt on 
Ewell's forces. Both hues were well entrenched, but the Con- 
federate artillery enfiladed the Federal [K)sitions. It was after 
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A photograph of Ctinft'ilcratc breastworks raiscii hy Ewell's men a few 
mttuths before, while they fought in the WildiTness, May 5, 1864. In 
the jjicturc we sfe some of the customary breastworks which Imth eon- 
tendiiig armies titrew up to strengtlien Ifieir [xisitioiis. These were in a 
fiehl near the turnpike iu front of Ewell's main liin*. The impraetieahle 
nature of the ground tore the Hues on both sides into fraguients; as 
they .swept back and forth, squads and companies strove fiereely with* 
one another, hand-to-hantl. (rrant had confidently exjiressed the belief 
to one of his staff officers that there wa.s no more advance left in Lee's 
army. He was surprised to learn on tlie Tilh tliat EwelFs Corps was 
mareliing rapi<lly down the Orange turnpike to strike at Sedgwick and 
Warren, whih^ A. I*. Hill, vvitli Longstreet ehvse behind, was pushing for- 
ward on the Orange plank-road against Hanctx'k. 
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dark when General Seymour of Sedgwick's corps finally with- 
drew his brigade, with heavy loss in killed and wounded. 

When the battle roar had ceased, the rank and file of the 
Confederate soldiers learned with sorrow of the death of one 
of the most dashing brigade leaders in Ewell's corps, General 
John M. Jones. This fighting was the preliminary strug- 
gle for position in the formation of the battle-lines of the two 
armies, to secure the final hold for the death grapple. The 
contestants were without advantage on either side when the 
sanguinary day's work was finished. 

Both armies had constructed breastworks and were en- 
trenched very close to each other, front to front, gathered and 
poised for a deadly spring. Early on the morning of May 6th 
Hancock was reenforced by Burnside, and Hill by Longstreet. 

Grant issued orders, through Meade, for a general attack 
by Sedgwick, Warren, and Hancock along the entire line, at 
five o'clock on the morning of the 6th. Fifteen minutes before 
five the Confederates opened fire on Sedgwick's right, and 
soon the battle was raging along the whole five-mile front. 
It became a hand-to-hand contest. The Federals advanced 
with great difficulty. The combatants came upon each other 
but a few paces apart. Soldiers on one side became hopelessly 
mixed with those of the other. 

Artillery played but little part in the battle of the Wil- 
derness. The cavalry of the two armies had one indecisive 
engagement on the 5th. The next day both Custer and Gregg 
rei)ulsed Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee in two separate en- 
counters, but Sheridan was unable to follow up the advantage. 
He had been entrusted with the care of the wagon trains and 
dared not take his cavalry too far from them. The battle was 
chiefly one of musketry. Volley upon volley was poured 
out unceasingly; screaming bullets mingled with terrific yells 
in the dense woods. The noise became deafening, and the 
wounded and dying lying on the ground among the trees made 
a scene of indescribable horror. IJving men rushed in to take 
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LEE GIVES BLOW FOR 
BLOW 

Anulher vit-w uf Ewell's jul- 
vanccd «itrfnfhmenls — the 
tiark still fn-sli wlirro I Ik- (.'on- 
frderatps h.-i(i workinJ with the 
Iiigs. In Ibf WililemcsH. Ix'o, 
ever bold and uggre.sslve. ext-- 
cuted one of tin- nu>!>l brillUnt 
nuuieuvrrs of lib curei^r. Ilia 
advance wua a suilili-ti »urfiri.s(> 
for Grant, and tht- innnniT in 
which he gave liatlli- hus un- 
olh«T. (Irani hurlK)rt.Hi the 
nution Ihut hi^ udvi-rsary would 
act on the defensive, and that 
then? would Ik- upporlunity to 
atLu('k tho Army of XurlluTii 

I Virginia only behind slruiiK 
■-•ntrenchtncnls. But in the 
Wilderness, Lce'a votemn.s, the 
bttckbanv uf the South's fight- 
lag atn-ngtli, .showed agsitt llieir 
unqueix -habh- spirit of Hjj- 
POM venc4». They ca me fort 1 1 
lo met't Grant's men on ('(innl 
trmi» in the thortiy thivki-ts. 
About noon. May 5 th, the still- 
jMss was broken by the rultle 
of tnudketry and the rtwir i)f 
artillery, which told tlutt V\ ur- 
ren liad met with n^sistani-e i>n 
the turnpike and that the 
battle had begun. Nearly a 
mile were Ewell's nu'a driven 
tiack. and then thi^y came ena^- 
nificcntly on again. Bghtin^ 
furiously in the smoke-fillcti 
thieket5 with Warren's n<iw 
rrtreatioK troops. Se<igwiek. 
coming to the support of 
Warren, renewed tlie i-onllicl. 
To the southward on the phmk 
road, Getty's division, of tin- 
Sixth Corps, linni presj*e«J by 
the forres of A. P. Hill, was 
succored by Iliuieock wilfi the 
Svonid <'orps, and tiigeflicr 
these Commanders achievtil 
what se*nied success. If whs 
brief; Ixjngslrect was close at 
hand to «*ve the day for the 
Coofederatea. 
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the places of those who had fallen. The missiles cut branches 
from the trees, and saplings were mowed down as grass in a 
meadow is cut by a scythe. Bloody remnants of uniforms, 
blue and gray, hung as weird and uncanny decorations from 
remaining branches. 

The story of the Federal right during the morning is 
easily told. Persistently and often as he tried, Warren could 
make no impression on the strongly entrenched Ewell — nor 
could Sedgwick, who was trying equally hard with Wright's 
division of his corps. But with Hancock on the left, in his en- 
trenchments on the Brock road, it was different. The gallant 
and heroic charges here have elicited praise and admiration 
from friend and foe alike. At first, Hill was forced back in 
disorder, and driven in confusion a mile and a half from his 
line. The Confederates seemed on the verge of panic and 
rout. From the rear of the troops in gray came the beloved 
leader of the Southern host. General Lee. He was astride his 
favorite battle-horse, and his face was set in lines of determi- 
nation. Though the crisis of the battle for the Confederates 
had arrived, Lee's voice was calm and soft as he commanded, 
" Follow me," and then urged his charger toward the bristling 
front of the Federal lines. The Confederate ranks were elec- 
trified by the brave example of their commander. A ragged 
veteran who had followed Lee through many campaigns, leaped 
forward and caught the bridle-rein of the horse. " We won't 
go on until you go back," cried the devoted warrior. Instantly 
the Confederate ranks resounded with the cry, " Lee to the 
rear! Lee to the rear! " and the great general went back to 
safety while his soldiers again took up the gage of battle and 
plunged into the smoke and death-laden storm. But Lee, by 
his personal presence, and the arrival of Longstreet, had re- 
stored order and courage in the ranks, and their original 
position was soon regained. 

The pursuit of the Confederates through the dense forest 
had caused confusion and disorganization in Hancock's corps. 
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Thf \ViUlerac3a to the north of 
the Orungf turnpike. Over 
ground like this, where men 
hAid seldom trud before, ebbed 
and flowed tin* lidc of trump- 
ling thousitnd:> on Miiy & und 6. 
1804. Artillery, of rhioh Grant 
had a supemlMindnnre. was 
well-nigh useless, wrcaldng its 
imputenl fury upon tlic defense- 
less trees. Even the efficacy of 
musketry fire wa.s harappred. 
Men tripping and falling in llie 
Uogied Haderbnuh uruse bleed- 
ing frum the briars to struggle 
with .in adversHiry whose everj' 
movement was ioipedetl »!»>. 
The cold steel of the liuyunet 
finished the work which rlHei) 
had bcgim. In the terrible 
turmoil of death the hopes of 
both Grant and Lee were 
doomed to disappointment. 
The result waj* a victorj- far 
neithfr. Lee, ilisreganling his 
own safety, endeavored to rally 
the disord<Te<l ninkij of A. P. 
Hill, anil could only be per- 
suaded to retire by the pledge of 
LongstHM-l that his ndviincing 
forre woulil win the fovetwl 
victorj-. Falling upon Han- 
I cock's flank, the fresh tnKjps 
•eemed about to crush Lbe 
' Secood Corps, as Jackson's men 
had rrushe<i the Eleventh the 
'previous year at < "litiacellors- 
■ville. But now. us Juekson, at 
' the critical rnornent, Iiiid fallen 
the fire of his own ujeu. so 
: and his staff, gallop- 
iag along the pinnk road, were 
ouBtaken by their own .soldiers 
for Federals and fired upon. A 
iinir-|«,ll stnick I^ngstreet in 
^Uie shoulder, and he wjia carried 
from the field, feebly waving his 
bat that hLs men might know 
that he was not killed. With 
him departed from the field the 
life of the attack. 
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That cohesion and .strength in a Inittle-litie of solilicrs, wlinv 
tlic men can " feel the touch/' shonlder to sliouhier, was want- 
ing', and the usnal form and re^tdar alignment was hrokeii. 
It was two hours before tlie hues were re-formed. That short 
time hail heen well utilizcfl by the Confederates, (iregg'.s 
eight hundred Texans made a desjjerate charge through the 
thicket of the pine against W'ehh's brigade of Hancock's 
cor[>.s, cutting tlirough the growth, and wildly shouting amiil 
the crash and roar of the battle. Half of their number were 
left on the field, but the blow had effectually cheeked the Fed- 
eral athance. 

While the battle was raging Grant's general demeanor 
Mas imperturbable, lie remained with Meade nearly the wb<)le 
d:iy at headtjuarters at the l>acy house. He sat upon a stump 
most (»f the time, or at the foot of a tree, leaning against its 
trunk, whittling sticks with his pocket-knife and smoking big 
black cigars— twenty during the day. He received reports of 
the progress of the battle and gave orders without the least 
evidence of excitement or euTotion. *' His orders, " said one 
of his staff, " were given with a spur, " implying instant action. 
On one occasif)n, when an ottieer. in great excitement, brought 
l«im the report iti' Hancock's misfortune and ex|jressed ap))re- 
liension as to Lee's piu'pose, (irant exclaimed with some 
warmth; ' Oh, I am heartily tired of hearing what I^ee is 
going to do, (io back to yoiu' command and try to think what 
we are going to do ourselves." 

Several brigades of Lrmgstrcet's troops, though weary 

from their forced march. Mere sent on a flanking movement 

against Hancock's left, which demoralized Mott's division and 

caust'tl it to fall back three-(|uarters of a mile. Longstreet 

now advanced with the rest of his corps. The dashing leader, 

while riding with Cietierals Kershaw and Jenkins at the head 

of Jenkins' brigade on the right of the Southern battle array, 

was screened by the tangletl thickets from the view of bis own 

troo])s, Hushed with the success of brilliant Hank movement. 
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THE (JRAVEVARD OF THREE CAMPAIGNS 
U this photopjaph was taken. May H. I8t)4. tlie flead again were beiiiR hrouphl to unhappy Fredericksburg, 

[where slept thousands (liat had fought under Uurnside and Hooker. Now, once more, the .sad eavak-ade is 

{mrriving, freiglited still more heavily. The half-ruined homes, to which some of the dwellers had returned, 
for the third time become temporary hos|)itals. It wa.s weeks before the wounded left. The Wilderness 
irouplit death's woe to 'i.'iW Northern homes, and Spotsylvania added its '2,7'ij more. At the South, 

[mourning for lost ones was not less widespread. As a battle, the tight ing at close ([uarters in the Wilderness 
ras indecisive; as a .slaughter, it proved that the deadly determination on both sides was equal. Grant, 

\ts he turned his face in anguish away froni the pa.ssing trains of dead and wounded, had learned a bitter 
I- — ^not only as to the fighting blood of his new command but also of that of the !oe he had come to crush. 
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Suddenly the passing column was seen in<listinctly tlirougli 
an opening and a volley Imrst forth and struck the officers. 
When the smoke lif'te<l Longstreet and Jenkins were down — 
the former seriously wounded, and the latter killed outright. 
As at (.'hancellorsville a year before and on tlic same battle- 
grountl, a great captain of the Confederacy was shot down hy 
his own men, and hy accident, at the crisis of a battle. Jack- 
son lingered several days after C'baticellorsville, while I^ong- 
street recovered and lived to fight for the Confederacy till the 
surrender at Appomattox. Cieneral W'adsworth, of Hancock's 
cor|>s, was mortally wfjunded during the day, wliile making a 
daring assault on the Confederate works, at the head of his men. 

During the afternoon, the Confederate attack upon Han- 
cock's and ]iurnside"s forces, which constituted nearly half the 
entire artny, was so severe that the Federal lines began to give 
way. The combatants swayed back and forth; the Confederates 
sei/ed the Federal breastworks rejieatetlly, only to be repulsed 
agaiti and again. Once, the Southern colors were placed on 
the I'nion battlements. A fire in the forest, which had been 
burning for hoiu's, and in which, it is estimaletb about two 
hundred of tlie l''c<leral wt)unded perished, was connnunicated 
to the timber entrenchments, the beat and smoke driving into 
the faces of the men on the I'nion side, and comiK'lling them 
in some places to abandon tlie works. Hancock made a gal- 
lant and heroic effort to re-form his lines an<l push the attack, 
ami, as he r(nlc along the lines, his inspiring presence elicited 
cheer upon cheer from the men, but the troops had exhausted 
their amnumitifin, the wagons were in the rear, and as night 
was apjjroaching, further attack was abandoned. The c(jntest 
ended on the lines where it began. 

Later in the evening consternation swept the Federal 
camp when heavy firing was heard in the direction of Sedg- 
wick's ct»r|)s, tn\ the right. The report was current that the 
cntiT-e Sixth Corps bad been attackeil and broken. What had 
happeneil was a suri)rise attack by the Confederates, 
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wouDdrd In the VVildcnress canipftign. at Fredericksburg. Grant !<>Mt 17,.'J p*Ttent. of his numbt-rs engaged in ihe two days' 

tttles ot ihe Wilderness alone. Lee's loss was 18.1 per cent. More than 44,000 of the .Anny of the Potomar and of the Army of North- 

\~irpnia lay suffering in thiwe uninhiihitfil tliirkeLM. There many of lh<*Tn died alone, and some fw'risbed in iFie horror of h forest 

]fin i»a the night of May 5th. The Federals lost many gnllant officers, among them the veteran Wadsworlh. The ("onfederate.s lost 

aenls Jenkina and Jones, killed, and suffered a staggering blow in the disabling of Longslreet. The series of batllea of the Wilder- 

|«Bd SpoLaylvania campaigns were more coatly to the Fcderab than Antietam and Gettysburg combined. 
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commanded by General John B. Gordon, on Sedgwick's right 
flank, Generals Seymour and Shaler with six hundred men 
being captured. When a message was received from Sedg- 
wick that the Sixth Corps was safe in an entirely new line, 
there was great rejoicing in the Union camp. 

Thus ended the two days' fighting of the battle of the 
Wilderness, one of the greatest struggles in history. It was 
Grant's first experience in the East, and his trial measure of 
arms with his great antagonist, General Lee. The latter re- 
turned to his entrenchments and the Federals remained in their 
position. The first clash had been undecisive. While Grant 
had been defeated in his plan to pass around I^e, yet he had 
made a new record for the Army of the Potomac, and he was 
not turned from his purpose of putting himself between the 
Army of Northern Virginia and the capital of the Confed- 
eracy. During the two days' engagement, there were ten hours 
of actual fighting, with a loss in killed and wounded of about 
seventeen thousand Union and nearly twelve thousand Con- 
federates, nearly three thousand men sacrificed each hour. It 
is the belief of some military writers that Lee deliberately 
chose the Wilderness as a battle-ground, as it would effectually 
conceal great inferiority of force, but if this be so he seems to 
have come to share the unanimous opinions of the generals of 
both sides that its difficulties were unsurmountable, and within 
his entrenchments he awaited further attack. It did not come. 

The next night, May 7th, Grant's march by the Confed- 
erate right flank was resumed, but only to be blocked again 
by the dogged determination of the tenacious antagonist, a 
few miles beyond, at Spotsylvania. Lee again anticipated 
Grant's move. It is not strange that the minds of these two 
men moved along the same lines in military strategy, when 
we remember they were both military experts of the highest 
order, and were now working out the same problem. The 
results obtained by each are told in the story of the battle of 
Spotsylvania. 

[50] 
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THE BATTLE OF SPOTSYLVANIA 
COURT HOUSE 

But to Spotsylvania history will accord the pahu, I am sure, for hav- 
ing fuiTiished an unexampletl nmz/le-to-muzzle fire; the longest roll of 
incessant, unbroken musketry; the most splendid exhibition of individual 
heroism and personal daring by large numbers, who, standing in the 
freslily spilt blood of their fellows, faced for so long a period and at so 
short a range the flaming rifles as they heralded the decrees of death. 
This heroism was confined to neither side. It was exhibited by both 
armies, and in that hand-to-hand struggle for the possession of the breast- 
works it seemed almost universal. It would be commonplace truism to 
say that such examples will not be lost to the Kepublic. — General John B. 
Gordon^ C.S.A.^ in ** Seminisceiices of the Civil War."" 

IMMEDIATELY after the cessation of hostilities on the 
6th of May in the Wilderness, Grant determined to move 
his army to Spotsylvania Court House, and to start the wagon 
trains on the afternoon of the 7th. Grant's object was, by a 
flank move, to get between Lee and Richmond. Lee foresaw 
Grant's purpose and also moved his cavalry, under Stuart, 
across the opponent's path. As an illustration of the exact 
science of war we see the two great military leaders racing 
for position at Spotsylvania Court House. It was revealed 
later that Lee had already made preparations on this field a 
year before, in anticipation of its being a possible battle- 
ground. 

Apprised of the movement of the Federal trains, Lee, 
with his usual sagacious foresight, surmised their destination. 
He therefore ordered General R. H. Anderson, now in com- 
mand of Longstreet's corps, to march to Spotsylvania Court 
House at three o'clock on the morning of the 8th. But the 
smoke and flames from the burning forests that surrounded 
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SPOTSYLVANU COURT HOUSE 

WHERE GRANT WANTED TO " nrillT IT OUT" 
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For miles around this quaint old %'illage-pump surged thf lim*s of two vasl con- 
tending Rrmies, Mny ft-18. 1864. In this picture of only a fi-w inontlss latiT, tin; 
tnhubilMnlji liave ivliiriu*d ti) Ihfir nrnjstonied quift, alLliiiUKli tbt' rcvfrlM-nitionH 
of liuHlr iiavf liHrdly dii-d ttwiiy. Uut on May 7th <if*ntTais Gninl and Meade, 
with their staffs, bmi started toward th*" little courthouse. As Uicy passed along 
tlic BrtK'k Roud in the rear nf IIuiK"iK-k*s linps, t!ie men bruke into luuti hurrah*. 
They Mtw that the nuivriiient vi-a.s still Ui \h' soiilbward. Hut ihanw iiiul ctiiised 
LiM- to choose the same objective. Misinterpreting Grant's movenienl as a retreat 
upon Fredericksburg, he sent Longstreet's corjis. now oiiumiande<l by .\nili"rs<ui, 
to Sp<itjtylvanta. Glnince again, in the form of a forest fire, drove rVnderson to 
make, rni the night c^f May 7th, the march from the Wildeme.s.s thai he had be«i 
orderwl to cointuenn.'^ on the morning of the Hth. On that day, while Wnrren waa 
contending witli the forces of .VnderjMin. I.x-e's whole arrny was entrenching on 
a ridge around Sptilsylvania Court House. ".Accident." says Grant, "often 
decide."! the fate of bottle." But this "accident" was one of Lec'.s ma.ster moves. 
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Aiulcrscni's camp in the Wilderfiess made the position imten- 
ti])lt\ and the march was begun at eleven o'clock on the ni^lit 
of the 7tli. This early start jjroved of inestimahle value to 
the Confederates. Aiiderson's ri^^ht, in tlie W'ihlernes.s, reste<l 
opposite Hancocks left, and the Confederates secured a more 
direct line of march to Spotsylvania, several miles shorter than 
that of the Federals. The same niglit (icnei-al Kwell at the 
extreme C'onfe<leratc left was ordered to follow iVnderstin at 
daylight, if lie found no hu'i^e force in liis front. This order 
was followed out, there being no oi>j)osing troops, and the 
corps took the longest nvute of any of Lee's tn)ops. (ieneral 
Kwell found the march exhausting aitd distressing on accmint 
of the intense heat and dust ami smoke froni the burning 
forests. 

The Federal move toward Sjiotsylvania Court House was 
}>egun after dark on the 7th. W'ari'cn's corps, in tlie lea<l. took 
the IJrock road behind Ilaueock's position and was folUtwt-d 
by Sedgwick, who marcheit by way of Chaneellorsville. Hurn- 
side came next, hut he was halted to guard the trains. Tlan- 
eock, covering the move, did not start the bead of his command 
until some time after daylight. When ^Varrcn reached Todds 
Tavern he foimd the Fnton cavalry under Merritt in contliet 
with Fitzhugh Lee's ilJvision of Stuart's cavalry. Warren 
sent Robinson's division ahead: it drove Fitzhugh Lee hack. 
and. advancing rapidly, met the head of Anderson's troops. 
The leading brigades eanic to the assistance of the cavalry; 
\Varren was finally repulsed and began cntrenehing. The 
Confederates gained Spotsylvania Court House. 

Throughout the (hiy there was continual skirmishing ])e- 
tween the troojjs. as the Xortbcrners attempted to break the 
line of the Confederates. Hut the men in gray stood firm. 
Kvery advance of the blue was repulsed. Lee again blocked 
the way of (irant's move. The Federal loss during the day 
had been about thirteen hundred, while the Confederates lost 
fewer men than their opponents. 
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MEADE AND SEDCiWHK— BEFORE THE ADVANCE THAT BROUGHT SEDGWICK'S 

DEATH AT SW>TSVL^•AMA 

To the rif^ht of GeiUTiil Meade, his eiiief and friend, stands Major-Cienend Jnhir Sedgwick, commanding 
the Sixth Army Corps, He wejirs liis familiar rotiiid hat and is smilinj^. He was a great, lease; evidently 
the j>erforraances of the civihan who luu! brouj^ht his iiow-fautiled |>hotojjraphie ai)paratus into eiinip sug- 
gested a joke. A coui)le of months later, on Ihe !>lh of May, Scdpvick again was jesting — before Spot- 
sylvania Court House. McMahoti of his staff had begged him to avoid passing some artillery exposed to 
the Confederate fire, to which Sedgvviek had playfully replied, ''McMahon, I would like to know who 
commands this ct»rps, yoti or I?" Then he onlered sonu" infantry before him to shift toward the right. 
Their movement drew the fire of the Confederates. The lines were close together; the situation tense. A 
sharpshooter's bullet whistled — Sedgwick fell. He was taken to Meade's headfiuarters. The Army of 
the Potomac had lost another corps commander, and the Union a brilliant and courageous soldier. 
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The work of both was now the construction of entrench- 
ments, which consisted of earthworks sloping to either side, 
with logs as a parapet, and between these works and the op- 
jjosing army were constructed what are known as abatis, felled 
trees, witli the branches cut off, the sharp ends projecting 
toward tlie aj)proaching forces. 

1 iCe's entrenchments were of such character as to increase 
the efficiency of his force. They were formed in the shape 
of a huge \ with tlie apex flattened, forming a salient angle 
against the center of the Federal line. The Confederate lines 
were facing north, northwest, and northeast, the corps com- 
manded by Anderson on the left, Ewell in the center, and 
Early on the right, the latter temporarily replacing A. P. 
Hill, who was ill. The Federals confronting them were Burn- 
side on the left, Sedgwick and Warren in the center, and 
Hancock on the right. 

The day of the 9th was spent in placing the lines of 
troops, with no fighting except skirmishing and some sharp- 
sh(H)ting. While placing some field-pieces, Cieneral Sedgwick 
was hit by a sharpshooter's bullet and instantly killed. He 
was a man of high character, a most competent commander, 
of fearless courage, loved and lamented by the army. Gen- 
eral Horatio (i. Wright succeeded to the command of the 
Sixth Corps. 

Karly on the morning of the 10th. the Confederates dis- 
covered that HanciK'k had crossed the Po Kiver in front of 
his ]>t>siti()n of the day before and was threatening their rear. 
Cirant had suspectetl that I.ee was about to move north toward 
Frederiekvsburg, and Hancock had been ordered to make a 
reo)nnaissanee with a view to attacking and turning the Con- 
ftxlerate left. But difficulties stotxi in the way of Hancock's 
performance, and before he had accomplislied much» ^leade 
ilirtH'ted him to send two of his divisions to assist Warren in 
making an attack on the Southern lines. The SecH)nd Corps 
starttnl to ix'cross the Po. Before all were over Karly made 
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THE APEX OF THE BATTLEFIELD 



MfCool's house, within the "IJImHly Anglr." The phutogriiphs 
taken in 1864, stiorliy aftor the struggle uf SpuUylvunia 
House, and show Ihe old dwelling as it was on May 12th, 
the 6ghling was tit AockI tide all round it; and Ik*1ow, the 
inledemle fntrenchnicnts m-ar that bluod-drenched spot. At 
a pdnt in these < "onfcdcratc linen in jwlvance of the Mc'Ctxd 
house, the entrejichraents ha<l been 
thniwn forward like the snlieiit of u 
fort, and the wedge-sha[K'd spaci- 
within them wa* dosrmi>(i to tx'tHuiie 
renoMmed as the "Bloofly Angle." 
Thr position was defended by the 
famous "Stonewall Division" of llic 
fimfetieratirs under eomnmnd of fit-ri- 
cnU Edwurd Joluu>'>n. It was near 
the aevae of T'ptun's (^lluat (-ha,r{;e on 
thr 10th. Here at daybreuk oti Muy 
12th the divisions of the inln-pid TJar- 

kiw and Bimey, sent forwar«l by Hanrocfc, stole a inurrli u[Hm 
tbe unsuspecting funfeilemles. Leaping over the brea^itwork-s 
the FcderaU were upon tlieiu unil the Srst of the terrific hand- 
to-luind i-onfliets that markerl the ilny Ijegan. It ended in victory 
for HAmiK-k'j men, into whose huwds tell 40 raiiium, 'W stiindards 
UMui 4,OnO prisoners, "the best division in the Confederate army." 




CON EEDERA IE i:\Tl{l-:Nt II.MENTS NEAR 
'HUKIUV ANGLE* 




Flu.shed with success, the Federuls pre.ssed on to Lee's second 
line of works, where Wilcox's division of the ("oiifederate.>> held 
ihcm until reeniorcemenLs sent by Lee from Hill and .\nderson 
drove them bark. On the Federal side the Sixth Corps, with 
I'pton's brigade in the advance, was hurried forward to lu>UI the 
advuntage gained. But Lee himself was on the scone, and llie 
men uf the gallant Gorrlon's division, 
pausing long enough to .seiM* and tuni 
bis horse, with shtiuLs of "(leneral 
L«*e in the rear," hurtled forward into 
the cfmliit't. In five separate eluirges 
by the Confederates the lighting came 
to cliwe ({uarters. WitJt Iwiyonets, 
clubbed muskets, swonJs and pistols, 
men fought within two feet uf one an- 
other on either side of the entreneh- 
mentii at "Bloody Angle" till night at 
la.><t left it in pos.sessiim of the F'ed- 
enils. None of the fighting near SjMitsylviiaia Court House was 
inglorious. Oa the lOth, after a di«y of strengthening positions on 
both sides, young Colonel Emory I'pton of theTSlst New York, lenl 
u stonning party of twelve regimenla into the strongest of the 
Cimferlerate entrenchments. Fur hi.s bravery Grant made him a 
brigadier-general on the field. 
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a vigorous assault on the rear division, which did not escape 
without heavy loss. In this engagement the corps lost the 
first gun in its most honorable career, a misfortune deeply 
lamented by every man in the corps, since up to this moment 
it had long been the only one in the entire army which could 
make the proud claim of never having lost a gun or a color. 

But the great event of the 10th was the direct assault 
upon the Confederate front. Meade had arranged for Han- 
cock to take charge of this, and the appointed hour was five 
in the afternoon. But Warren reported earlier that the op- 
})()rtunity was most favorable, and he was ordered to start at 
once. Wearing his full uniform, the leader of the Fifth Corps 
advanced at a quarter to four with the greater portion of his 
troops. The progress of the valiant Northerners was one of 
the greatest difficulty, owing to the dense wood of low cedar- 
trees through which they had to make their way. Longstreet's 
corps behind their entrenchments acknowledged the advance 
with very heavy artillery and musket fire. But Warren's 
trooj)s did not falter or pause until some had reached the 
abatis and others the very crest of the parapet. A few, indeed, 
were actually killed inside the works. All, however, who sur- 
vived the terrible ordeal were finally driven back with heavy 
loss. General James C. Rice was mortally wounded. 

To the left of Warren, General Wright had observed 
what he believed to be a vulnerable spot in the Confederate 
entrenchments. Behind this particular place was stationed 
Doles' brigade of Georgia regiments, and Colonel Emory 
l^l)t()n was ordered to charge Doles with a column of twelve 
regiments in four lines. The ceasing of the Federal artillery 
at six o'clock was the signal for the charge, and twenty min- 
utes later, as Upton tells us, " at command, the lines rose, 
moved noiselessly to the edge of the wood, and then, with a 
wild cheer and faces averted, rushed for the works. Through 
a terrible front and flank fire the column advanced quickly, 
gaining the paraj)et. Here occurred a deadly hand-to-hand 
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The artillery massing in the meadow giv<?s to this vi<'w the interest of an impending tragedy. In the fon>gniund 
the offi<rrs. .siTViints, and unlfrlifs of the lii'ndqiiHrters mes^s camp arc waiting for the ciiininiind to strike tfieir 
tents, puck the wagcm.s. and move on. But at llie very time t]ii>< pliotninTipli wa-f taken they >>h(iulil lia\'4- iK-en 
miles away. Grunt hat! i.«sijeii (irder.s liii' day fwftire that shfiuhl hav<' a-vl thejie lr(M>[Ks in iimtiun. Iluwever, the 
Confederate General Kvvell IkuI elifksiTi the !Slh ti> make an .lUaek i«i the right flunk. 1 1 r»ot rnily deiiivei! tin- 
departure but fnHTd n eharige in (he intended fKisitions uf llie tHvisiun a.H they hnd been i-4mteiiipl;iled hy the 
eomnuinder-in-ehief. Ih-verly Ibtiise i^ where (irneral Warren pitehe<l hi.>t headquarters nfter S|Mil.sylvania, 
and the spectator is l«M)king loviiird the fmltlefield tlml lie.s iM-yoiul the di.ttunt wnod*. .Vfter Kwell's attack, 
Warren agjiin Umnd himself on the rijjslit flank, and al this very tmrnieiil the nuiin lx«iy nf the Federal uriiiy is 
p«.<ising in the rear )if him. The eotitly ehrek at Spotsylvania, with its wtinderful display of fighting tin lx>tli 
sides, had in il-t apparently fniitless result's ealW for the di.sphiy uf all (iranfs gifts as a military leader. It 
lakcM but little iiiiagiuation tii supply riilnr to thi.s phnlograph; it i.'» full nt it — full of the iiiuvem<-nt and detail 
of war aliM). It i^ .springtime: bhissoms have jusl left !he trees and tin- whole country i.s grei-ii and smiling, but 
the earth is scarred by thuusaniLs uf trampling feet and htxjf-jirinls. Igly dilehe.s crass the lundseaiK-; the debris 
of itn army marks its onsweep from une battlefield to anctber. 
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conflict. The enemy, sitting in their pits with pieces upright, 
loaded, and with bayonets fixed ready to impale the first who 
should leap over, absolutely refused to yield the ground. The 
first of our men who tried to surmount the works fell, pierced 
through the head by musket-balls. Others, seeing the fate of 
their comrades, held their pieces at arm's length and fired 
downward, while others, poising their pieces vertically, hurled 
them down upon their enemy, pinning them to the ground. 
. . . The struggle lasted but a few seconds. Numbers pre- 
vailed, and like a resistless wave, the column poured over the 
works, quickly putting hors de combat those who resisted and 
sending to the rear those who surrendered. Pressing forward 
and expanding to the right and left, the second line of 
entrenchments, its line of battle, and a battery fell into our 
hands. The column of assault had accomplished its task." 

The Confederate line had been shattered and an opening 
made for expected support. This, however, failed to arrive. 
General Mott, on the left, did not bring his division forward 
as had been planned and as General Wright had ordered. 
The Confederates were reenforced, and Upton could do no 
more than hold the captured entrenchments until ordered to 
retire. He brought twelve hundred prisoners and several 
stands of colors back to the Union lines ; but over a thousand 
of his own men were killed or wounded. For gallantry dis- 
played in this charge, Colonel Upton was made brigadier- 
general. 

The losses to the Union army in this engagement at 
Spotsylvania were over four thousand. The loss to the Con- 
federates was probably two thousand. 

During the 11th there was a pause. The two giant an- 
tagonists took a breathing spell. It was on the morning of this 
date that Grant penned the sentence, " I propose to fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer," to his chief of staflP, 
General Ilalleck. 

During this time Sheridan, who had brought the cavalry 
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OOPTITNIAIT. Iflll, PATHlOT PUB- f.O 



THE ONES WHO NEVER CAME BACK 



are some of the men for wliom waiting women wept — the ones who never came baek. They be- 
longed to Ewcll's Corps, who attarked the Feileriil lines so paltantly on May 18tli. There may be some who 
will turn from this picture with a shudth!r of horror, but it is no morbid enriosity that will cause tlieni to 
slndy it closely. If pictures sueh as this were familiar everywhere there would soon ll>e an end of war. We 
can realize money by .seeing it expressed in figures; we eau realize distances liy miles, but some things in 
tKrir Irne meaning can ordy }w grasped and ini])ressions formed with the seeing eye. \'isualizing only 
thiit .small item of the awful cost — the cost beside which money cuts no figure — an itlea can be gained of what 
war Is. Here is a .sermon in the cause of universal peace. The handsome hul lying with out-stretehed 
amvs »nd eUnehed fingers is a nuite plea. Death hits not disfigured him — he lies in an attitude of reta.va- 
tion and composure. IVrhaps in some Southern home this .same face is pictured in theohl family album, 
Jilcrt luid full of life and hope, and Irere is the end. Does there not come to the mind the irisisteul question, 
"^\1iy?" The Federal soldiers standing in the picture are not thinking of all this, it may be true, but 
had they meditated in the way that s<ime may, as they gaze at this record of death, it would be \v(»rth their 
wliilr. Olio of the men is apparently holding a sprig of blossoms in his hand. It is a strange note here. 
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lip to a state of f^Tcut ertificiiev, was making ati exiKJcIitiun to 
the vicinity «>f KicliiMoiul. He had said tliat if lie were per- 
niittetl to operate irKk-petidently of the army he would draw 
Stuart after him. (iraut at oiiee gave the iirder. and Sherithui 
made a ck'tour around Lee's army, engaging an<I <lefeating 
the Confederate cavahy, wliieh he greatly outmimliered, on 
the 11th of May, at Yellow Tavern, wliere Cieneral Stuart, 
the brilliant eonimander of the Confederate cavalry, was mor- 
tally wounded. 

Cirant carefully went over the ground and decided upon 
another attack on the 12th. Ahout four hundred yards oi' 
clear gromid lay in front of the sliarp angle, or salient, of IjCc'.s 
lines. iVIter the battle this point was known as the " Hloody 
Angle," and also as " IlelTs Hole." Here ITaneock was 
ordered to make an attack at tiaybreak on the 12th. Lee had 
been expecting a move on the ]mrt of Cirant. On the evening 
of the 10th he sent to Kwell this message: " It will he neces- 
sary for you to reestablish your whole line to-night. . . . 
Perhajjs (irant will make a night attack, as it was a favorite 
amusement of liis at \'icksburg." 

Through rain and mud Hancock's force was gotten into 
position within a few hundred yards of the Confederate breast- 
works. He was now between Itnrnside and Wright. At the 
first apjjroach of daw n the four divisiftns of the Second Corps. 
under Hirncy, Mott, Harlow, and (iiblwin (in reserve) moved 
noiselessly to tlie designated point of attack. Without a shot 
l)eing fired they reached the Confederate entrenchnients, and 
struck with fury and impetuosity a nioiial blow at the point 
where lea.st expected, on the salient, held by (ieneral Edward 
Johnson of Kwells corps. The movement of the Federals 
was so swift and the surprise so complete, that the Confed- 
erates coidd make practically no resistance, and were forced 
to surrender. 

The artillerj'- had been withdrawn from the earthwork.s 
occupied by .Johnson's troops on the previous night, hut 
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DIGGING A l-OXKLY GRAVK— AFTER SPOTSVLVANIA 



in we should take out tlie grim rfintn<lcr of war's liomirs, the 

\ir*i\ nwn on llu- lilltr willi thr slirt U|itiinic(l arms, we >!i(iiil(l 

»Bt • charming picturo of a lilllc Xirginiti fjirni, u vitxy little 

with its bliMSoiuing pouch tr«vs in llic ^iirrlrn and the big 

CHnabcTTj- tirr shndiiij; Hu- front yiiril. Hut within n stone's 

tliniw lie simn'S of ijlictdli-d lit-aps 

dijtivssing to g»ze upon. Onl> a 

fii* l>ctiirt I.M»fore they had liei'ti 

Wmg. brcu tiling. Ggliting lueu: 

fur linr opciirreii Ewell's fieree 

alUck on the 18th of May. The 

litllr larm bo!on|{eil In a widow 

li)- the Miue of Alls4)p, imd (lie 

»nd the in^>tmd haek of 

I birns iind outbuildings Ik-- 

i-nin*' u Confederate cemetery. 

iNildif-M Krow ridlous to the work 

ul ))uttin£ friends and fiK-mcn to 

Rsl br the hut long sleep . K v i- 

dmlly tbLi little »quarl of the 

fanning detail have discwerwl 

lial tfatt nuui is an officer, ami 




instead of putting him in the long trench where his cnmntdcs rest 
with elhow^ toit<-hing in soldierly idignmenl. they are giving him a 
grave hy himself. Down at » fence corner on the Allsop farm 
they found the dead Confederate of tln> smaller photograph. 
H« was of the nevcr-siirreruliT type, this man in the ragged gray 

uniform, one of the do or die 
kin(} thai the bullets find most 
often. Twiee wownded before 
his dauntless .spirit left him was 
this gallant felluw; with a shat- 
tcTed leg that he had lied alntut 
hastily with u ixitton shirt, he 
-still fought on, firing from where 
lie lay until hec<jii(ds4'enu longer, 
and hr fell bark and slowly bled 
to death from the ghostly wound 
in tite shoulder. There was no 
iniirk on him to tell hi.s nume; he 
was jiisl otie of Ewell's men. anil 
iM'cnme niert'Iy a numliir on the 
tally sheet that shoWitl tlie 
.s<-on.> of the game of war. 



JIST "ONE OF EWELL'S MEN' 
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developments had led to an order to have it returned early in 
the morning. It was approaching as the attack was made. 
Before the artillerymen could escape or turn the gims upon 
the Federals, every caTHion hatl heeii captured. General John- 
son ^vith almost his ^^hole division, numbering about three 
thousand, and General Steuart^ were captured, between twenty 
and thirty colors, and several thousand stands of arms M'ere 
taken. Hancock had already distinguished himself as a leader 
of his soldiers, and from his magnificent appearance, noble 
bearing, and courage had been called *' Hancock the Superb," 
but this was the most brilliant of his military achievements. 

Pressing onward across the first defensive line of the 
Confederates, Hancock's men advanced against the second 
series of trenches, nearly half a mile beyond. As the Federals 
pushed through the muddy fields they lost all formation. 
They reached close to the Confederate line. The Southerners 
were prepared for the attack. A volley poured into the throng 
of blue, and General Gordon with his reserve division rushed 
forward, fighting desperately to drive the Xortherners back. 
As they did so CJetieral I^ee rode up, evidently intending to 
go forward ivith Gordon. His horse was seized by one of the 
soldiers, and for the second time in the campaign the cry arose 
from the ranks, *' Lee to the rear! " The beloved commander 
was led back from the range of fire, M'hile the men, inider the 
inspiration of his example, rushed forward in a charge that 
drove the Federals back until they had reached the outer line 
of works. Here they fought stubbornly at deadly range. 
Neither side was able to force the other back. But Gordon 
was not able to cope with the entire attack. Wright and War- 
ren both sent some of their divisions to reenforce Hancock, 
and Lee sent all the assistance possible to the troops struggling 
so desperately to restore his line at the salient. 

Many vi^id and picturesque descriptions of this fighting 
at the angle have been written, some by eye-^ritnesses, others 
by able liistoriansj but no printed page, no cold type can 
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L\ ONE LONG BURIAL TllENCH 

It fell to the duty o( the First Massachusptls Heavy Artillery of General Tyler's division to put iimler ;i,'round the men ihey slew in 
the aiiarp battle of May 18th, and tiere they are nciir Mrs. Allsops ham digjjing the trench to liide the dreadful work of bntlct and 
shot And .ihell. No feeling of hitterne^ exists in uioments sueli as these. Whsit soldier in the [Kirty knows but wluit it uijiy be hi<i 
turn next to lie beside other lumps of cliiy urid join his enrthinother in this same fashion in his turn. But men l)eeome useil to work 
of any kind, and these men fligging up the warm sjiriiig soil, when their liibor is eoiieUided, are neither opitressed nor nerve- shallcre<J 
by what they liavc seen and done. They have lost the |K>wer of exjxTieiK-iug sensation. Senses iRX-ome nutnlictl in a measure, the 
'vmhie of life itself from clo.<4e and eon.sbint association with cJcslh is minimized almost to the vunLshin^ jiciint. In half an hour these 
vtTY men may be sinpinE; and hiuphiog its if wiir on(l death were only tbini:^ lo be ex7K*'le«:i, not rcasoneiJ over in the (easf. 








convey to the mind the realities of that terrible conflict. The 
results were appalling. The whole engagement was prac- 
tically a hand-to-hand contest. The dead lay beneath the feet 
of the living, three and four layers deep. This hitherto quiet 
spot of earth was devastated and covered with the slain, wel- 
tering in their own blood, mangled and shattered into scarcely 
a semblance of human form. Dying men were crushed by 
horses and many, buried beneath the mire and mud, still lived. 
Some artillery was posted on high ground not far from the 
apex of the salient, and an incessant fire was poured into the 
Confederate works over the Union lines, while other guns kept 
up an enfilade of canister along the west of the salient. 

The contest from the right of the Sixth to the left of the 
Second Corps was kept up throughout the day along the 
wliole line. Repeatedly the trenches had to be cleared of the 
dead. An oak tree twenty-two inches in diameter was cut 
down by musket-balls. Men leaped upon the breastworks, 
firing until shot down. 

The battle of the " angle " is said to have been the most 
awful in duration and intensity in modern times. Battle-line 
after battle-line, bravely obeying orders, was annihilated. The 
entrenchments were shivered and shattered, trunks of trees 
carved into split brooms. Sometimes the contestants came so 
close together that their muskets met, muzzle to muzzle, and 
their flags almost intertwined with each other as they waved 
in the breeze. As they fought with the desperation of madmen, 
the living would stand on the bodies of the dead to reach over 
the breastworks with their weapons of slaughter. Lee hurled 
his army with unparalleled vigor against his opponent five 
times during the day, but each time was repulsed. Until three 
o'clock the next morning the slaughter continued, when the 
Confederates sank back into their second line of entrencliments, 
leaving their opponents where they had stood in the morning. 

All the fighting on the 12th was not done at the " Bloody 
Angle." ]hirnside on the left of Hancock engaged Early's 
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BETHEL CHUHCH— WAITING tX>R ORDERS 



Tbt couriers lounging around the church door will soon be galloping away with orders; for it h the £Sd of May, and, thp afternoon 
beforir. Bumside. with his Ninth Corps, arrix'ptl and took up his hcndquHrters hrrc. within trn miles of the North Anna. In the " sidling " 
movement, as the Confederate soldiers called it. begun by Grant on May Iftth, (he corps o( HanctK'k and Warren were pressing fomvard 
to Gume;^'fl Station through a strange oountry, over roads unknown to them, while the corps of Bunuide and IVright were still demon- 
strating against the Confederates at Spotsylvania. Here was an opportunity for Lee to Lake the initiative, and with his whole force 
either attack Wright and Rumsidc, or, pushing forward by the Telegrapli Road, strike Hancock alone, or at most Hancock and Warren. 
But Lee, (earing perhaps to risk a general contest, remained strictly on the defensive, moving his troops out along the Telegraph Road 
to make sure of keeping between his adversarj* and Richmond. Meanwhile, Bumside. followed by Wright, marched nn the evening of 
the £lst, and next clay came \ip with Grant's headquarters at Guiney's Station. Here he found Grant .'fitting on the porch, remiing 
the despatch that told of Sherman's nipiiin- of Kingston, Georgia, and his crti«.>iing of the Etowah River. Bumside was ordered for- 
ward to Bethel Church and thenw to Ox Ford, on the North Anna, there on the 24lh to be held in check by Lee's faultless formation. 
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tnxips and was defeated, while on the lither side «.:t* the salient 
Wright siicceetled in driving Andersi»n back. 

Tlie question has naturally arisen why that " salient "" 
was regarded of such vital importance as to induce the two 
chief coninianders to force their armies into such a hand-t<>- 
hand contest that must inevitably result in unparalleleii and 
wholesale slaughter. It was maniftrst. h«»wevt:r. that Grant 
had shown generalship in dnding the weak p«"»int in Let's line 
for attack. It was imperative that he hold the gain made by 
his tnx>i>s. Lee cinild ill afford the l«>>s resistance would entail, 
but he c^nild not withdraw his army during the day with«>ut 
disaster. 

'riie men on Iti^^th sides seemetl tii c»"»mprrht:nd the graxity 
oi i\\e situatiiMi. that it was a battle to the death for that little 
point of i-ntrenchment. Without urging by nrticers. and si">nie- 
tiiiic-s witliout orfiLvrs. they fell into line and fought and bleil 
;iiivi liiiil in myriads as tl;ough inspireii by si^me unstrn p.^wer. 
Htre ir.cn ni«ihe\l to their d<>^m with shiHit-i oi ciuirage anti 
t:igerness. 

Tl-.e pity of it all was man;festc\i by the Nho^'king scene 
.:: :)-.:•.: battkrield the next day. Piles o: deail lay an.nind 
:ri ■■ IV..y>iy AngU-." a vt-ritable " Hells H";e " on N^th sides 
.'! :ht t!\:rt!"Ahmei\ts, r'.nir layers dt-ep in pla«.v<. shattcreri atul 
t»>r:: by bu'/.tts and l'..\:s :i:ui cUibt^^i n'.u>ke:<. while ^>eneath 
:1 «. '.;iytrs o:' dead. :: is ^iivi. therv on::d ':xr secii tjuivering 
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ii^v.tral lirarit was dtxpiy !x;vnt\i a: :r.<- :crr:ble ios'i of 
r.ti. WV.t:; ]x t\vrtsst\l l;is rtgrt-t :' ^r :r:e h^avy sacrilict: oi 
wxv. :.^ vitrxTS*. Mtavi?. the la::tr Tfy..e>.:. " cicr.cr:*!. we can't 
vio tiuNi V.tt.i triv'ks w.ti.vHit Ixa^y ■.v>NSts/" T'r.« :.:ai I»>ss t-' 
\h< I'v.-.sW :\r:v.\ v. k.".c\:. wouv.dtd. a:\i Tr.'.xs.r.g a: >[v>tsyl- 
\;»n-;i «;:." :-.t:ir'.y i-s:;-.:i\r. :lvusa!v.. TK Lor.rtxierate losses 
b;»\t ViVcr tH-vT-. :\^<:\c'y know::, b;;: •r.-'::; :?:< 'vs: available 
n.mxwn ■'' \::.^"":j.' .'v. ::■;• ::m::\'\- 1:as ix-i:: vl;iv'^\: at not Ic*s 
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THE KEDUUBT THAT LEE LE'J^ UU 



This redoubt covered Taylor's Bridge, but its finnks were swept by artillcr\' and an enfilading; fire 
from rifle-pits across the river. Late in the evening of the 23d, Hancock's corps, arriving bcfure Ihe 
redoubt, had u-ssaiilted it with luo bri^^^ndes atid easily curried it. Diirini:? the ni^'ht Ihe f '(inferlenilcs 
from the other side made two attacks upon the bridge and finally succeeded in setting it afire. The 
flames were extinguished tiy the Federals, and on Ihc 24111 Hancock's troops eroswed over without oppo- 
Lsition. The easy crossing of the Federals here was but another example of Lee's fa\orite rule to let his 
antagonist attack him on the further side of a stream. Taylor's Bridge could ea-sily have Iwen held by 
Lee for a much longer time, but its ready aliandiuimeut was part of the tactics by which Grant was being 
led into a military (lileuiuia. Fii Ihe jiicture thf Federal soldiers confidently bnld tlic cji(>tiiirc>d redoubt, 
jnvinced that the possession of it meant thai they had driven Lee lo his last corner. 
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severe, the killed including General Daniel and General Per- 
rin, while Cienerals Walker, Ramseur, R. D. Johnston, and 
McGowan were severely wounded. In addition to the loss of 
these important commanders, I^ee was further crippled in 
efficient commanders by the capture of Generals Edward John- 
son and Steiiart. The Union loss in high officers was hglit, 
excepting General Sedgwick on the 9th. General Webb was 
wounded, and Colonel Coon^ of the Second Corps, was killed. 

Lee's forces had been handled with such consummate skill 
as to make them count one almost for two, and there was the 
spirit of devotion for Lee among his soldiers which was indeed 
,^j practically hero-worship. All in all, he ha(i an army, though 
shattered and worn, that was almost unconquerable. Grant 
fourul that ordinary methotis of war, even such as he had ex- 
perienced in the West, were not applicable to the Army of 
Northern Virginia. The only hojje for the Union army was 
a long-drawn-out process, and with larger numbers, better 
kej)t, and more often relieved. Grant's army would ultimately 
make that of Lee's succumb, from sheer exhaustion and dis- 
integration. 

The battle was not terminated on the 12th. During the 
next five days there was a contiimous movement of the LTnion 
corps to the east wliich was met by a corresponding readjust- 
ment of the Confederate lines. After various maneuvers, 
Iliuicock was ordered to the point where the battle was fought 
on the 12th, and on the 18th and 19th, the last effort was made 
to break the lines of the Confederates. Ewell, however, drove 
the Federals back and the next day he had a severe engage- 
ment with the Union left wing, \^'hile endeavoring to find out 
something of Grant's plans. 

Twelve days of active effort were thus spent in skirmish- 
ing, 6ghttng, and countermarching. In the last two engage- 
ments the Union losses were nearly two thousand, which are 
included in those before stated. It was decided to abandon the 
attempt to dislmlge Lee from his entrenchments, and to move 
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"WALK YOUR HORSES" 



ONE OF THE GRIM JOKES OF W/VR 



AS PLAYED AT 



CHESTERFIELD BRIDGE. NORTH AN^^A 



The sign posted by the local authorities at Taylor's bridge, where the Telegraph Road crosses the North 
Anna, was "Walk your horses." The wooden structure was referred to by the nulitaiy as Chesterfield 
bridge. Here Hancock's C-orps arrived toward evening of May 23d, and the Confederate entrenchments, 
sho\s-ing in the foreground, were seized by the old "Berry Brigade." In the heat of the chart^e the Xinely- 
third New York carried their colors to the middle of the bridge, driving off the Confederates before they 
could destroy it. Wlien the Federals began crossing next day Ihey had to run the gantlet of musketry 
and artillery fire from the opposite bank. Several regiments of New York hea^y artillery poured across the 
structure at the double-quick with the hostile shells bursting al>out their heads. Wlien Captain Sleeper's 
Eighteenth Massachu.setts battery began crossing, tlie Confeflerate cannoneers redoiibled their efforts to 
blow up the ammunition by well-aimed shots. Sleeper passed over only one piece at a time in order to 
diminish the target and enforce the obsen'ance of the local law by walking his horses! The Second Corps 
got no further than the ridge beyond, where Lee's strong V formation held it from further advance. 
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to the North Anna River. On tin- 2(tth of May tlie march 
was resumed. Tlit* men had siilferetl great hardsliips from 
hunger, ex|>c)sure, ami ineessant action, aiul many would fall 
asleep on the line of march. 

On tlie day after the start, Hancock crossed the Matta- 
poiiy Kivcr at one point and Warren at another. Hancock 
was ordered to take ]>osition on the right Imnk and, if iM'ae- 
ticahle, to attack tlie Confederates wherever found, liy the 
l!2d, \V rigid and JJurnside came up and the march prucceiled. 
Hut the vigilant TjCc ha<l again detected the plans of his 
adversary. 

Meade's army had harely started in its piu'pose to turn 
tlie Confederates' fiank when the Southern forces were oti the 
way to block the army of the Nortli. As on the march from 
the Wilderness to Spotsylvania, I^ee^s troops took the shorter 
route, along main roads, and readied the North ^Vruui ahead 
of the Federals. Warren's cor])s was the first of Meade's 
army to arrive at the north hardv of the river, which it did on 
the afternoon of May '2lk\. Lee was already on the .south 
hank, hut Warren erosse<l without opposition. No sooner 
had lie gotten over, however, than he was attacked hy the Con- 
I'ederates and a se\x're hut undecisive cngagenient followed. 
The next morning (the 24th) Hancock and Wright |jut their 
troops across at places some miles apart, and before these tw(> 
wings of the army could he Joined, Lee made a hrilliant stroke 
hy marching in hetween them, forming a wedge whose point 
reste<l on the hank, opposite the I'nion center, under Uurnside. 
which had not yet crossed the river. 

The Army of the Potomac was now in three hadly sepa- 
rated parts. Uurnside could not get over in surticient strength 
to reenforee the wings, and all attempts hy the latter to aid 
him in so doing met with considerable disaster. The loss in 
these engagements a|i}>roxiniated two thousan<l on each side. 

On the 'I'Ah, Sheridan and his cavalry rejoined the army. 
They had been gone since the Otii and their raid was most 
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WHERE GRANT FOUND OUT HIS MISTAKE 



At those white tents ahove Quarles' Nrill dam sits (jraiit. at his "General Headquarters" on the 44th of 
May, and he lias round ont ttM> late that Lee has led him iuto a trap. Tlie Army of Northern Virginia 
had beaten him in the race for the North Anna, and it was found strongly entrenched on the south side of 
the stream. The corp.s of Warren and ^\'rig}lt had crossed at Jerielio Mills a mile above Quarks' Mill, and 
Hancock's crossiii^j had l>een effected so easily at the wooden brid^je just helow Qnarles' Mill. Grant had 
reeuforc-ed both w'mgs of liis army before he discovered tliat it wa,s divided. Lee's lines stretcheij sonth- 
virard in the form of a \\ with the apex resting close to the river. The great strategist had folded back his 
flanks to let in Grant's forces on either .side. This and the following pieture.s form a unique series of illus- 
trations in panorama of the futile crossing of the North .\nna by the Federals, 
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THE UNDISPUTED CROSSING 
AT NORTH ANNA 

These pictures show the fwirUion-hridge laid 
for the crossing of the corps of Warren and 
Wright at Jericho Fortl. about four miles far- 
ther upstream than the Chesterfield or Tay- 
lor's brid>?e. The Federals met with no oppo- 
sition at this crossing, their sharpshooters Wing 
al)le to keep off the Confederates, while the 
(jonlonniers were at work. In the two upper 
pietures the old Jericho Mill stands on the north 
hank. Oti the cniinenee ahove it is the Gentry 
house and other dwellings, past which the am- 
munition-train is winding tlown the road to the 
crossing. Warren's Fiftli Corps was soon to 
need its ammunition. The infantry were all 
across by 4 :!iO in tlie afternoon of May "iiSd and. 
advancing over the ground seen in the lower 
liicture, formed their lines on the edge of a 
wood half a mile lieyond the south bank. The 
artillery was posted on the ridge. Before 
W^arn-n could get into position Lee sent the 
whole of Hill's Corps against him. A brigade 
of Cutler's di\'ision was forced back, but after 
some sharp fighting the Confederates were 
driven hack into their trenches, leaving many 
killed and wounded, and five hundred pri.soners. 





Thus th«! Fodcrnls held Ihe spproafbes In tbrir pontoon-bridge at Jerii-hti Mill ihirinR the sultry Hays of May (24-4fl) whili- Grant was 
making up his mind thai Lee's position toiihi not f>e successfully attacked. The coqis of Warren and Wright liave all crossed the 
brid^, followed by the wagon-trains. Guards huve Ix'cn posted on cither bank. The felled timber on the north bank was cut so u 
to allow the Federal reserve arlillcry to cummiiml the bridge. At either end sit twi) sentinels ready to rhji!len({e perfunrtiirily any 
stngglcr who may pass. The rest of the men have sUiekefl arms and given themselves up to idlene.ss, stretehiag their improvised 
thdters to shield Ihem from the broiling sun. One man by the oUl mill is bathing his feet, weary with the long marrh. 






THE CAPTIRED RED.VN 
AM) THE BRILH.E 

Across Ihis insecure foot-hridgc Hancock's 
Iroopliad lo pass in the attack *ni (licCon- 
fcderale works which commamled TayU>r's 
hridgc on the North Anna, A lungiie of 
land formed by the juuction of Long Creek 
with the larger stream was the positron 
thosen for tJie redan which is seen topping 
the ridge in the upper picture. Birney's 
division advanced across the bare and bar- 
ren plain of the httle peninsula, and pressing 
across the shaky lit lie fool -bridge at the 
double-quick, sw ept up the sliarp height seen 
in the picture above, while three sections of 
Tidball's battery covered the assault of 
Pierce and E^gan. As their line approached, 
the C'onfe<lerates abandoned the redau and 
fled. The Eederals, digging footholds in the 
parajtcl with their bayonets, clambered up 
and planted their colors. In takmg the 
lower picture the camera was placed within 
the (\>nfederate works looking toward the 
ground ttver which the Federals apjjroachcd. 
The fresh earthworks in the foreground 
Mcrt^ hastily thrown up to strengthen the 
redan, which was originally built during the 
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\N1IERE TUE BATTLE-LINE WENT 
OVER 

On the pont<Miii-bridge in the lower picture 
crossfed Smyth's tli\ision of the Second Corps 
on the morning of May 'iith. Eorniing in line 
of battle on the south bank, they advanced and 
carried the Confederate works that commandeil 
Taylor's or the Chesterfield bridge above. 
The Confederates at once brought u|} relMi- 
forcements and attacked Smyth, wlio. also re- 
enforced, held his position during a furious 
rain-storm until dark. Ctitii the pontoons 
were laid, (Irant could not get his army across 
the North Anna in sufficient force to make the 
attack he contemplated. The lower picture 
shows one of the two pontoon-bridges laid be- 
low Taylor's bridge so that its defenders could 
be driven ofF and the Frderal troops enabled tf> 
use it. The railroad bridge below Taylor's 
had been destroyed, but still farther down- 
stream was an old foot-bridge. \ short di:i- 
tance above here the pontoons were laid. They 
can be .seen in the upper pieltire beyond the 
ponlonniers in the foregroun<l, who are at work 
strengthening the foot-bridge so that it, ton, 
can be used for the passage of the triwps thai 
were to retreat from the embarra.ssing pre 
(liearaent into which Lee had lured them. 
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successful. Besides the dedsive victory over the Confederate 
cavalry at Yellow Tavern, they had destroyed several depots 
of supplies, four trains of cars, and many miles of railroad 
track. Nearly four hundred Federal prisoners on their way 
to Richmond had heen r^cued from their captors. The dash- 
ing cavalrymen had even carried the first line of work around 
Richmond, and had made a detour down the James to com- 
municate with General Butler. Grant was highly satisfied 
with Sheridan's performance. It had been of the greatest 
assistance to him, as it had drawn off the whole of the Con- 
federate cavalry, and made the guarding of the wagon trains 
an easy matter. 

But here, on the banks of the North Anna, Grant had 
been completely checkmated by Lee. He realized this and 
decided on a new move, although he still clung to his idea of 
turning the Confederate right. The Federal wings were with- 
drawn to the north side of the river during the night of May 
26th and the whole set in motion for the Pamunkey River at 
Hanovertown. Two divisions of Sheridan's cavalry and War- 
ren's corps were in advance. Lee lost no time in pursuing his 
great antagonist, but for the first time the latter was able to 
hold his lead. Along the Totopotomoy, on the afternoon of 
May 28th, infantry and cavalry of both armies met in a 
severe engagement in which the strong position of Lee's troops 
again foiled Grant's purpose. The Union would have to try 
at some other point, and on the 81st Sheridan's cavalry took 
possession of Cold Harbor. This was to be the next battle- 
ground. 
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COLD HARBOR 

Cold Harbor is, I think, the only battle I ever fought that I would not 
fight over again under the circinnstances. I have always r^fretted that 
the last assault at Cold Harbor was ever made. — General U. S. Grant in 
his ** Memoirs,'^ 

ACX'ORDIXG to Grant's well-made plans of march, the 
various corps of the Army of the Potomac set out from 
the banks of the North Anna on the night of May 26, 1864, 
at the times and by the routes assigned to them. Early on 
the morning of May 27th Lee set his force in motion by the 
Telegraph road and such others as were available, across the 
I^ittle and South Anna rivers toward Ashland and Atlee's 
Station on the Virginia Central Railroad. 

Thus the armies were stretched like two live wires along 
the swampy bottom-lands of eastern Virginia, and as they 
came in contact, here and there along the line, there were 
the inevitable sputterings of flame and considerable destruc- 
tion wrought. The advance Federal infantrj'- crossed the 
Pamunkey, after the cavalr}% at Hanoverstown, early on May 
28th. The Second Corps was close behind the Sixth ; the Fifth 
was over by noon, while the Ninth, now an integral portion of 
the Army of the Potomac, passed the river by midnight. 

On the 31st General Sheridan reached Cold Harbor, 
which Meade had ordered him to hold at all hazards. This 
place, probably named after the old home of some English 
settler, was not a town but the meeting-place of several roads 
of great strategic importance to the Federal army. They led 
not only toward Richmond by the way of the upper Chicka- 
hominy bridges, but in the direction of White House Landing, 
on the Pamunkey River. 

Both I^ee and Meade had received reenforcements — the 
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READY Rm THE ADVANCE THAT I.EK DROVE BACK 



Between these luxtiriant banlu strptch the pontoons and hridRes to facilitate the rapid crossing of the North Anna by Hanctx^k's Corpa 
oo Miiy iith. Thus was r«»mplctf»d the pHSsajfc In the snutli of \hc stn>iim nf (lie two vnngn i)f tlie Army of iW Potttnift<*. But when 
thecmlrr under Fium.sirle was drivpn back and si-vcn-ly liandled nl Ox Kurd, (Jrant iniTnccliately detachetl a •>rigade each from Han- 
cock and Wanrn to attack the apeit nf l^e's wwIrc on the doiith liank of I he rivpr. hii( the pomtion was too strong to justify tlie at- 
tempt. Then it dawned upon l!u' Fed<»nd fr<-nfml-in-phief that Ja'c had cleaved the Army of the Polnmar into two separated 
bodieft. To r^enforce either wing wcmld require two croissings of the river, while Lee could quickly inarch troop* from one side to the 
nlher witJiJn his impregnable wedge. As Grant put it in hia report, " To make a direct attack from either wing would cause n slaughter 
of our men that even success wmdd not justify." 
fcl 
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former by Breckinridge, and the scattered forces in western 
Virginia, and by Pickett and Hoke from Xorth Carolina. 
From Bermuda Hundred where (General Butler was " bottled 
up " — to use a phrase which Grant employed and afterward re- 
gretted — Cieneral W. F. Smith was ordered to bring the 
Eighteenth Corps of the Army of the James to the assistance 
of Meade, since Butler could defend his position perfectly 
well with a small force, and could make no headway against 
Beauregard with a large one. Grant had now nearly one 
hundred and fourteen thousand troops and Lee about eighty 
thousand. 

Sheridan's appearance at Cold Harbor was resented in 
vain by Fitzhugh Lee, and the next morning, June 1st, the 
Sixth Corps arrived, followed by General Smith and ten 
'1^ thousand men of the Eighteenth, who had hastened from the 
landing-place at White House. These took position on the 
right of the Sixth, and the Federal line was promptly faced 
l)y Longstreet's corps, a part of A. P. Hill's, and the divisions 
of Hoke and Breckinridge. At six o'clock in the afternoon 
Wright and Smith advanced to the attack, which Hoke and 
Kershaw received with courage and determination. The Con- 
federate line was broken in several places, but before night 
checked the struggle the Southerners had in some degree re- 
gained their position. The short contest was a severe one for 
the Federal side. ^Vright lost about twelve hundred men and 
Smith one thousand. 

The following day the final dispositions were made for 
the mighty struggle that would decide Grant's last chance to 
interpose between Lee and Richmond. Hancock and the Sec- 
ond Corps arrived at Cold Harbor and took position on the 
left of (General Wright. Burnside, with the Ninth Corps, was 
placed near Bethesda Church on the road to Mechanicsville, 
while Warren, with the Fifth, came to his left and connected 
with Smith's right. Sheridan was sent to hold the lower 
Chickahoniinv bridges and to cover the road to White House, 
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which was now the base of supplies. On tlic Southern side 
Kuell's eorjis, now eoniinanded by (kiieral Early, faced liurn- 
side's and Warren's. 1 .on^street's corps, still under Ander- 
Non, was (jpposite Wright and Smith, while A. P. Hill, on 
the extreme right, eonf routed Hancock. There was sharp 
fighfing during the eidire day, hot Karly flid not succeed in 
getting upon the Federal right iiauk, as he attempted to do. 

Both armies lay very close to each other and were well 
entrenched, Lee was naturally strf>ng on his right, and his 
left was difficult of access, since it must be appruaelicd through 
wooded swamps. Well-placed batteries made artillery fire 
from front and l)oth Hanks jjossilde, hut Cirant decided to 
attack the whole Confederate front, and word was sent to the 
corps cftmmanders to assault at half-past four the following 
morning. 

The hot sultry weather of the preceding days had brought 
much sntTering. Tlie movement of troops and wagons raised 
clouds of dust which settled down upon the sweltering men 
and beasts. Hut five o'clock on the afternoon of .Tune 2d 
brought the grateful rain, and tliis contiiiue*l during tlie night, 
giving great relief to the exhausted troops. 

At the hour designated the Federal lines moved pj'omptly 
from their shallow rifie-pits toward the Confederate works. 
Tlie main assault was made by the Second, Sixth, and Kigh- 
teenth corj>s. Willi dcteriuine<l and firm stej) they started to 
cross the space between the opposing cnlrenehments. The 
silence of the dawning summer morning was broken by the 
screiuns of ntusket-hall ami canister and shell. That move of 
the h'ederal battle-litte o|>ened the iiery fm'nace aenrss the 
intervening space, whieb was. in the next instant, a \'esuvius, 
j)ouring tons and tons of steel and lead into the moving 
limnan mass. From front, from right and left, artillery 
crashed and swe|>t the HchI, musketry and grape hewed and 
mangled and mowed down the line of blue as it movctl ttn its 
approach. 
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COLD HARBOR 

battlt- iif ( i)ld Hurljitr <>n Juih- ;M v,»s IIk' 
ihini trt'nu-iMluus rnmigrnifiit of (.iriint's 
campaign iigaiiL<it Kic-liiiKiiHl within a iiKintli. 
It WH* also his costliest onset on Lee's veterati 
ana)". Grunt had riskf«J iimoh in his rhangf <if 
liose to thi- Jami's in onk-r !<► bring him nt-airr 
to Richincind iiii4 (u \hf fricnilly hand wliirli 
liutler with thr Army of ifw James was in ii 
|M>sition U> r«u'h out to him. Lee luul again 
t'onfrontwl him, entrt-nehiag biniadf but six 
inilM from thr initwftrk.*) uf llichmoiiil. whih* 
the C'hic-kahominy i-ut ittf any fiirthi-r llanksttg 
mottmicnt. There was nntliing tci do bul 
fight it out. jind (Iraut ordered an attack idl 
nioag the line. Od June 3*\ In- hurh-d th<> 
Anqy of the Pulutnac v^in^t the inferior 
luinibers cif Lee, and in a brave assault upon 
^^ the Confederate entn'nchiiK'tits, lost ten 
^H thousuid mm in twenty minutes. 

(•rant's luiuiult at C<ild Hurhnr vvii.t marked by 
^^ the gnllantry of (icnerul Haneock s ilivisiun 
^H and uf the brigxdes of Gibbon and Barluvr. who 
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on the left of the Federal line ehorKcd up the 
nstrnt in their fr»>nt u|M)n llie eoiieeiit rated 
wrlillery of the Confederates; tliey look the 
ptt>iilitin itnti held it for ii mouieut under a 
piUiug tire, whieh finally drcive them baek. but 
not until they hati captnreil a Bag and three 
hundred prisoners. The l>atlle was subsUn- 
lially over by lialf-ptwl seven in the morning. 
Imt milten fighting eonltnued ihruughoul the 
day. About noontime General Grunl, wlii> had 
vijiite<i all the eorp.s e«omnittnders to jhh- for 
himself (he priititions gained and what euuld lie 
done, eondu( led that the Ciuifedemles wen- Itwi 
Ktntnnl\- entrencheil to be dish^Jged and orden^l 
that further offensive action should eease. All 
the next day the dead and woundivi lay on the 
field uneareil for while bolli armies warily 
wnlehed each other. The lower picture waa 
taken during this weary wail. Not till Ihe 
7th was a sati.sfaetory truce arrangi-d. and 
I hen all bul two of the wounde<l Federals had 
died. No wonder that Grant wrote, " I have 
always regreltetl that the la.st assault at Cold 
HarlKtr was ever made," 



FEDERAL CAMP AT COLD HARBOR AFTER TIIK B.VTTLE 
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had occupied less ••^d^-- "rri rjirj'rref- iijuf 'terirt ic ii:cr faki 
passed tlie greater j«tr: .: "iir f^rzLi: -w-Jif :T*r. M'taiat. at 
headquarters, w&s c-iiVi-klj nAae XTtr^ "iit": ■£*«. rrr;* ie*:«Br- 
iiiaiider had a srr^r^s ^r^^z^trj^ ijiLrrfC •_». n*u2iii*:r- anri. 
straiijtre to say. t>r ccLililris "■■t?«r iZ liLrtiei iji*- G«ir 
eral McMah<.«n ::. " BiTtl-es trji IjSb^Srrf : :i«r Chrl W»r~ 
explains this cur!"*!* fiiie :: i.^JLirs: 

" Each ci>r}.r4 c- CEJirj-Str rri«:r:e£ irii ci'eir'i»rrt»i t.> 
(ieiieral Meade ti-at :he ■ -ibrr w-r-rtts ^-ci^iirjifrs. r-^tt or jef^- 
as the case nifiiht l<-. fiH-s: :• i-t*:"=v'^ r_.ii. rr.ci g'* Jtiijig 
tire by silencing l»artcr:es ii: tbeJr risi«ctr>i: :r ci*: >ari~'A- tfcit 
he c<nild gi^ no farther ur.rll Wrirrt iiirir.icti'i ;ip:<i L» ie-ft; 
IlanciK'k. that it was iL*jrss :' r ri=i t> anccipt a fur- 
tlier aiivance until Wrght ativarjo^i ui» r. hi> ri^t: Wrl^ht. 
that it was iniiH>ssihle f«.«r Vri t<> n> ve ui.Til Ssiith and Hao- 
ctx-k advanced to his sup{j">rt 'i-fi his r'^.t ar^fi ief: *»> ^slixU 
him fn>ni the enemy's endlaiie. These despatches netnesstrJv 
canseii mystiticatii.>n at head.juarters. . . . Tbr expKanatk>ti 
was simple eniHigh. altht.xi^ii it was n«>t kru'-wn u::rll r^vvo- 
iiaissance liad l.»cen made. The three c">ri« hid n"A>vcd upxi 
diverging lines, each direetly facing the enemy in its inm»r- 
diate front, and the farther each had advancerl the n»re its 
flunk had l>eti.>me expi>joi." 

Not yet understanding the real state of affairs Meade 
continueil to i»ue orders to advance. T'> \o s*.> was now 
Ixryond huntan ij«r»sibility. The men o.HiId only renew the 
tire from the iJ*r»itions they had gaineil. Cieneral Smith re^ 
ceived a \erhal onier fn^m Meade to make another assault, 
and he llatly refuxrd \.*i ol.«ey. It was long |.»ast n^xHi. 
and after (vraiit was c»»;fnizarit of the full situation, that 
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THE POKCES AT LAST JOIN HANDS 



Chftrtcs City Court Hoiis4> on thr James River. June 14, IfiHt. Il was with infinili* relief tlial Grant saw llie atlvanee tif llic Army of 
ibc Potonuic r<-ti('h tluM point on June l-Mli. His last. Hjmkin^ inovenienl wa.t an i^xtn^nely liamtnlon.s iin<*. Mure ihiiii fifty luilcH 
intervened between him and Butler by thp rotuls he would have tn IrBveU anil he ha<l U> cross both Ihv Chiekahominy and the Juau-s, 
which yrttr iinbriilged. The parununinl JiiBf nlty was to get. the Army of the Polnmiir out of its pu^iliotj iK-fnre ]av, wliu <Nmfnjntiii 
it «l t'olil HarUir. Ltf Inul the shurter linp and Ix-tler roadx l<> move uver and meet Grant at the ( ■hiekahotniny. nr he might, if he 
rhose. descend rapidly on Butler ami erush him before Grant couHd unite with him. "But," says (irunl, "thf move had to be made, 
and I i*Ii«'d upon L**(-"s tiol seeiiif^ tiiy dan|i*T its 1 .saw il." Near llie old Charleji City Court House the erosMng of llie Jame.s was 
iHjccMsfully accomphshe<l, and on the I Uh Grant tiKik steamer and ran up the river to Ik-rumdu Hundred to see (ieneral Duller and 
direct the movement agalniit Petersburg, that began the final investment of thai citv. 
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Meade issued orders for the suspension of all further offensive 
operations. 

A word remains to be said as to fortunes of Burnside*s 
and Warren's forces, which were on the Federal right. Gen- 
erals Potter and Willcox of the Ninth Corps made a quick 
capture of Early's advanced rifle-pits and were waiting for 
the order to advance on his main entrenchments, when the 
order of suspension arrived. Early fell upon him later in the 
day but was repulsed. Warren, on the left of Burnside, drove 
Rodes' division back and repulsed Gordon's brigade, which had 
attacked him. The commander of the Fifth Corps reported 
that his line was too extended for further operations and Bir- 
ney's division was sent from the Second Corps to his left. But 
by the time this got into position the battle of Cold Harbor 
was practically over. 

After the day's conflict the field presented a scene that 
was indescribable! It showed war in all its horror. It is even 
painful to attempt a record of the actual facts, so appalling 
was the loss and the suffering. The groans and the moaning 
of the wounded during the night were heart-breaking. For 
three days many unfortunate beings were left lying, uncared 
for, where they fell. It was almost certain death to venture 
outside of the entrenchments. Where the heaviest assaults 
occurred the ground was literally covered with the dead and 
dying, and nearly all of them were Federal soldiers. Volun- 
teers who offered to go to their relief were in peril of being 
shot, yet many went bravely out in the face of the deadly fire, 
to bring in their wounded comrades. 

On the 5th, the Second Corps was extended to the Chicka- 
hominy, and the Fifth Corps was ordered to the rear of Cold 
Harbor. The Eighteenth Corps was placed along the Mata- 
dequin. Lee threatened attack on the 6th and 7th, but he soon 
desisted and retired to his entrenchments. 

The losses to the Federal army in this battle and the 
engagements which preceded it were over seventeen thousand, 
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BACK TO THE OLD BASK 



\MiUc House Landing, on Ific Pamiinkey River, hustles with life in June, 1864. Once tnofe, just before the buttle of <."old llarlK>p, 
McC']ellan*s old headquarters at the out5t>t of the Peninsula Camiwign of 'Gi springs into great activity. River alcamers ami liargoa 
charge their cargoes fnr the army that is again endeavaring In rlrive I^ee atTcws the f "hiekahominy and hark upon Richinoni!. Grant's 
tin reliance was U(>on the Incxiiaiistihle supplies whieh lay at the ct>nimim<l of the North. He knew well that the Je<:imuled and iiu- 
puveriithed South could not long tiohl out aguinst the "hammering" which the greater abundance of Federal money and men nuide 
it possible for hira to keep up. Hence, without haste but without rest, he attacked T>ce upon every occasion and under all conditions. 
■ware that his own losses, even if the greater, could be made up, while those of hi« anlagoni.it could not. He lielieved tlwt thi.-i wa-H 
; surest and speediest way to end the war. and that all tohl it would involve the lea.st sacrifice of blood and treasure. 
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while the Coiifederute loss did not exceed one-fil'tli uf that 
Muniber. Grant had failed in his plan to destroy Lcc north 
ol' the James River, and saw that he ninst now cross it. 

Thirty days had passed in the campaign since the Wil- 
derness and the grand total in losses to CI rant's army in killed, 
wounded, and missing was 54,9*29. The losses in Lee's army 
were never accurately given, hut they were very much less in 
proportion to the numerical strength of the two armies. If 
Crant })ad infhcted jiunislirncnt upon his foe equal to that 
suffered hy the Federal forces, Lee's army would have been 
practically anniliilated. liut, as matters stood, after the bat- 
tle of Cold Harbor, with reenforccments to tlie Confederate 
arms antl the couiparatively smull losses they had sustained, 
Lee's army stood on the field of this last engagement ahiiost 
as large as it was iii the begiiming of the campaign. 

For nearly twelve tlays the two armies* lay within their 
entrenchmetits on tiiis field, while the Federal cavalry was 
sent to destroy the railroad enniniunications between Kich- 
mond and Ihc .Shenandoah valley an<l Lynchburg. One 
writer says that during this time shar[)shoe)ting was incessant, 
and " no man upon all that line couhl stand erect and live 
an instant," Soldiers whose terms of service had expired and 
were ordered home, had to crawl on their hands and knees 
thrtnigh the trendies to the rear. No advance was atterupte4l 
during this time by the Confederates, hut every night at nine 
o'clock the whole Confederate line opened tire with nuiskct 
and cannon. This was done by Lee in apprehension of the 
possible witlidrawal by night of Grant's army. 

The Federal general-in-chief had decided to secure Peters- 
burg and confront Lee once merre. (iencral Gillmore was sent 
by Butler, with cavalry and iid'antry, on June 10th to make 
the capture, but was unsuccessfid. Thereupon General Smith 
and the Kighteenth Corj>s were despatched to White House 
Landing to go forward by water and reach Petersburg before 
Lee had time to reenforce it. 
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BUTLIvH " BOTTLED UP* 

Rutlcr, after his disastrous repulse at 
DrcwTy's Bluff, tlircw uj) strung en- 
IrciichuienU across the nwk of the 
Imltli^-shnpM territory wiiich he tnx'U- 
picil lu"lw«?n the AppoTnattox and (lie 
Juuic-s. Tliut was «'xuclfy wlinl Beaun'- 
gartl wanted, and llie Coufederute 
general immpdiatcty constructed fit'ld 
worL-i all along Ihitler's front, cffwlually 
rluiiint; Ibe nt-ck tif tliis "bottk'." H<'rt' 
Rutlt^r remained in inactivity tilt the 
dusf *if llic war, Hf built tlic elalw>- 
rnte sifcual lower wt-en in the (lictiire so 
that he rauld oljsfrve all the operalioas 
iif the Coufedenites, altliougti he could 
mjike no luove af^ainsl any ot ihetn. 
rrencraU Giluiorc and "Baldy" Smith 
liolh urptd u[Hin BulItT llie layinf; of 
pontiHjn;!t across the Appomattox in 
order to advance on Petersburg, the key 
hi Riehnioiid. Hut Huller eurtly rcplifij 
that he would build no bridg4>M ftir 
West Pointers to retreat over. 





Tile gnn is in fimfrMlrnito BnUrrj' Hr<H)kr mmlluT of tin- <k'f<*nsfH mi the JiiinfH (Hmstnu'tiil iifliT HiiIUt wii.i Imtllwl iiji. Hrn" in 
1805 till- ijiinniTs wt-re still iit thi-ir [hksIs gnurtliiiK iIh- wuUt ajjproat'h to Richmond. The FctlrrnU luul mil U-rn jiblf U> p^l up Ihe 
river since Uipir Erst unsucceswful effort in IMi, wlu'ti (lie liastily conslructed Fort Darting i*t Dt-fwry's Htiiff ImfHw! the Monitor and 
Ihf (itiltiia. Rntlcry nri>okc was situiiti-d abcfvr Diih-h flap, the narrow nwk uf Faimr'!* Itliinil, whuiv.- ItutliT's was htixily digging 
his famous cnunl lo cnnhli* the FedcrnI gTinljwits U> gel by the obstrucliuna he lumst-K hitil i-auseil to he sunk in the river. Kvcn the 
canal proved a failure, for when the elaborate ditch waj finished under fire From the Confederate batteries above, the dam wax un- 
skilfully blown up and renuiined an effective barrier ngninsl (he paN.snge uf vessels. 






Thb Coofedcrate gun at Balti-ry Dantzltr swupt tlu' .latins at a point where llie rivir flows due south amumi Fairar's Island. " Hiil- 
ler's Campaign" consislrd mcn-ly <if an advamr by land np the Janii'S' to Dtvwry's Uliiff and snglorinus rrtreat t>aek again. Far frnni 
^threatening Richnumd, il i'ual)lcd llif ("iinfcdi'raLfji lo €t>nstriift .strung river iji-fi-n.scs be-lnw Furt Darling (in tlic JauiL-s lo hold in 
^Beck the Fwleral fleet and as.sist in keeping the neck of Butler'.s *'tK)ltle" tightly closed. The guns at Batterj' Dantzler eontmUed 
the river at Tnnl's Reach. In h straight line from DrcwTy's Bluff to City Pninl it wa.s but nine niilet). but the Janie.s flows in a suc- 
tion of curves and bends at all angles of the eotnpass, around sti-rp bluffs, past swamp and tneadow-land. making the route by 
« journey of thirty miles. If the Federal gunboata could have p&aaed their own obstmctiona and the Confcdorale torpedoes, 
y would still have been Bubjeeled to I In* fire of Batterj' Dantzler from their rear in attempting to reach Richmond. 
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GUN THAT MOrKED THE FEDEILVLS 



This huge Confederate cannon in one of the batteries above Dutch Gap bore on the canal that was being 
dug by the Fe<lcral,s. Awny to the south stretches the flat and swiimpy (.-ountrj', a complete protection 
against hostile uiiHtary operations. The Confederate cannoneers amused themselves by dropping shot 
iiiid shell upon the Federal colored rcfjinients toiling on Butler's ciuial. Aside from the activity of the 
diggers, the Army of the James had nothing to do. 
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TO ATLANTA 

•Tolinston was an officer who, by the <-oiniiion (>onscnt of the military 
men of l)oth sides, was rei-konod second only to I^ce, if second, in the 
<|ualiti(>s wliich fit an officer for the responsibility of great commands. . . . 
I Ic practistnl a lynx-eyed watchfulness of his advei-sary, tempting liim con- 
stantly to assault his entrenchments, holding his fortified positions to the 
last, nionu'nt, but choosing that last moment so well as to save nearly every 
guii and wagon in the final withdrawal, and always presenting a fnmt 
covtM-od by such defenses that one man in the line was, by all sound mili- 
tary rules, ccjual to three or four in the attack. In this way he tronstantly 
neutralized tlie su|)eriority of foix-e his opjxment wielde<l, and made his 
campaign from Dalton to the Chattaho(x:hee a nuxlel of defensive warfare. 
It is Sliennan's glory that, with a totally diffeix'nt tem{)erament, he ac- 
cepted his advei-sary's game, and played it with a skill that was finally 
successful, as we shall see. — Mqjor-Generid Jiwoh D. Car, U.S.V.^ in 
"■Atlanta.'" 

THE two leading Federal generals of the war, Grant and 
Sherman, met at Xashville, Tennessee, on March 17, 
18(54, and arranged for a great concerted doiihle movement 
against the two main Southern armies, the Army of Northern 
Virginia and the Army of Tennessee. Grant, who had been 
made commander of all the Federal armies, was to take per- 
sonal charge of the Army of the Potomac and move against 
Lee, while to Sherman, whom, at (Grant's rcfpiest. President 
liincoln had placed at the head of the Military Division of 
the Mississij)])!, he turned over the Western army, which was 
to ])rocecd against Johnston. 

It was decided, moreover, that the two movements were 
to he simultaneous and tliat they were to begin early in May. 
Sherman concentrated his forces around Chattanooga on the 
Tennessee River, where the Army of the Cumberland had 
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IN THE FORKFRONT— GENERAI. RKTIARD \V. JOHNS<W AT HRAYSVILLE 



" On Ihc balcony of iMs lit tie cottage at Graysvillr. Georgia, staada General Richard W. JtihnjirHj, ready to advance witli his cavalry ttiviaion 
in the vanguard of the dirt^ot inove^meiit iijMm tlie < 'onftslerul'-s strongly posted at Dnltcin. Sliorman's eavulry forces under Stone- 

Ianan and Garrard were not yet fidly equipped and joined the amiy after the eampatgn had opened. General Rirhard W, Johnson's 
division of Thomas' 4-otnmand, with General Palmer's division, was given the honor of heading ih'' line of march when the Federals 
^t in motion on May .>lJi. The same troops (Palmers division) had made the same mureli in Feiiniarv, sent liy Grant to engage 
Johnston at Dalton during ShermanV Meridian eanipaign. JoliaMin was a West Pointer: he bad gained \m cavalry training in the 
Mexican War. and had fought the Indians on the Texas Ixirder. lie distinguished himself at Corinth, and rapidly ros<' to the enm- 
mand of a divisinu jt» Huell's army. Fresli fn>m a Confederate pristm, he joined the Army of (he Cutulierland in the !>iininier of IHfisi 
to win new laurels at Stone's River, Chicka manga, and Missionary Ridge. His sabers were conapifuously active in the Atlanta cam- 
paign; and at the luillle of New Hope Chuwli on May liSlh Johnson him.self was woundwl. hut recoverefl in time to join Sehofield 
after the fall i>f .\llauta and to assist liiiu in driving U(mh[ and Forrest out of Tennessee. For bis bmvery at the lialtle of \'iu>jliville 
br WHS brevetted brigMlier-general. U. S. A., December 16, 1864, and ufter the war he was retire<J with ihe hrevel of major-general. 
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spent the winter, and where a decisive battle had been fought 
some months before, in the autumn of 1863. His army was 
composed of three parts, or, more proj>erly, of three armies 
operating in concert. These were the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, led by General James B. McPherson; the Army of 
Ohio, under General John M. Schofield. and the Army of 
tlie Cumberland, commanded by General George H. Thomas. 
Tlie last named was much larger than the other two combined. 
Tlie triple army aggregated the grand total of ninety-nine 
thousand men, six thousand of whom were cavalnmien, while 
four thousand four hundred and sixty belonged to the artil- 
lery. There were two hundred and fifty-four heavy gims. 

Soon to be pitted against Sherman's anny was that of 
General Joseph E. Johnston, which had spent the winter at 
Dalton, in the State of Georgia, some thirty miles soutlieast 
of Chattanooga. It was by chance that Dalton became the 
winter quarters of the Confederate army. In the preceding 
autumn, when General Bragg had been defeated on Mission- 
ary Ridge and driven from the vicinity of Chattanooga, he 
retreated to Dalton and stopped for a night's rest. Discov- 
ering the next morning that he was not pursued, he there 
remained. Some time later he was sui)erseded by General 
Johnston. 

By telegraph, General Sherman was apprised of the time 
when Grant was to move upon Lee on the banks of the Rapi- 
dan, in Virginia, and he prepared to move his own army at 
the same time. But he was two days behind Grant, who began 
his Virginia cam])aign on ^lay 4th. Sherman broke camp on 
the Gth and led his legions across hill and valley, forest and 
stream, toward the Confederate stronghold. Nature was all 
abloom with the opening of a Southern spring and the sol- 
diers, who had long chafed under their enforced idleness, now 
rejoiced at the exliilarating journey before them, though their 
mission was to be one of strife and bloodshed. 

Johnston's army numbered about fifty-three thousand, 
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BEGINNING TUE FIRST FLANK MOVEMENT 

In th<" upiwr piclurtN presontcd tliroiigli lln> kindness of Gi-ntTJil C. P. Tliruston, are the lieadquarkTs of tJoiieru! ThrtuuLs at KinpK.ilrl. 
fi<'<jrgia. Mayo, liUVi. On Lhal day. Jipjuiinlcti bytiranl tur tbchcRiniiiiig of t lie ".simulUcn-i»U5 iuo\ truenls " he hud phmncii to rarry 
oul in 18M, General Sherman rode tiul the ei^tlitieii mil<>* from t'hnttancx>gB to Ringgold with liis atatf, iibnut lialf a down wagons, 
^d a sinplf company of Oliio .sliaq»ilHX)lrrs. A small rxmipany of irrcgidur Alabitma c-iivalry nrtrd as roiiricrs. Sherman's mess 
(9tal>[i!<hinfnt wjui h'ss bulky than th«t (if iiny <jf his hrigude foninuindrrs. "I nuutt-d to .set Ihc example," he siiys, "and gradnnlly 
to convert all parts of that nmiy into a mobile machine witling and able lo start ut a minute's noliec and li> subsist on the scanliest 
food." On May 7lh, General Thomas moved in force to Tunnel Mill to liegin the turning of Johnston's (tank. 
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and was divided into two corps, under the respective com- 
mands of Generals John B. Hood and William J. Hardee. 
But General Polk was on his way to join them, and in a few 
days Johnston had in the neighborhood of seventy thousand 
men. His position at Dalton was too strong to be carried 
by a front attack, and Sherman was too wise to attempt it. 
Leaving Thomas and Schofield to make a feint at Johnston's 
front, Sherman sent McPherson on a flanking movement by 
the right to occupy Snake Creek Gap, a mountain pass near 
Resaca, which is about eighteen miles below Dalton. 

Sherman, with the main part of the army, soon occupied 
Tunnel Hill, which faces Rocky Face Ridge, an eastern range 
of the Cimiberland Mountains, north of Dalton, on which a 
large part of Johnston's army was posted. The Federal 
leader had little or no hope of dislodging his great antagonist 
from this impregnable position, fortified by rocks and cliffs 
which no army could scale while under fire. But he ordered 
that demonstrations be made at several places, especially at a 
pass known as Rocky Face Gap. This was done with great 
spirit and bravery, the men clambering over rocks and across 
ravines in the face of showers of bullets and even of masses 
of stone hurled down from the heights above them. On the 
whole they won but little advantage. 

During the 8th and 9th of May, these operations were 
continued, the Federals making but little impression on the 
Confederate stronghold. Meanwhile, on the Dalton road there 
was a sharp cavalry fight, the Federal commander. General 
E. ]M. McCook, having encountered General Wheeler. ]Mc- 
Cook's advance brigade under Colonel La Grange was de- 
feated and La Grange was made prisoner. 

Sherman's chief object in these demonstrations, it will be 
seen, was so to engage Johnston as to prevent his intercept- 
ing ]McPherson in the latter's movement upon Resaca. In 
this Sherman was successful, and by the 11th. he was giving 
his whole energy to moving the remainder of his forces by the 
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RESArA— FIELD OP THE FIRST HEA\ V FH.HTINd 



The chips nre still bright nntl the earLb treah turned, in the futvground where are the Confedfratc L'arthwurka surh as General Juscpb 
E. Johnston bad 4'iiiisfd lo Iw thr<twn up by tin- Nf'irm l.'ibnrors nil along his line of possilile rctrewl. McPherson, sfnt l>y Slu-nnan to 
strike the railroad in Joluisloa'a rvur, gut liis htud uf oulimui tlirough Smike Creek Gap on May 5)th, and druve off a Cuaftdirate 
<a»valr>' brigade which retreated towurti Didttm, bringing to Johnston the Brst news tliat a he*vy force of Federals was already in his 
mr. MrPhrrson, within a milr iind u half of Hi'saos, ctiuld have walked into the tuwn witli his twenf y-tlinn- thtiusand men, lull 
concluthsi that the Confederate entrenchments were ItMi strongly held lo asi:$aull. When Shennaii arrivwl lie f<iuiid thitl Juhntitnu, 
having' the shorter route, was there ahead of him with his entire army strongly posted. On May 15th, "without ullempting to as- 
sault the fortified works," says Sherman, "we pressetl at uU points, and the sound of ciiniioti and musketry rose all day lo the dignity 
of a battle." Its hnvtM^ is seen in Ihe shattered frees and lorn grmtwl in the lower picture. 
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THE WORK OF THE FIRING AT RES.\CA 
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riglit flank, as M cPliersoii had done, to Resfica. leaving a 
(letadinient of (General (), O, Howard's Finirth C'ni'iis to 
occiii)y Dalton wlien evacuated. When Johnston discovered 
tliis. he was (|uick to see ttiat he must abandon liis entreneh- 
nients and intercept Sherman. Moving by tlie oidy two good 
roads, Johnston beat Sherman in the race to Resaca. The 
town liad been fortitied, owing to Johnston's foresight, and 
MePherson liad failed to dishidge the garrisrui and capture it. 
Tlie Confederate army was now settled iK'hind its entreneh- 
ments, occupying a semicircle of low wooded liills, both ilanks 
of the anny resting on the I)anks of the Oostenaula River. 

On the morning of May llth. the Confederate works 
were invested by tlie greater part oi" Shcrniaifs army and it 
was evident that a l)atlle was imminent. The attack was 
begun about n(M)ri, chiefly by the Fourteenth Army Corps un- 
der Pahner, of Tliouias' army, and Ju(hdrs division of Scho- 
field's. Cieneral Ilimhnan's division of Hood's corps bore 
the brunt of tliis attack and there was lieavy loss on both sides. 
Ijater in the day, a ])ortion of Hood's cor]>s was massed in a 
heavy column and hurled against the Federal left, driving it 
back. But at this point the Twentieth Army Corps under 
Hooker, of Thomas' army, dashed against the advancing 
Confederates and ])ushed them back to their former lines. 

'Hie forenoon of the next day was spent iii heavy skir- 
misliing, which grew to the dignity of a battle. During the 
day's o])eralions a hard fight for a CoidVderate lunette on the 
top of a low liill oceun-ed. Ai length, (ieneral liutterfiehl, 
in the face of a galhng tire, succeeded in cajituring the posi- 
tion. Rut so deadly was the fire from Hardee's corps that 
Rutterfield was unable to hold it or to remove the four guns 
tlie lunette contained. 

With the coming of niglit. General Johnston determined 

to withdraw his army from Resaca. The battle hail cost each 

army nearly three thousand men. ^Vliile it was in progi-ess, 

McPherson, sent by Sherman, had deftly marched around 
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ANOTHKR RETROGRADE MOVEMENT OVEH THE K'rOWAU BRIDGE 



riM" strong workf! iti llu" pk-turrs, 4-<iriiiiiuiiiliiig the railroad briHjje 
o%'cr t\u'. EUiwali River, were the rmirth furLifiiil pt^itiun lo l>c 
lonotl l>y JohiistDii within a niDiilh. fiirsueti hy Thomas 
firmn Resacn, hi- liail made a brief sLnnd at Kin(;slim and tlii-n 
fallen iMw'k iltatlily ami \a stiperh order into C'lissvillc. Tlu-rc 
III' isMiiil an u.<J<Jre8s lo his army aimoimcing Ills purpn^e to 
rctivol no tnorp but lo iiort^t Imttle. His tro<kps wore all drawn 
up in prepsimtioii fnr (i slriiftRlc, but that nighl ut supper with 
GeneraU lUnni and I'olk 

was convineed by Iheni 
the ground iMN'npiti! 

their trucjpH wtia unleti- 
■blc, being rnfilLudi'd liy tlic 
KciJeml artillery. Jnhtisloo. 
therefore, gave up his pur- 
poae of bailie, and on the 
night of May iOlh put the 
Etnwoh River Ix-tween liitii- 
»elf and Sheniian and re- 
Ireoletl l«> AllaliHina Pans. 
ihown in tb« lower picturt*. 




In taking this the ciunera was plauleil inside the breastworks 
seen on the eniinenw in the upper picture. Shernuin".s army now 
^^st«! after iLs rapid a<Jvaiict> ami wailed a few days for the rail- 
HKid Id Ik' rejMiirwl in their rear so that supplies could be brought 
up. Meanwhile Joknslon wiw being .severely eriticizcd at the 
South for his continual falling Utck without ristking a Imltle. lli-i 
frientb stoutly maintained that it was all strategic, while so^l^' ctf 
the Southern newspafH-rs «(Uote<l the Federal General Scntt'jj 

remark. "Beware of Loc 

ndvancing, and watch John 
sUm at a staud; for the 
devil hiniAcIf wout<l be de- 
feated in the attempt to 
whip him retreating." But 
General Jeff C Da^•i.H, sent 
by Shermuu, took Rome on 
May 17tb and destroyed 
valuable uiilis and foundries. 
Thus began the aceumplish- 
mcnt of one of the iruiin 
objects o( Sherman's march. 



ALLATOONA PASS IN THE DISTANCE 






Johnston's left with the view of cutting off liis retreat south 
by seizing the bridges across the Oostenaula, and at the same 
time tlie Federal cavalry was threatening the raih'oad to 
Atlanta which ran beyond tlie river. It was the knowledge 
oi' these facts that determined the Confederate commander to 
abandon Kesaca. Withdrawing during the night, he led his 
army southward to the banks of the Etowah Ri^er. Sherman 
followed but a few miles behind him- At the same time Sher- 
man sent a division of the Army of the Cumberland, under 
(General Jeff, C. Davis, to Rome, at the junction of the 
Etowah and the Oostenaula, where there were important 
machine-shops and factories. Davis captured tlie town and 
several heavy gims, destroyed the factories, and left a garri- 
son to hold it. 

Sherman was eager for a battle in the open with Johnston 
and on the 17th, near the town of Adairsville, it seemed as if 
tiie latter would gratify him, Jolinston chose a good position, 
posted liis cavalry, deployed his infantry, and awaited combat. 
The Union army was at hand. The skirmishing for some 
hours almost amounted to a battle. Rut suddenly Joluiston 
decided to defer a conclusive contest to another time. 

Again at Cassvillc, a few days later, Johnston drew up 
the Confederate legions in battle array, evidently having de- 
citled on a general engagement at this j)oint. lie issued a 
s])irited address to the army; *' Rv your courage and skill you 
have repulsed every assault of the enemy. . . . You will noM^ 
turn and march to meet his advancing columns. ... I lead 
you to battle." But, when his right flank had been turned 
by a Federal attack, and when two of his corps commanders, 
Ilood and Polk, advised against a general battle, Johnston 
again decided on postponement. He retreated in the night 
across the Etowah, destroyed the bridges, and took a strong 
position among the rugged hills about AJlatoona Pass, extend- 
ing south to Kenesaw Mountain. 

Johnston's decision to fight and then not to fight was a 
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cause for grumbling both on the part of his army and of the 
inhabitants of the region through which he was passing. His 
men were eager to defend their country, and they could not 
understand this Fabian policy. They would have preferred 
defeat to these repeated retreats with no opportunity to show 
what they could do. 

Johnston, however, was wiser than his critics. The Union 
army was larger by far and better equipped than his own, 
and Sherman was a master-strategist. His hopes rested on 
two or three contingencies — that he might catch a portion of 
Sherman's army separated from the rest; that Sherman would 
be so weakened by the necessity of guarding the long line of 
railroad to his base of supplies at Chattanooga, Nashville, 
a!id even far-away Louisville, as to make it possible to defeat 
him in open battle, or, finally, that Sherman might fall into 
the trap of making a direct attack while Johnston was in an 
impregnable position, and in such a situation he now was. 

Not yet, however, was Sherman inclined to fall into such 
a trap, and when Johnston took his strong position at and 
beyond Allatoona Pass, the Northern commander decided, 
after resting his army for a few days, to move toward At- 
lanta by way of Dallas, southwest of the pass. Rations for 
a twenty days' absence from direct railroad communication 
were issued to the Federal army. In fact, Sherman's rail- 
road connection with the North was the one delicate problem 
of the whole movement. The Confederates had destroyed the 
iron way as they moved southward; but the Federal engi- 
neers, following the army, repaired the hne and rebuilt the 
bridges almost as fast as the army could march. 

Sherman's movement toward Dallas drew Johnston from 
the slopes of the Allatoona Hills. From Kingston, the Fed- 
eral leader wrote on May 23d, " I am already within fifty miles 
of Atlanta." But he was not to enter that city for many 
weeks, not before he had measured swords again and again 
with his great antagonist. On the 25th of ]SIay, the two great 
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PINK MOl NTAIN. WHERE H)I,K. THE FIGHTING BISHOP OF TEE CONFEDERACY, WAS KILLED 
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The blastml pine reurs its giiunt hcigbt abt»ve the mountain slopi-, 
covertxl with trcfs slashtnl down to hold the Federals at bay; and 
hcTP, «>n June H, 1864, th»> C'cmfwii-rarv lost ii cunimundpr, n 
bishop, and a ht-ro. Lioict.-OeniTrtl Loonidiis Polk, fomnmniling 
one nf Johnston's iirmy corps, with Jtihnslon himself and Hurdce, 
another corps comrnandrr, vvtus slii(lyin>; Slierman's pusitiuti al a 
tcnjtc moment of the l;itter's udv!ln<t^ iirttund Pin<' Moiiiiluin. 
The three Confederates sIwhI upon the rolling hiMKht, where the 
center of Julinstoa's nrmy awaited the 
Fttlenil attack. They r-omld see the 
columns iu blue puiihing ea^^t of them; 
the smoke und rattle of musketry as the 
pickets were driven in; and the bustle 
with which the Fwlenil advnnce guard 
lHle<i trees and constnicteii tn-nehcs al 
their very feet. On the lonely lieighl the 
three figures stood eonHpieuous. A Fed- 
eral order was given the urtillery to 
open upon any men in gray who looked 
like officers rcconnoitering the new posi- 
tion. So. while Hardee was pointing to 
his conirjide and hh ehief live danger of 
one of bia divisions whieh the Federal 
advance was cutting off, the hi.shop- 
•rul wa.s stniek in the chest by a 
in shot. Thus the Confedeniey lost 
leader of unustiul influence. .-Vlthuugh 
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a bishop of the Episcopni Churrh. Polk was edueuletl al 
We.st Point. Wlien he threw in his lot with the Confederacy, 
thousfinds of his fellow-T>nui.'*liniBa.s followed him. \ few diiys 
Ix'forc llie bailie of I'ini- Mnunlain. as he and Geiiend Hood 
were riding together, the bi.shop was told by his companion 
that he had never been received into Ihe ttimmrmion of a ehurt'h 
and wa.s begge<l that the rite might In* pfrft>rme»l. Immediately 
Polk a minted the ceremony. .\t Hoo<rs headquarters, by the 
light of u tallow candle, with a tin 1)ai<in 
on the mvAn tabh- for a luiptismiil font, 
und with Hood's staff present a-s wit- 
nesses, all was ready. H(«i<l, "with a 
face like thut of an old cru-'^ader," sI(k«1 
before the bishop. Crippled by wounds 
at Ciuines" Mill, neltysburg, and Chirka- 
naiign, he could not kneel, but bent 
forward on his erutches. The bishop, in 
full uniform of the Confederate army, 
administered the rite. A few days later, 
by a Blrange coincidenc«\ he was iiff- 
proached by General John.'iton on 
the same errand, and the man whom 
Hood was soon to succeed, was Ij^tptis^'d 
in the same simple manner. Pulk, as 
Bishop, bad administered bis last bap- 
tism, and 03 soldier bad fought his last 
battle; for Pine Mountain was near. 
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armies were facing each other near New Hope Church, about 
four miles north of Dallas. Here, for three or four days, 
there was almost incessant fighting, though there was not what 
might be called a pitched battle. 

Late in the afternoon of the first day. Hooker made a 
vicious attack on Stewart's division of Hood's corps. For 
two hours the battle raged without a moment's cessation, 
Hooker being pressed back with heavy loss. During those 
two hours he had held his ground against sixteen field-pieces 
and five thousand infantry at close range. The name " Hell 
Hole " was applied to this spot by the Union soldiers. 

On the next day there was considerable skirmishing in 
different i)laces along the line that divided the two armies. 
But the chief labor of the day was throwing up entrench- 
ments, preparatory to a general engagement. The country, 
hoM-ever, was ill fitted for such a contest. The continuous 
succession of hills, covered with primeval forests, presented 
little opportunity for two great armies, stretched out almost 
from Dallas to Marietta, a distance of about ten miles, to come 
together simultaneously at all points. 

A severe contest occurred on the 27th, near the center of 
the battle-lines, between General O. O. Howard on the Federal 
side and General Patrick Cleburne on the part of the South. 
Dense and almost impenetrable was the undergrowth through 
which Howard led his troops to make the attack. The fight 
was at close range and was fierce and bloody, the Confeder- 
ates gaining the greater advantage. 

The next day Johnston made a terrific attack on the 
Union right, under McPherson, near Dallas. But McPher- 
son was well entrenched and the Confederates were repulsed 
with a serious loss. In the three or four days' fighting the 
Federal loss was probably twenty-four hundred men and the 
Confederate somewhat greater. 

In the early days of June, Sherman took possession of 
the town of Allatoona and made it a second base of supplies, 
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L\ THE IIAItUEST FIGHT OF THE CAMPAIGN— J HE nNE-lll'NUKED-AXD-TWENTV-FIITII OIIH) 

Diiring Ihv ilark 4»ys Iwrfore Krm-saw it rainetl cunlinually. and Slierrwn sjn-aks <if tin- [WM-uliurl.v dt'pn-ssing <?fTwt thnt the wi-nthrr 
had ufKiii his triK>ps in the wiHwled fiKmlry. Nevertheless he must citlier iLSJiault Jdhnstnu's slnm^ position on Ihe nioimtiiin ur Ix-jyin 
ftli^in hi.s Hanking taclics. He ilr<-i<h'(t ii[K)n the fiiriiipr. and un June illh, after three duys' prcpurution, (he iiMSjtiilt was nrnde. Al 
nine in the morning utong the Fifleral lines the fiirinuif fire <if musketry and Hrtillery was begun, but at all puinU tfie ronfedemlea 
met it with delemuni'*! ettunige and in ureal force. MePtierson's nlt;tckin|i! column, under (leneral Blair, fmight its way up Ihe fiiee 
of little Kenesaw lint et.iiild not readi the suinmit. Then the e<iurage<iu.s troops of Thornus elmrKeil up the faee of the niountnin iind 
plunlrd their eulors on the very parapet of the Confederate works. Here General Harker, eoramaniling tlic hrtgarlc in which 
t the li5th Ohio, fell inortiilly w<junded, as did lirigadier-Gcnerii! Daniel McCttok. and nlsi> GenrmI Waj^ier. 
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FtDERAL ENTRENCHMENTS AT THE lUUl' OF KENESAW MOUNTAIN 
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after repairing the railroad bridge across the Etowah River. 
Johnston swniig his left around to Ltjst Mountain and his 
right extended beyond the railroad — a line ten miles in length 
and nnich too long for its numbers. Johnston's army, hoAv- 
e^ t-r. had been reenforced, and it now numbered about seventy- 
fi\c thousand men. Sherman, on June 1st, had nearly one 
lamdred and thirteen thousand men and on the 8tli he received 
the addition of a cavalry brigade and two divisions of the 
Seventeenth Corps, under General Frank P. Blair, which had 
marched from Alabama. 

So nudtifarious were the movements of the two great 
armies among the hills and forests of that part of Georgia 
tliat it is impossible for us to follow them all. On the 14th of 
June, Generals Johnston, Hardee, and Polk rode up the slope 
of l*ine Mountain to reconnoiter. As they were standing, 
making observations, a Federal battery in the distance opened 
on them and General Polk was struck in tlie chest with a 
I'ariot shell. He was killed instantly. 

(ieneral Polk was greatly beloved, and his death caused 
a shock to the whole Confederate army. He was a graduate 
of \\''est Point; but after being graduated he took orders in 
the church and for twenty years before the war was Kpiscopal 
Bishop of Ijouisiana. A\ the outbreak of the war he entered 
the held and served with distinction to the moment of his death. 

During the next two weeks there was almost incessant 
fighting, heavy skirmisliing, sparring for position. It was a 
wonderful game of military strategy, played among the hills 
and mountains and forests by two masters in the art of war. 
On June 23d, Sherman wrote, " The whole country is one 
vast fort, and Johnston must have full fifty miles of connected 
trenches, , , . Our lines are now in close contact, and the 
fighting incessant. . . . As fast as we gain one position, the 
enemy has another all read5\" 

Sherman, conscious of superior strength, was now anx- 
ious for a real battle, a fight to the finish with his antagonist. 
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THOMAS' HEADQUARTERS NEAR MARIETTA DURING THE FIGHTING OF 

THE FOURTH OF JULY 
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This is a [ihotograph of Imlt'iK'tuJenpe Day, 1HG+. As I he soiitrif's and staff officers staiul outside the shel- 
tered tents. General Thomas, commanding the Army of the Cumberland, is busy; for the fighting is fierce 
lo-day. Johnston has been outflanked from Kenesaw and has fallen back eastward until he is actually 
farther from Atlanta than Sherman's right flank. Who will reach the Chattahoochee first? There, if any- 
where, Johnston must make his stand; he must hold the fords and ferries, and the fortifications that, with 
the wisdom of a far-seeing commander, he has for a long time been preparing. The rustic work in the pho- 
tograph, which embowers the tents of the commanding general and his staff, is the sort of thing that Ci\il 
War soldiers had learned to throw up within an hour after pitching camp. 
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Hut Johnston was too wily to be thus caught. lie made no 
false move on the great chessboard of war. At length, the 
im})atient Sherman decided to make a general front attack, 
even though Johnston, at that moment, was impregnably en- 
trenched on the slopes of Kenesaw Mountain. This was pre- 
cisely what tlie Confederate commander was hoping for. 

The desperate battle of Kenesaw Mountain occurred on 
the 27th of June. In the early morning hours, the boom of 
L'ederal cannon announced the opening of a bloody day's 
struggle. It was soon answered by the Confederate batteries 
in tile entrenchments along the mountain side, and the deaf- 
ening roar of the giant conflict reverberated from the surround- 
ing hills. About nine o'clock the Union infantry advance 
began. On the left was McPherson, who sent the Fif- 
teenth Army Corps, led by General John A. Logan, directly 
against the mountain. The artillery from the Confederate 
trenches in front of Logan cut down his men by hundreds. 
The I'ederals charged courageously and captured the lower 
works, but failed to take the higher ridges. 

The chief assault of the day was by the Army of the 
Cumberland, under Thomas. Most conspicuous in the attack 
were the divisions of Newton and Davis, advancing against 
General Loring, successor of the lamented Polk. Far up on 
a ridge at one point, General Cleburne held a line of breast- 
works, supported by the flanking fire of artillery. Against 
this a vain and costly assaultvwas made. 

When the word was given to charge, the Federals sprang 
forward and, in the face of a deadly hail of musket-balls and 
shells, they dashed up the slope, fiifing as they went. Stunned 
and bleeding, they were checked again and again by the with- 
ering fire from the mountain slope; but they re-formed and 
pressed on with dauntless valor. Some of them reached the 
parapets and were instantly shot down, their bodies rolling 
into the Confederate trenches among the men who had slain 
them, or back down the hill whence they had come. General 
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"One of llie stron>test pieces of fichl fnrtifiiatioii I ever suw" — this was Sherman's tharnctiTiwitirm of tlie enlretuhmerils that 
gimniri! Uie niilnmd hridge over tlie ChiittjiluHK-ltec un July .?lli. A glimpse of liie limlge nntl the fre.shly-turneii eiirtii in IH({4 i<t 
given hy the upf>er pietiire. At this river Johnstnu imi<ie his final effort to hohl liaek Shermjin from a direet iittuek lJp^lT^ Atl.-intll. 
1/ Shertuutl I'oithI pet .sueir^sfully iieross thiit rjver, Ike ('onfeihTiiles would hi- t-ompelh'd lu ftill haek behiiiil the defenses of the 
city, whirh wns the ohjeelive uf the e;inii[KiiKn. Sheriruin pereeiveii at niiee the fulilily of tryiiiR to carry hy asHiiult thin slroiinly 
gHrrLs<iue(l position. Iiisleiid, he math." a feint at (Tossing the river lower down, and siiimltiinwiusly went to work hi eaniesl eijjlit 
miles north of tlie hritl^fe. The hiwer [rteliire .shows the Cfinviis pontiKiu bout.* ais iH-rfeeted hy Ihiioii en^jitieers in 18114. A nuiiilH-r of 
thesf wen- stealthily aet up and hiunehed hy Sherman's Twenty-thini (,'orp» near the mouth of Soup i 'n'fk. hehind a riilge. llyrd's 
brigade lofjk llie defenders of the southern hank eonipletely bysurprUc. It was .ihorl work for the FcdeniLs to throw pontoon bridges 
across and to occupy the coveted spot in foree. 
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INFANTRY ASD ARTILLERY CROSSING ON BOATS MADE OF PONTOONS 
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Harker, leading a charge against Cleburne, was mortally 
wounded. His men were swept back by a galling fire, though 
many fell with their brave leader. 

This assault on Kenesaw Mountain cost Sherman three 
thousand men and won him nothing. Johnston's loss prob- 
ably exceeded five hundred. The battle continued but two 
and a half hours. It was one of the most recklessly daring 
assaults during the whole war period, but did not greatly affect 
the final result of the campaign. 

Under a flag of truce, on the day after the battle, the 
men of the Nortli and of the South met on the gory field to 
bury their dead and to minister to the wounded. They met as 
friends for the moment, and not as foes. It was said that 
there were instances of father and son, one in blue and the 
other in gray, and brothers on opposite sides, meeting one 
another on the bloody slopes of Kenesaw. Tennessee and 
Kentucky had sent thousands of men to each side in the 
fratricidal struggle and not infrequently families had been 
divided. 

Three weeks of almost incessant rain fell upon the strug- 
gling armies during this time, rendering their operations dis- 
agreeable and unsatisfactor}\ The camp equipage, the men's 
uniforms and accouterments were thoroughly saturated with 
rain and mud. Still the warriors of the North and of the 
South lived and fought on the slopes of the mountain range, 
intent on destroying each other. 

Sherman was convinced by his drastic repulse at Kenesaw 
IVIountain that success lay not in attacking his great antag- 
onist in a strong position, and he resumed his old tactics. He 
would flank Johnston from Kenesaw as he had fianked him 
out of Dalton and AUatoona Pass. He thereupon turned 
upon Johnston's line of communication with Atlanta, whence 
the latter received his supplies. The movement was success- 
ful, and in a few days Kenesaw Mountain was deserted. 

Johnston moved to the banks of the Chattahoochee, 
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Johnston's parrjnng of Shnrman's mighty 
sirukcs was "u mtnlel of liefensive war- 
fare," declares one of Sherman's own divi- 
sion ifimmnnili^rs. Jacob D. Cox. There 
was not a. man in the Fedeml army from 
Sherman down that did not rcjoiet" to hear 
thai Johnston had >>ecn sufMTsedei! I»y Hood 
on July I7lh. Johnston, whose iiiotht'-r wus 
a nie«? of Patrick Henry, was fiifty-scven 
years old, coUi in nuinnpr, measured and 
accumle in spewh. His dark firm face, 
sunnonnted hy a splendidly intelUx-tual 
forehfad, l>etokeiie<.J the experienced and 
cautious »i>ldier. llis dismissal was one of 
the (hAitieul (uistuke;) which tiw often 
liampered capable leaders on both sides. 
Hia Fabian policy in Georgia waa precisely 
tije same as tliaf which was winning fame 
against heavy oddjs tor Lee in Virginia. 





GEXERAI, JOSKPH EGGLESTON 

JOHNSTDN. C.S.A. 
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LIE! TENANT (JENERAL 

JOHN B. HOOD, C.S.A. 

BORN- 1831: WEST POINT 1853: died 1870 



The comiteuunce of Hood, on the other 
hand, indieates an eager, restless energy, 
an ini[K4utisity that Licked Itie jKiise of 
Sherman. who»e every gesture sJiowwi the 
alertness of mind and soundness of 
judgment that in him were .so exactly bal- 
ancfd. Both l>;li«>ticld and Mcl'lierson 
were elassinates of Ilorxl at West Point, 
and cliBracterizcc! hiin lo Shennan as 
" bold even to rashness and couragt-<ju8 in 
the extreme." He struck Ibe first offen- 
sive blow at SluTfnaii advancing on At- 
lanta, and wis<'ly adhen-d to the plan of 
the battle as it had been worked out by 
Johnston jusl before his reninval. But 
the policy of attacking was ctrrtain to 
be Gnally disastrous to the Confederates. 
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Sherman following in the hope of catching him while crossing 
the river. But the Avary Confederate had again, as at Resaca, 
prepared entrenchments in advance, and these were on the 
north bank of the river. He hastened to them, then turned 
on the approadiing Federals and defiantly awaitetl attack. 
But Sherman remembered Kenesaw and there was no battle. 

The feints, the sparring, the flanking movements among 
the hills and forests continued day after day. The immediate 
aim in the early days of July was to cross the Chattahoochee. 
On the 8th, Sherman sent Schofield and McPherson across, 
ten miles or more above the Confederate position. Johnston 
crossed the next day. Thomas followed later. 

Sherman's position was by no means reassuring. It is 
true he had, in the space of two months, pressed his antag- 
onist back inch by inch for more than a hundred miles and 
was now almost within sight of the goal of the campaign — 
the city of Atlanta. But the single line of railroad that con- 
nected him with the North and brought supplies from I^ouis- 
ville, five hundred miles away, for a hundred thousand men 
and twenty-three thousand animals, might at any moment be 
destroyed by Confederate raiders. 

The necessity of guarding the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad was an ever-present concern with Sherman. Forrest 
and his cavalrj- force were in northern ^lississippi waiting 
for him to get far enough on the way to Atlanta for them 
to pounce upon the iron way and tear it to ruins. To pre- 
vent this General Samuel D. Sturgis, with eight thousand 
troops, was sent from ^lemphis against Forrest. He met him 
on the 10th of June near Guntown, Mississippi, but was sadly 
beaten and driven back to ^lemphis, one hundred miles away. 
The affair, nevertheless, delayed Forrest in his operations 
against the railroad, and meanwhile General Smith's troops 
returned to Memphis from the Red River expedition, some- 
what late according to the schedule but eager to join Sherman 
in the advance on Atlanta. Smith, however, was directed to 
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I'EACH-TREE CREEK. WHERE lUmiy HIT HARD 
0)11011118 thesi" dosfly cliist«*rf<l l-Vrlnral ^mvi's ^ivcs r>nf on iitf» of itu" iiM-nvlu'liuiiip onset vvitfi Huud bfO<Jine the af{gr«sor un July 
iOtli. BoyoTMl the gmvo.-t iin- Munc of Iht* In-nclics from whirh the Ffilrrals wt-ro ul first irrrsislilfly tJriven. In the backgrountl flows 
Peiich-Trec Creek, tlw llltlp strpjim that gives its name to tin- hstth-firlil. HimmI. inipatient t<i signaliztr his new responsibility by & 
stroke lluit would at uncc tlispi-l tht- kI<hhu ut Richmond, luul ]>os1<*d Iiis triH>|»s iH'hind .strongly fi>rtifi»'il works on ii ridpe commaitdinK 
the valley of IViii-h-Trce ( VtH*k uljout five luiles to the ntirth of AdanU. IIpr«> he awaiti'ft tJii- nftproarh of ShiTiuun. A-s tin- F«M|craLs 
wt-re disposing their tines iind entrcnclimg befori? this position. HiKid's eager eyes detecte<i n gap in their fonnation and «t four oVIock 
in the afternoon hurled a hejivy force ii^iin.tt it. Thus he proved his ffjuilation for courage, but the outcome showed the mistake. 
For a brief inliTvnl SliiTuiun's forces were in great peril. Uut thr Feilerals under Newton and fieary raUii-d and held their ground. 
till Word's division in a brave counter-charge dnjx'e the Confederates back. This first effort eo.st Mood dear. He abandoned his 
enln-nehment.x tluil night, leaving on the field five hundred rleaii. one thnusjind woundMi, anil many prisoners. Shemian esliraoled 
ihc total Confetlerate loss at no leas than five thousand. Ttiat of the Federals was fifteen hundred. 




PALISADES AND CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE GUARDING ATLANTA 

At lust Shermim is ln'foro Atlaiila. Tlit? photograph shows one of the ke\vpoiiits in tht* Contrdenite 
defense, the f*>rt at the head of Marietta Streets towiinf whieh the Keciernl lines were advancing frimi 
the niirlhwesL The old Pidter house in the haekgronnd, once u quiet, handsome country seat, is now 
surrounded hy bristling fortifieations, palisades, and double lines of chepauj-de-frise. Atlanta was engaged 
in the finul grapple with the foree that was to overeome her. Sherman has fiMighl his way past Kenesaw 
and across the Cliattahoochee, through a country which he describes sis "one vast fort," saying that "John- 
ston must luive at Ini.st Hfly tiiiles of ctnuie^'ted trenches with abatis and finished batteries." Anticipating 
that Sherman might drive hitn back upon Atlanta, Johnston had constructed, during the winter, heavily 
fortified positions all llie way from Dalton. During his two months in retreat the fortifications at At- 
lanta bad been strengthened to the utmost. What he might have done behind them was never to be known. 





AFTER THE SHARPSHOOTING IN POTFER'S HOUSE 



One gets a closer look at Potter's house in the background opposite. It was occupied by slmrpsliooters 
in the skirniishirifx and engapemenls by which the inveslini^ hnes were Jidvanred. So the FrfU-rals nuuie 
it a special target for their artillery. After Athmta fell, nearly a ton of shot and sliell \va.s found in Ihc 
house. The fort on Marietta Street, to the northwest of the city, was the first of the iimer defenses to 
be eneijunlered sis Sherman atlvaneed quickly on July 21st, after finding that Hood had abandoned his 
outer line at Peuch-Tree Creek. The vicinity of the Potter house was the scene of niany vigorous as-sanlts 
and niufh braw resistance throughout the siege. Many another dwelling in Alhinta suflt-red as badly 
a.s this one in the clash of arms. During Sherman's final iMvmhardinent the city was almost laid in ruins. 
Even this was not the end, for after the occupation Captain Poe and his engineers found it necessarj', 
in laying out the new fortifications, to destroy many more Iniildings throughout the devastated town. 
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take the offensive against Forrest, and with fourteen thou- 
vifid troops, and in a three days* fij^ht, denioralized him badly 
at Tupelo. MUsissippi^ July 14th-17th. Smith returned to 
Meniphiis and made another start for Sherman^ when lie was 
suddenly tume<l hack and sent to Missouri, where the Confeti- 
erate General Price was extremely active, to help Rosecrans. 

To avoid final defeat and to win the ground he hatl 
gained had taxe<l Sherman's jK>wers to the last degree an<l was 
made |K>ssihle only through his superior numbers. Kven this 
degree of success could not be expected to continue if the rail- 
roa4l to the North should be destroyed. Rut Sberniari nnisl 
do more than he had done; be must capture Atlanta, tliis 
Richmond of the far South, with its cannon foimdries and its 
great macliinc-shops, its military factories, and extensivg army 
supplies. lie must divide the C'iiiife<leracy north and south 
as (irant's capture of \'icksbiirg had split it east and west. 

Sberman must have Atlanta, for pttlitical reasons as well 
as for military purposes. The country was in the midst of 
!i presidential campaign. The opposition to Unccjln's re- 
election was strong, and for many weeks it was believed on 
all sides tlmt his defeat was inevitable. At least, the success 
of the l^nion arms in the field was deemed essential to I^in- 
coln's success at the polls. Grant had made little progress in 
\'irginia and his terrible rejmlsc at Cold Harbor, in June, bad 
east a gloom over every Northern State. Farragnt was oper- 
ating ill Mobile Bay; hut his success was still in the future. 

The eyes of the supporters of the great war-presiclenl 
turned longingly, expectantly, toward Cxcneral Sbernuin and 
his linndred ib(uisarnl men before Atlanta. " Do something 
something sjjectaeular — save the jmrty and save the country 
thereby from permanent disrufition! " Tliis was the cry of 
the millions, and Sberman understood it. Rut witluil, tlie 
capture of the (ieorgia city may liave been doubtful but for 
file fiU't that ill the critical nionient the Confederate Presi- 
dent nnule a decision that resulted, unconsciously, in a decidctl 
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THE ARMY'S FINGER-TIPS— PICKETS BEFORE ilTLiVNTA 
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Fwieral picket jxisl on llu' lines before Atlanta. This picture was lakeii shortly before the battle of 
July "iid. The soldiers are idling' about unconcerned at exposing themselves; this is on the "reserve post." 
Somewhat in advance of this lay Ihe outer line of pickets, and it would he time onough to seek cover if 
Ihey were driven in. Thus armies feel for each other, stretching out first their sensitive fingers — the pickets. 
If these recoil, the .skirmishers are sent forward while the strong arm, the line of liattle, gathers itself 
to meet the foe. As tliis was an inner line, it wa-s more strongly fortified than was castomary with 
the pickets. But the men of both sides had become very expert in improvising fieUI-works at this stage 
of the war. Hard campaigning had taught the veterans the iiuportance to themselves of providing 
.such protection, and no orders had to be given for their construction. As .soon as a regiment gained a 
position desirable to hold, the soldiers would throw up a strong parapet of dirt and logs in a single night. 
In order to spare the men as much as possible, Sherman ordered his tliHsion coirmianders to organize 
pioneer detachments out of the Negroes that esca|>ed to the Federals. These could work at night. 
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service to the Union cause. lie tlisniisscd General Johnston 
and ])ut anftther in his place, one who was less strategic and 
more impulsive. 

Jefferson Davis did not agree with General Johnston's 
military judgment, and he seized on the fact that Johnston 
had so steadily retreated hefore tlie Xorthern army as an ex- 
cuse for his removal. On the 1 8th of July, Davis turned the 
C'lHifedcriitc Army of Tciuiessee over to General John B. 
Hood. A grathiate of West Point of the class of 18.>;j, a 
classmate of McPherson, Schofield, and Sheridan, Hood had 
faithfully served the cause of the South since the opening ()f 
the war. He was known as a fighter, and it was believed that 
he would change the policy of Jolmston to one of open l)attle 
\\\\\\ Sherman's army. And so it proved. 

Johnston had lost, since the opening of the campaign at 
Dalton, about fifteen thousand men, and the army that he now 
delivered to Hood consisted (tf about sixty thousand in all. 

While Hood was no match for Sherman as a strategist, 
he was not a weakling. His policy of aggression, liowever, 
was not suited to the circumstances — to the nature of the 
country — in view of the fact that Sherman's army was far 
stronger than his own. 

Two days after Hood took command of the Confederate 
army he offered battle. Sherman's forces had crossed Peach 
Tree Creek, a small stream flowing into the Chattahoochee, 
but a few miles from Atlanta, and were ap[)roaching the city. 
Tliey had thrown up slight breastworks, as was their custom, 
but were not expecting an attack. Suddeidy, however, about 
four o'clock in the afternoon of July 20th, an imjiosing col- 
uum of Confederates burst from the woods near the position 
of the Union right center, under Thomas, The Federals 
were soon at their guns. The battle was short, fierce, and 
bloody. The Confederates made a gallant assault, but were 
jiressed back to their entrenchments, leaving the ground cov- 
ered with dead and wounded. The Federal loss in the battle 
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Nfar lilt' ln?e .sw?n in tin- u]>fK*r piclurf llii" 
brave iiml wise McPlirrstm, one of Shernum's 
Iwst KCRcrals, was killetl, July 22d. On Ihc 
niiiminjj of tlial day, Mcl'hfrson. in oxcoUfnt 
spirits, rode up with liis stuff to Shfrman's hcad- 
(jiinrtrrs at the Ilowftid Hixim-. Tlie nijfht he- 
fun' his troops had gained ii piiailiun on Ij<'g- 
getts Hill, from which they ouuld Icxik over the 
( \)nfed<Tat<? pftrnpcts into Athmta. Md'hersim 
vxpliiine<i to Sherman lli.-il lie was |)luiiting hnl- 
I erics U> knock cl<mn a liirge foundrj' whidi the 
position I'omninnilc*). Sitting down iin the slefj!. 
<jf the |K)rc'h. the two (fen«*nds iliseunsed the 
ehiinrcs of battle ajiti agreed tlint I hey might to 
be unUitUtdly Miutioiis. Mel'tierson suid that 
hisoldelaMftiiute IIikhI, llioit^h not dti'inisl nin<-h 
of a scholar »t West Point, was none ll>e loss 
bmve and tletrnnined. Walking down Ihe Ttvxd 
the two tiimratlcs in arm.s sat down al the f(x>t 
of a (ree and examined the Federal positions on 
a uiap. Suddenly tlie sound of Iwillle broke 
upim their eHrs and rose to the vohime of ii (?cn- 
ernl engngeinent. Mcl'herjKtn, anxtoUs about 
his newly gained (H).sition, cjiIUhI for his horse 
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and ro<fr off. lieaeliing Ihe hatllefield he sent 
rOtie orderly after another to brin^ up troops, and 
lien riding alone through the wcnkIs to gain 
another part tA Ihe field, ran directly into a 
ConfiHlenitc skirmish line. ( jton liis refusal to 
•urrender a volley brought him lifeless to the 
ground. The l)attl«- ..f Aflanln. on July «<l. 

Iwa-s IIihhI's setonil attempt to repi»| Siierniaa ;. 
anny tlial was rapidly throwing it.s ct>rdon 
Bfiiunil tlie lity to the nortli iind Ihn-filening to 
cut his rail enmmiinieation with .\iigiista to the 
'eastward. Tr> prevent tins, it was imperative 
that the hill gained bj- McPhersoii should Ih- 
^^ retaken, and lltHid thought he saw his oppor- 
^Klunily in the thinly exiendeil I'Vderal line near 
this position. HL* alMjndoncil entrenrhmi^n)s 
near Peach-Tree ("reek were but a nise to lure 
Sherman on into aflvancing incauttoiuly. Sher- 
man and MePhersun hail so deeideti when Honii 
bi*gan t»> strike. Mel'lier.sun"s prompt iJispo.-(i- 
saveii the tlay at the cost of his life. A 
ilful soldier, tall ami handsome, universally 
f liked and respeeted by his comrades, be was cut 
tott in his prime at the age of thirty-six. 
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of Peach Tree Creek was placed at over seventeen hundred, 
the Confederate loss being much greater. This battle had 
been i)lanned by Johnston before his removal, but he had been 
waiting for the strategic moment to fight it. 

Two days later, July 22d, occurred the greatest engage- 
ment of the entire campaign — ^the battle of Atlanta. The 
Federal army was closing in on the entrenchments of Atlanta, 
and was now within two or three miles of the city. On the 
night of the 21st, General Blair, of McPherson's army, had 
gained possession of a high hill on the left, which commanded 
a view of the heart of the city. Hood thereupon planned to 
recapture this hill, and make a general attack on the morning 
of the 22d. He sent (General Hardee on a long night march 
around the extreme flank of McPherson's army, the attack to 
be made at daybreak. Meantime, General Cheatham, who had 
succeeded to the conunand of Hood's former corps, and Gen- 
eral A. P. Stewart, who now had Polk's corps, were to engage 
Thomas and Schofield in front and thus prevent them from 
sending aid to McPherson. 

Hardee was delayed in his fifteen-mile night march, and 
it was noon before he attacked. At about that hour Generals 
Sherman and McPherson sat talking near the Howard house, 
which was the Federal headquarters, when the sudden boom 
of artillery from beyond the hill that Blair had captured an- 
nounced the opening of the coming battle. McPherson quickly 
leaped upon his horse and galloped away toward the sound of 
the gims. Meeting Logan and Blair near the railroad, he 
conferred with them for a moment, when they separated, and 
each hastened to his place in the battle-line. McPherson sent 
aides and orderlies in various directions with despatches, until 
but two were still with him. He then rode into a forest and 
was suddenly confronted by a portion of the Confederate 
army under General Cheatham. " Surrender," was the call 
that rang out. But he wheeled his horse as if to flee, when he 
was instantly shot dead, and the horse galloped back riderless. 
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THE FINAL BLOW TO THE CONFEDERACY'S SOUTHERN STRONGHOLD 



t was Sherman's expirtenfed raitrnad wreckers thai finally drove Hoott out of AtJanta. In the picture thn rails heating ri>rl-hcil 
amid the- flaming bonfires of th^ ties, and the piles of twisted debris show vividly what Sherman meant when he said their "work was 
done with a will." Sherman saw thai in order to take Atlanta without terrific los5 he must cut o)T all its rail communieationa. This he 
did by "taking the field with our main force and using it against the rumraunicalionii of Atlanta instead of again.st tLs intrench- 
roents/' On the night of August 23tli he moved with pmetically his entire army and wagon-trains loaded with fifteen day** rations. 
By the morning of the 27th the whole front of the city was deserted. The Confederates concluded Ihat Sherman was in retreat. 
Next day they found out their mistake, for the Federal army lay across the West Point Railroad while the soldiers began wTecking it. 
Next day they were in motion toviar<i the railroad to Maeon, and General Hood bepKn to understand that a colossal raid was in 
progress. After the tK-eupation. when this picture was taken, Sherman's men completed the work uf destruction. 
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The death of the brilliant, dashing young leader, James 
B ]\IcPherson, was a great blow to the Union army. But 
thirty-six years of age, one of the most promising men in the 
country, and alreadj'^ the commander of a military department, 
JSIcPherson was the only man in all the Western armies whom 
Grant, on going to the East, placed in the same military class 
with Sherman. 

Logan succeeded the fallen commander, and the battle 
raged on. The Confederates were gaining headway. They 
captured several guns. Cheatham was pressing on, pouring 
volley after volley into the ranks of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, which seemed about to be cut in twain. A gap was 
opening. The Confederates were pouring through. General 
Sherman was present and saw the danger. Calling for Scho- 
field to send several batteries, he placed them and poured a 
concentrated artillerj' fire through the gap and mowed down 
the advancing men in swaths. At the same time, Logan 
pressed forward and Schofield's infantry was called up. The 
Confederates were hurled back with great loss. The shadows 
of night fell — and the battle of Atlanta was over. Hood's 
losses exceeded eight thousand of his brave men, whom he 
could ill spare. Sherman lost about thirtj'^-seven hundred. 

The Confederate army recuperated within the defenses of 
iVtlanta — behind an almost impregnable barricade. Sherman 
had no hope of carrying the city by assault, while to surround 
and invest it was impossible with his numbers. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to strike Hood's lines of supplies. On July 
28th, Hood again sent Hardee out from his entrenchments to 
attack the Army of the Tennessee, now under the command 
of General Howard. A fierce battle at Ezra Church on the 
west side of the city ensued, and again the Confederates were 
defeated with heavy loss. 

A month passed and Sherman had made little progress 
toward caj^turing Atlanta. Two cavalry raids which he or- 
ganized resulted in defeat, but the two railroads from the 
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THE RUIN OF HOOD'S RETREAT— DEMOLISHED CARS AND ROLLING xM ILL 



On the night of August 31st, in his hemlcniarters near Jonesh**^, Sherman cnnltl not slefp. Thai <tuy 
he hail defeated the force sent against liint at Joneshoro and cut tliem off from returning to Atlanta. Thi;! 
wais Hood's Uust effort to save his c*oniniunications. Alxjiit midnight .sounds of exploding shells and what 
seemed like volleys of niusketrv' arose in the direction of Atlanta. The day had been exciting in that city. 
Supplies and itmiiinnilion that IlomI eoidd earr\' with him were heing removed; large quantities rjf pro- 
visions were heing (lislrihuted among the citizens, and as the trtM>ps marched out they were allowed to 
take what they could from the jjuhlie .»itores. All thai remained was (lest royed. The noise that Shernuni 
heard that night was the blowing up of the rolling-mill and of about a hundred cars and .six engines lojuU-d 
with Hood's abandoned ammunition. The picture shows the Georgia Cent rai Railroad east nf Ihe lowri. 
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south into Atlanta were crmhHlerahly daiiiagecl. But, late in 
^August, the Xortherii coniinaiukT made a daring move that 
proved successful, l^eaviiig his base of supplies, as Grant liati 
done before N'^icksburg, and marching toward Jonesboro. Sher- 
man destroyed the ]SIac<:)n and \\'estern Railroad, the only re- 
maining line of supplies to the Confetlerate army. 

Hood attem])ted to l)lock the march on Jonesboro, and 
Hardee was sent with his and S. I). Lee's Corps to attack the 
Federals, while he hiniselt" sought an (ij)|>ortunsty to move upon 
Sherman's right Hank, Hardee's attack failed, and this ne- 
cessitated the evacuation of Atlanta. After blowing up his 
maga/ines and destioying the siipjilies Mhich his men could 
not carry with them, Hodd abandoned the city, and the next 
day. Se|)teml)er 2d. General Slocum. having succeeded 
nrx)ker, led tlie Twentieth Corps of the Federal army within 
its earthen walls. HfM>d had made his esca])e, saving his army 
from capture. His chief desire would have been to march 
directly north on Marietta and destroy the depots of Federal 
supplies, but a matter (»f more importance prevented. Thirty- 
four thousand Union [)risoncrs were cf)nfined at Andersonville, 
and a snudl body itf cavalry c<»uld have R']ease<l them. So 
Hood placed himself iK'tween AndersiHivillc and Sherman. 

In the early <luys of September the FciU-r;d hosts occupied 
the city toward which they had toiled all tlie summer long. At 
Fast Point, Atlanta, and Decatur, the three armies settled i'or 
a brief ri'st, while the cavalry, strctcheil for many miles along 
the Chattah<tochce, protected their Kanks and rear. Since May 
their ranks had l)een depleted by some twenty -eight thousand 
killed and wounded, while nearly four thousand had fallen pris- 
oners, into the Confederates' hands. 

It was a great price, but whatever else the capture of 
Atlanta did, it ensured the reelection of Abraham Tiincoln to 
tlie presidency of the United States. The total Confederate 
losses were in the neighborhood of thirty-five thousand, of 
whidi thirteen thousand were prisoners. 
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THE LAST CONFLICTS IN THE 
SHENANDOAH 

Sheridan's operations were characterized not so much, as has lx;en 
siippose<l, by any originality of method, as by a just appreciation of the 
proper manner of combining the two arms of infantry and cavahy. He 
constantly used his powerful Ixxly of hoi-se, which under his disciplined 
hand attained a high degree of perfection, as an imj)enetrable mask be- 
hind which he scrreened the execution of maneuvers of infantry columns 
hurled with a mighty momentum on one of the enemy's flanks. — William 
Siiinton^ in "Camjxiigns of the Army of the Potomac."" 

OX July 12, 1864, in the streets of Washington, there 
could be distinctly heard the boom of cannon and the 
sharp firing of musketry. The excitement in the city was 
intense. The old specter " threaten Washington," that for 
three years had been a standing menace to the Federal au- 
thorities and a " very present help " to the Confederates, now 
seemed to have come in the flesh. The hopes of the South and 
the fears of the North were apparently about to be realized. 

The occasion of this demonstration before the very gates 
of the city was the result of General Lee's project to relieve 
the pressure on his own army, by an invasion of the border 
States and a threatening attitude toward the Union capital. 
The plan had worked well before, and I^ee believed it again 
would be effective. Grant was pushing him hard in front of 
Petersburg. Accordingly, Lee despatched the daring soldier, 
General Jubal A. Early, to carry the war again to the north- 
ward. He was to go by the beautiful and fertile Shenandoah 
valley, that liighway of the Confederates along which the 
legions of the South had marched and countermarched until 
it had become almost a beaten track. 

With that celerity of movement characteristic of Confed- 
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THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON IN 1803 



When Ihr Capitol at Washington was Ihrealcned by the Confederate armies, it waa still an unfinished stnirture, Iwtra.ving iU inwm- 
pli'teni'ss \n fvpry hi'holdpr This pirliin? shows the cSerriek on the dome. It is n view of the east front of the biiiidinie and wns fftken 
on July 11, 18U3. Wiishinirton society had not been wholly free from oi-casional "wiir sain-.s" since (he \vitlidniw*d of most of the 
troops whose duty it had been to guard the city. Early'a approach in July. 1864, foxind the Nalifm's capital entirely unprotected. 
Naturally there whs a flutter throtifthout the penetrable groups of non-conibntanls tlmt made up lln- population of WnsbinKtoii at 
tiat time, as well as in wffiiial eirfles. There were h-.s?, than seventy thoasand petiple living in the city in 1864, u large proportion 
of whom were in some way ronnected with the Government. 
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erate marches, General Early prepared to sweep from the 
valley the fragmentary bodies of Union troops there collected. 
Less than a week after receiving his commission, he encoun- 
tered the forces of General Hunter at Ljiichburg, Virginia. 
There was some skirmishing, but Hunter, who did not have 
enough ammunition to sustain a real battle, returned west- 
ward. For three days Early's barefoot, half -clad soldiers fol- 
lowed the retreating columns of Hunter until the latter had 
safely filed his men through the passes of the Blue Ridge 
INIountains and into the Kanawha valley. 

The Shenandoah valley was now uncovered, but not as 
Lee had expected. Believing that if Hunter were defeated 
he would retreat down the Valley, Early had been instructed 
to follow him into Maryland. But the Federal general had 
gone in the other direction, and southwestern Virginia had 
thereby been placed in great danger. The question was, how 
to draw Hunter from his new position. To pursue him fur- 
ther would have been a difficult task for Early. So it was 
decided to carry out the plans for a march into Maryland, in 
the hope of luring Hunter from his lair. So Early turned 
to the north with his seventeen thousand troops, and marching 
under the steady glare of a July sun, two weeks later, his 
approach was the signal for the Union troops at Martins- 
burg, under Sigel, to fall back across the Potomac to Mary- 
land Heights. The road to Washington was thus blocked at 
Harper's Ferry, where Early intended to cross. He there- 
fore was compelled to get over at Shepherdstown, while 
Breckenridge engaged Sigel at Harper's Ferry. Once across 
the river, Early's scouting parties quickly destroyed miles of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, cut the embankments and 
locks of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, levied contributions 
upon the citizens of Hagerstown and Frederick, and pushed 
their tattered ranks of gray in the direction of the Federal 
capital. On the 9th of July, the advance lines of the Confed- 
erate force came to the banks of the Monocacy, where they 
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fourifl (i^eneral Ix;w Wallace [Xisted, with eight thousand men, 
half of Karly*8 numliers, on the ea.steni side of that stream, to 
contest the approach of the Southern trcxips, 

I'he battle was brief but bloody; the Confederates, cross- 
ing the stream and climbing its slipper}' banks, hurled their 
lines of gray against the compact ranks of blue. The attack 
was impetuous; tlie repulse was stubtxjm. A wail of musketry 
rent the air and the Northern s^jldiers fell back to their second 
position. Hetween the opposing forces was a narrow ravine 
through which flowed a small brook. Acrr>ss this stream the 
tide of battle rose anrl fell. Its limpid current was soon crim- 
soned by tlie bUxxl of the dead and wounded. Wallace's col- 
umns, as did those of Karly, bled, but they strxxl. The result 
of tlie battle for a time hung in the balance. Then the Federal 
lines began to crumble. The retreat began, some of the troops 
in order but the greater portirm in confusion, and the victo- 
rious Confederates found again an ojien way to Washington. 

Now within half a dozen miles of the city, with the dome 
of the Capitol in full view, the Southern general pushed his 
lines sfi close to Fort Stevens that he was ready to train his 
forty pieces of artillerj' upon its walls. 

General Augur, in command of the capital's defenses, 
hastily collected what strength in men and guns he could. 
Heavy artiller>', militia, sailors from the navy yard, convales- 
cents, Ciovernment employees of all kinds were rushed to the 
forts around the city, (rcneral Wright, with two divisions of 
the Sixth Corps, arrived from the camp at Petersburg, and 
Emory's division of the Nineteenth Corps came just in time 
from New Orleans. This was on July 11th, the very day on 
which Karly appeared in front of Fort Stevens. The Con- 
federate had determined to make an assault, but the knowledge 
of the arrival of Wright and Emory caused him to change his 
mind. He realized that, if unsuccessful, his whole force would 
Ix; lost, and he concluded to return. Nevertheless, he spent 

the 12th of Julv in threatening the city. In the middle of 
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the afternoon General Wright sent out Genenil WHieaton with 
Bidwcll's brifiadc of Getty's division, and Karly's pickets and 
skirmishers were driven Iwck a mile. 

This small engagement had many distinguished spec- 
tators. Pond in " The Shenandnali Valley " thus descrihes 
the seene: " On the parapet of Fort Stevens stood the tall 
form of Abraham Lineoln by the side of General \Vriglit, who 
in vain warned the eager President that his position was swept 
hv the bullets of sharpshooters, until an offieer was shot down 
within three feet of him, when he reluctantly stejjped lielow. 
Sheltered from the line of fire. Cabinet officers and a group of 
citizens and ladies, breathless with excitement, watched the 
fortunes of tlie fight." 

Under cover of night the Confederates began to retrace 
their steps and made their way to the Shenandoah, with Gen- 
eral AV'right in pursuit. As the Confetlerate army was cross- 
ing that stream, at Snicker's Ferry, on the IHth, the pursuing 
Federals came upon theni» Karly turned, repulsed them, and 
continued on his way to Winchester, where Cieneral Averell, 
from Hunter's forces, now at Harper's Ferry, attacked them 
with Jiis cavalry and took several hundrecl prisoners, two days 
later. The I^nion troops under \Vright returned to the de- 
fenses (if Washington. 

The Confederate army now became a sliuttlecock in the 
game of war, marching and countermarching up and down, 
in and across, the valley of the Shenandoah, in military ma- 
neuvers, with scarcely a day of rest. This fruitful valley was 
to he tile granary for its su])}ilies. From it, as a base of op- 
erations, Karly would make his frequent forays — a constant 
menace to the peace of tlie authorities at Washington. 

General Crook was sent up the Valley after him, but at 
Kernstown, near AVinchester, on July 24th, he met a disas- 
trous defeat and made his way to the north side of the Poto- 
mac. Early, now in undisputed possession of the ^'"alley, 
followed him to Martinsburg and sent his ca\alry across the 
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GENERAL JUBAL A. EARLY, THE CONFED- 
ERATE RAIDER \\^0 THREATENED 
WASHINGTON 

"My bad old man," as General Lee playfully called 
him, was forty-eight years of age when he made the 
brilliant Valley campaign of the summer of 1864, 
which was halted only by the superior forces of 
Sheridan. A West Point graduate and a veteran of 
the Mexican War, Early became, after the death of 
Jackson, one of Lee's most efficient subordinates. 
He was alert, aggressive, resourceful. His very 
eccentricities, perhaps, made him all the more suc- 
cessful as a commander of troops in the field. "Old 
Jube's" caustic wit and austere ways made him a 
terror to stragglers, and who shall say that his fluent, 
forcible profanity did not endear him to men 
who were accustomed to like roughness of speech? 
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border river. With a bold movement General McCausland 
swept into Cliambersbiir^ and demanded a ransom of war. 
Coniplianee was tnit of the (piestion and the torch was applied 
to the town, wliieli in a .sliort time was reduced to ashes. Gen- 
eral Averell dashed in pursuit of jVIeCausland arvd forced him 
to reeross the Potomac. 

The Federal authorities were lookinpf for a " man of the 
hour " — one whom thcv nii^ht pit against the able and stra- 
tegic Karly. Such a one was foinid in (ieneral Pbilip Henry 
Sheridan, whom some have called the " Marshal Ney of Anjer- 
ica," He was selected by (ietieral (irant, and bis instructions 
were to drive the Confederates out of tbc \'alley and ti> make 
it untenable for any future military operations. 

It was a magnificent setting for military genius. The 
men, the armies, an<l the beautiful valley combined to imike 
it one of the great strategic campaigns t)f Ibe war. The 
Union forces comprising the Army of the Shenandoah, as it 
was afterward called, amounted to alxait twenty-seven thou- 
sand men; the Confederates, t(t about twenty thousand. There 
was over a month of preliminary skirmisiiifig and fighting. 
Cavalry raidci's from botb artuies were darting hither and 
thither. Sheridan pushed up the Valley an<l I'ell back again 
toward the Ptttomac. Karly followed hiui, only to retreat 
in turn toward Wincbester, Sheritlan now being })ursuer. 
Uoth generals were watching an opportunity to strike. Hoth 
seemed anxious for battle, but botb were sjiarring for the time 
and place to deliver an elfective blow. 

The middle of .September found the Confederate forces 
centered about W^incbester, and the I'nion army was ten miles 
distant, with the Opecpion between them. Ai two o'clock on 
the morning of September P.*tli, the Union camp was in mo- 
tion, preparing for marching orders. At three o'clock the 
forward movement was begun, and by daylight the Fe<leral 
atlvatue had driven in the Confederate pickets. Kni|>tying 
into the Opequon from the west are two converging streams, 
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A HOUSE NEAR WASHINGTON STRUCK BY ONK OF KAKLY S SHELLS 



The arrival of (irant'H trained vpterans in July, 18rt4, ivstoi^d security to the rapital city after a wM-k <if (ri^hf . The fact that shells 
had been thrown into thn milskirta of thp city gave the inhahitanls for the first timt' a rculiziiifj st-nsu of immfdiiito danger. This 
scene is the neighJxirhood of Fort Stevens, on the Seventh Street road, not far fmru the Soldiers' Hume, where President Lincoln 
WS9 spending the summer. The cnmpnign for his rel'loetion had begun and the <<vi1hH)k for his succi-ss and lliut i>( his party seemed 
itt this inoment as duhious a-s thot for the conthision of the war. Grant had wcakeneci hi.s lines alioiit Richmond in order to protect 
Washington, whilf l^-t- hud Im-i-h iililc to det»ch Eiirly's Corps for the brilltunt Vnlley CampAign. which saved his Shenandoah supplies. 
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forming a triangle with the Winchester and Martinsburg pike 
as a base. 

The town of Winchester is situated on this road, and was 
therefore at the bottom of the triangle. Before the town, the 
Confederate army stretched its lines between the two streams. 
The Union army would have to advance from the apex of the 
triangle, through a narrow ravine, shut in by thickly wooded 
hills and gradually emerging into an undulating valley. At 
the end of the gorge was a Confederate outwork, guarding the 
approach to Winchester. Both generals had the same plan of 
battle in mind. Sheridan would strike the Confederate center 
and right. Early was willing he should do this, for he planned 
to strike the Union right, double it back, get between Sheri- 
dan's army and the gorge, and thus cut off its retreat. 

It took time for the Union troops to pass through the 
ravine, and it was late in the forenoon before the line of battle 
was formed. The attack and defense were alike obstinate. 
Upon the Sixth Corps and Grover's division of the Nineteenth 
Corps fell the brunt of the battle, since they were to hold the 
center while the Army of West Virginia, under General Crook, 
would sweep around them and turn the position of the op- 
posing forces. The Confederate General Ramseur, with his 
troops, drove back the Federal center, held his ground for 
two hours, while the opposing lines were swept by musketry 
and artillery from the front, and enfiladed by artillery. Many 
Federal prisoners were taken. 

By this time, Russell's division of the Sixth Corps emerged 
from the ravine. Forming in two lines, it marched quickly to 
the front. About the same time the Confederates were also 
being reenforced. General Rodes plunged into the fight, mak- 
ing a gallant attack and losing his life. General Gordon, with 
his columns of gray, swept across the summit of the hills and 
through the murky clouds of smoke saw the steady advance of 
the lines of blue. One of Russell's brigades struck the Con- 
federate flank, and the Federal line was reestablished. As the 
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THE FIRST CONNECTICUT HEAVY ARTILLERY. ASSIGNED TO THE DEFENSE OF WASHINGTON 



When Early approached Wnahington from llii' norlli, in 1864, thf crafk artillerj' companies, liki' that represented in tlir photof^pti 
(the First Ccranet'licut Heavy), had all U'ft Iht- dly to its late. In the spring of 1864, as tliis picture was taken, just lH»fore Ihf Iw- 
^nninf! of McClellan's PeiiinMula Campaign. Culonel Tyler was in tbe act of exaniinin^ a despatch at the willy-port uf Furl ItifUurdson, 
Arliiijflon Ileighls, Virginia. Durinj? the first two years af the war the Government clevotef! .1 great part of its energies to the de- 
velopment of a strung line of foriificationji around the capital city, on both sides of the Potomac. Washington"* nearness to the Con- 
fetJerate lines made such precauti<ui,s nixrssary. The |Kjlitical siKntfiran<."e of a pos-nihlc capture' of thf niilional capital by the Con- 
fpfk-Tales wjifl fully appreciated. The retaining of large IjiKlies of trottps for the protection of Wiushinglon wa.s a fi.xerl (H)licy during 
1861 and 1864, as the first ctimmander of the Army of the I'otoniac knew to his sorrow. .'\s the war won" on, the increasing need of 
troops for the inve.stnirnt of Richmond, coupled ■with Ihe fippnrent security of the capital, h-d to n reversal of that policy. Washington 
was practically abandone*!. in a military sense, save for the n.-tcntiou of a few regiments of infantry, including a verj' tsniall proportion 
of men who had seen actual fighting, nnd the forts were garri-soned chiefly by raw recruits. 
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division moved forward to do this General Russell fell, pierced 
through the heart by a piece of shell. 

The Fifth Maine battery, galloping into the field, unlim- 
bered and with an enfilading storm of canister aided in turn- 
ing the tide. Piece by piece the shattered Union line was 
picked up and reunited. Early sent the last of his reser\'es 
into the conflict to turn the Union right. Now ensued the 
fiercest fighting of the day. Regiment after regiment ad- 
vanced to the wood only to be hurled back again. Here it 
was that the One hundred and fourteenth New York left 
its dreadful toll of men. Its position after the battle could 
be told by the long, straight line of one hundred and eighty- 
five of its dead and wounded. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon; the hour of Early's 
repulse had struck. To the right of the Union lines could be 
heard a mighty yell. The Confederates seemed to redouble 
their fire. The shivering lightning bolts shot through the air 
and the volleys of musketry increased in intensity. Then, across 
the shell-plowed field, came the reserves under General Crook. 
Breasting the Confederate torrent of lead, which cut down 
nine hundred of the reserves while crossing the open space, they 
rushed toward the embattled lines of the South. 

At the same moment, coming out of the woods in the rear 
of the Federals, were seen the men of the Nineteenth Corps 
under General Emory, who had for three hours been lying in 
the grass awaiting their opportunity. The Confederate bul- 
lets had been falling thick in their midst with fatal certainty. 
They were eager for action. Rushing into the contest like 
madmen, they stopped at nothing. From two sides of the 
wood the men of Emory and Crook charged simultaneously. 
The Union line overlapped the Confederate at every point and 
doubled around the unprotected flanks. The day for the 
Southerners was irretrievably lost. They fell back toward 
Winchester in confusion. As they did so, a great uproar was 
heard on the pike road. It was the Federal cavalry under 
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General Torbert sweeping u]> tlie road, driving the Confed- 
erate troopers before them. The surprised mass was pressed 
into its own lines. The irifafitiy was charged and many pris- 
oners and battle-flags cai>tiired. 

The smi was now sinking upon the horizon, and on the 
ascending slopes in the direction of the town could be seen the 
long, dark lines of men following at the heels of the routed 
army. Along the crest of the embattled summit galloj)ed a 
force of cavalrymen, which, falling upon the disorganized regi- 
ments of Early, aided, in the language of Sheridan, " to send 
them whirling through Winchester." The Union pursuit con- 
tinued until the twihght had come and the shadows of night 
screened the scattered forces of Karly from the pursuing cav- 
alrymen. The battle of \Vinchester. or the Opet|uc)n, had been 
a bloody one — a loss of fi\'e thousaml on the Federal sitle, and 
about four thousand on the Confederate. 

By daylight of the following inr)rni ng the victorious anny 
was again in pursuit. On the afternoon of that day, it caught 
up with the Confederates, who now turned at bay at Fisher's 
Hill to resist the further approach of their pursuers. The posi- 
tion selected by General Early was a strong one, and his antag- 
onist at once recognized it as such. The valley of the Shenan- 
doah at this point is about four miles wide, lying between 
Fisher's Hill and Little North Mountain. General Early's 
line extended across the entire valley, and he had greatly in- 
creased Iiis already naturally strong position. His army seemed 
safe fnjm attack. From the simmiit of Three Top Alountain, 
his signal corps informed him of everv' movement of the Union 
army in the valley below. (General Sheridan*s actions indicated 
a purpose to assault the center of tlie Confederate line. For 
two days he continued massing his regiments in that direction, 
at tinies even skirmishing for position. General ^V right puslied 
his men to within seven hmidred yards of the Southern battle- 
line. While this was going on in full view of the Confederate 
general and his army, another movement was being executed 
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WAR DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS AND CLERKS IN WAR-TIME 



Nori-coniTiatants of this type formed the main rolianoo of the niithoritips apainst Early's veterans in July, 
1864. The forces available, prior to the arrival of the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps from Grant's army, are 
summarized by (ieneral Barnard thus: "The effective forces were l,81f) infantry, 1,8.'J4 artillery, and 63 
cavalry north of the Polomac, and 4,064 infantry, t,772 artillery, and 51 cavalry south thereof. There 
were besides, in Wa,sliinfiton and Alexandria, about' 3,000 effectives and about 4,400 (six regiments) of 
Veteran Reserves, The foregoing constitute a tfttal of about 'iO,4ftO men. Of that number, however, hut 
9,600. mostly perfectly raw troops, constituted the garrison of the defenses. Of the other troops, a consid- 
erable portion were unavailable, and the whole would form but an inefficient force for service on the lines." 
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which even the vigilant signal officers on Three Top Mountain 
had not observed. 

On the night of September 20th, the troops of General 
Crook were moved into the timber on the north bank of Cedar 
Creek. All during the next day, they lay concealed. That 
night they crossed the stream and the next morning were again 
hidden by the woods and ravines. At five o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 22d, Crook's men were nearly opposite the Con- 
federate center. Marching his men in perfect silence, by one 
o'clock he had arrived at the left and front of the unsuspecting 
Early. By four o'clock he had reached the east face of I^ittle 
Xorth Mountain, to the left and rear of the Confederates. 
While the movement was being made, the main body of the 
Federal army was engaging the attention of the Confederates 
in front. Just before sundown. Crook's men plunged down 
the mountain side, from out of the timbered cover. The Con- 
federates were quick to see that they had been trapped. They 
had been caught in a pocket and there was nothing for them 
to do except to retreat or surrender. They preferred the 
former, which was, according to General Gordon, " first stub- 
born and slow, then rapid, then — a rOut." 

After the battle of Fisher's Hill the pursuit still continued. 
The Confederate regiments re-formed, and at times would 
stop and contest the approach of the advancing cavalrymen. 
By the time the Union infantry would reach the placie, the 
retreating army would have vanished. Torbert had been sent 
down Luray Valley in pursuit of the Confederate cavalry, with 
the hope of scattering it and seizing New Market in time to 
cut off the Confederate retreat from Fisher's Hill. But at 
Milford, in a narrow gorge. General Wickham held Torbert 
and prevented the fulfilment of his plan ; and General Early's 
whole force was able to escape. Day after day this continued 
until Early had taken refuge in the Blue Ridge in front of 
Brown's Gap. Here he received reenforcements. Sheridan 
in the mean time had gone into camp at Harrisonburg, and for 
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A MARYLAND VIIJACE ON THE LINE OF EAHLYS RETREAT 



This is a winter sivtR* in l\K)lesville. a typical villiHjiio in this ])art uf Marylantl, iiverriini for the last time 
by Confederate armies in the summer of 1K64. Early jiasserj llinniglt Uie place on his seeomi day's march 
from Washington, closely pursued l>y General Wriglil's force of Federals. After Early had made good 
his escape and threatened to levy heavy toll on the <lefenseless coinnMinilies of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania if he were not vigoniusly opposed, Grant selected Sheridan for the task of clearing the Valley of 
Confederates and finally deslmying ils value as a source of supplies f«.»r Lee's army. Sheridan waited 
until Early had heen seriously weakened before he assaulted him; but when he struck, the lilows were 
delivered with tremendous energy. The battles of the 0|K'([uon, Fisher's Hi!U and Cedar Creek (th<' hitter 
made memorable by Read's famous poem, "Sheridan's Ilitle"), drove Early back to New Market and 
wholly broke the Confederate power in that part of Virginia. This photograph (loaned by Mr. George 
A. Brackett, of Anuapolis)» was taken when the Eighth Minnesota held It, in the winter of 18(i'2. 










some time the two armies lay watching each other. The Fed- 
erals were having difficulty in holding their lines of supply. 

With the Valley practically given up by Early, Sheridan 
was anxious to stop here. He wrote to Grant, " I think the 
best policy will be to let the burning of the crops in the Valley 
be the end of the campaign, and let some of this army go some- 
where else." He had the Petersburg line in mind. Grant's 
consent to this plan reached him on October 5th, and the fol- 
lowing day he started on his return march down the Shenan- 
doah. His cavalry extended across the entire valley. With 
the unsparing severity of war, his men began to make a barren 
waste of the region. The October sky was overcast with clouds 
of smoke and sheets of flame from the burning barns and mills. 

As the army of Sheridan proceeded down the Valley, the 
undaunted cavaliers of Early came in pursuit. His horsemen 
kept close to the rear of the Union columns. On the morning 
of October 9th, the cavalry leader, Rosser, who had succeeded 
Wickham, found himself confronted by General Custer's divi- 
sion, at Tom's Brook. At the same time the Federal general, 
Wesley ISIerritt, fell upon the cavalry of Lomax and Johnson 
on an adjacent road. The two Union forces were soon united 
and a mounted battle ensued. The fight continued for two 
hours. There were charges and countercharges. The ground 
being level, the maneuvering of the squadrons was easy. The 
clink of the sabers rang out in the morning air. Both sides 
fought with tenacity. The Confederate center held together, 
but its flanks gave way. The Federals charged along the 
whole front, with a momentum that forced the Southern cav- 
alrymen to flee from the field. They left in the hands of the 
Federal troopers over three hundred prisoners, all their artil- 
lery, except one piece, and nearly every wagon the Confederate 
cavalry had with them. 

The Northern army continued its retrograde movement, 
and on the 10th crossed to the north side of Cedar Creek. 
Early's army in the mean time had taken a position at the 
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wooded base of Fisher's Hill, four miles away. The Sixth 
Corps started for Washington, but the news of Early at Fish- 
er's Hill led to its recall. The Union forces occupied ground 
that was considered practically unassailable, especially on the 
left, where the deep gorge of the Shenandoah, along whose 
front rose the bold Massanutten Mountain, gave it natural 
protection. 

The movements of the Confederate army were screened by 
the wooded ravines in front of Fisher's Hill, while, from the 
summit of the neighboring Three Top ISIountain, its officers 
could view, as in a panorama, the entire Union camp. Seem- 
ingly secure, the corps of Crook on the left of the Union line 
was not well protected. The keen-eyed Gordon saw the weak 
point in the Union position. Ingenious plans to break it down 
were quickly made. 

Meanwhile, Sheridan was summoned to Washington to 
consult with Secretary Stanton. He did not believe that Early 
proposed an immediate attack, and started on the 15th, escorted 
by the cavalry, and leaving General Wright in command. At 
Front Royal the next day word came from Wright enclosing 
a message taken for the Confederate signal-flag on Three Top 
Mountain. It was from Longstreet, advising Early that he 
would join him and crush Sheridan. The latter sent the cav- 
alry back to Wright, and continued on to Washington, whence 
he returned at once by special train, reaching Winchester on 
the evening of the 18th. 

Just after dark on October 18th, a part of Early's army 
under the command of General John B. Gordon, with noiseless 
steps, moved out from their camp, through the misty, autumn 
night. The men had been stripped of their canteens, in fear 
that the striking of them against some object might reveal 
their movements. Orders were given in low whispers. Their 
path followed along the base of the mountain — a dim and nar- 
row trail, upon which but one man might pass at a time. For 
seven miles this sinuous line made its way through the dark 
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gorge, crossing the Shenandoah, and at times passing witliin 
four hundred yanls of the Union pickets. 

It arrived at tlie appointed place, opposite Crook's canii> 
on the Federal right, an hour before the attack was to he made. 
In the shivering air of the early morning, the men crouched on 
the river bank, waiting for the coming of the order to move 
forward. At last, at five o'clock, it came. They phuiged into 
the frosty water of the river, emerged on the other side, 
marched in *' double t|uick," and were soon soiniding a reveille 
to the sleeping troops of Sheridan, The niinie balls whizzed 
and sartg through the tents. In the gray mists of the tlavvn 
tlic Icgions-^itf the South looked like j>lmntom warrii)rs, as they 
poured through the unmanned gajis. The Northerners sprang 
to arms. There was a blotMly struggle in the trenches- Their 
eyes saw the flames from the Southern muskets; the men felt 
the breatli of tlie hot nnr/'/les in their faces, while the Confed- 
eiate bayonets were at their breasts. There was a brief striig- 
gle, then panic and disorganization. Only a quarter of an 
hour of this yelling and struggling, and two-thirds of the 
U^nion army broke like a mill-dam and j>oured across tlie fichls, 
leaving their accoutci'inents of war and the stiffening bodies 
of their comra<les. Rosser, with the cavalry, attacked Custer 
and assisted Gordon. 

Jleanwliile, during these same early morning hours. Gen- 
eral Early hud himself advanced to Cedar Crct-k by a more 
tiirect route. At half-past three o'clock his men had come in 
sight of the Union camp-fires. They waited under Ci>vt'r for 
the apjiroach of day. At the first blush of dawn antl before the 
charge of Ciordon, Early hurled his men across the streatn, 
swept over the l>reastworks, eajitured the batteries and turned 
them ujion the unsuspecting Northerners, The Federal gener- 
als tried to stem the impending disaster. From the east of the 
battlefield the solid lines of (iordon were now driving the fugi- 
tives of Crook's corps by the mere force of momentum. Aides 
were darting hither and tliither, trying to reassemble the 
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GENERAL PHILIP H. SHERIDAN IN THE SHENANDOAH CAMPAIGN 



Tw4i ffcniTntiim!* of schoolboys in the Northern States have learned the lines 
beginning. " Up from tlie stiiith jit break of clay." This picture represents Sheri- 
dan in 18(14. wearing (lie same hat that he wJiveH lo rally his wiUiiers un lh«t 
fttinous ride from "Winchester, twenty milex away." As he reined up his panting 
horse on the turnpike at Cedar Creek, he received salutea from two future Presti- 
HenLs of the United States. The pitsition on the left of the road was held by 
Colonel Rullierford B. Hayes, who had sucx'ee<ietl. after the rout of the Eighth 
Corpw in the darkness of the early morning, in rallying snnie fighting groupA of 
bis iiwn brigade ; while on the right stood Major William MeKinley. gallantly 
oonunanding the remnant of his Hghting regimeol — the Twenty-sixth Ohio. 
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crumbling lines. The Nineteenth Corps, under Emory, tried 
to hold its ground; for a time it fought alone, but after a des- 
perate effort to hold its own, it, too, melted away under the 
scorching fire. The fields to the rear of the army were covered 
with wagons, ambulances, stragglers, and fleeing soldiers. 

The Sixth Corps now came to the rescue. As it slowly 
fell to the rear it would, at times, turn to fight. At last it 
found a place where it again stood at bay. The men hastily 
gathered rails and constructed rude field-works. At the same 
time the Confederates paused in their advance. The rattle of 
musketry ceased. There was scarcely any firing except for the 
occasional roar of a long-range artillery gun. The Southern- 
ers seemed willing to rest on their well-earned laurels of the 
morning. In the language of the successful conmiander, it was 
" glory enough for one day." 

But the brilliant morning victory was about to be changed 
to a singular afternoon defeat. During the morning's fight, 
when the Union troops were being rapidly overwhelmed with 
panic, Rienzi, the beautiful jet-black war-charger, was bearing 
his master, the commander of the Federal army, to the field of 
disaster. Along the broad valley highway that leads from 
Winchester, General Sheridan had galloped to where his em- 
battled lines had been reduced to a flying mob. While riding 
leisurely away from Winchester about nine o'clock he had 
heard unmistakable thunder-peals of artillery. Realizing that 
a battle was on in the front, he hastened forward, soon to he 
met, as he crossed Mill Creek, by the trains and men of his 
routed army, coming to the rear with appalling rapidity. 

News from the field told him of the crushing defeat of 
his hitherto invincible regiments. The road was blocked by 
the retreating crowds as they pressed toward the rear. The 
commander was forced to take to the fields, and as his steed, 
flecked with foam, bore him onward, the disheartened refugees 
greeted him with cheers. Taking off his hat as he rode, he 
cried, " We will go back and recover our camps." The words 
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seemed to inspire the demoralized soldiers. Stragglers fell 
into line behind him; men turned to follow their magnetic 
leader back to the fight. 

Vaulting his horse over the low barricade of rails, he 
dashed to the crest of the field. There was a flutter along the 
battle-line. The men from behind their protecting wall broke 
into thunderous cheers. From the rear of the soldiers there 
suddenly arose, as from the earth, a line of the regimental flags, 
which waved recognition to their leader. Color-bearers reas- 
sembled. The straggling lines re-formed. Early made an- 
other assault after one o'clock, but was easily repulsed. 

It was nearly four o'clock when the order for the Federal 
advance was given. General Sheridan, hat in hand, rode in 
front of his infantry line that his men might see him. The 
Confederate forces now occupied a series of wooded crests. 
From out of the shadow of one of these timbered coverts, a col- 
umn of gray was emerging. The Union lines stood waiting 
for the impending crash. It came in a devouring succession 
of volleys that reverberated into a deep and sullen roar. The 
Union infantry rose as one man and passed in among the trees. 
Not a shot was heard. Then, suddenly, there came a scream- 
ing, humming rush of shell, a roar of musketry mingling with 
the yells of a successful charge. Again the firing ceased, except 
for occasional outbursts. The Confederates had taken a new 
position and reopened with a galling fire. General Sheridan 
dashed along the front of his lines in personal charge of the 
attack. Again his men moved toward the lines of Early's 
fast thinning ranks. It was the final charge. The Union 
cavalry swept in behind the fleeing troops of Early and sent, 
again, his veteran army " whirling up the Valley." 

The battle of Cedar Creek was ended; the tumult died 
away. The Federal loss had been about fifty-seven hundred; 
the Confederate over three thousand. Fourteen hundred 
Union prisoners were sent to Richmond. Never again would 
the gaunt specter of war hover over Washington. 
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PART III 
CLOSING IN 




CHARLESTON, THE 
UNCAPTURED PORT 




CO.NFKDKRATK GARHJHOX COOKINfi DINNER 
IN RL'INEU SUMTER— 1864 






MAKING SAND-BAGS INSIDK FORT SUMTER IN 1804 



traveled thousands of miles and wrote thtmsiinds 
of letters in the scareli fr>r such phulogrnplL:). Of 
the priceless examttles itiut specimens, several 
are here reprudueed. Huw nine such jiicturea are 
may l*e judged by the fact that some of the men 
prominent and nelivc in the rireieis of Coafed- 
emte vetenuis, tu{;ether with families uf former 
Confederate geiieruls and leaders, were unable 
to lay their hands on any such pfcturej. The 
nutuml disiiiifMiintment in tlie South at the end 
of the war was sueh that photographers were 
forced t*i destroy all negatives, just as owners 
destroyed all the objects that might serve as 
souvenirs or relies of the terrible struggle, think- 
ing, (or the moment al least, that they could not 
bear longer the strain of broo<Jing over the 
tragedy. Constant ferreting, following up 
cluea. digging jn dusty garrets amid relies buried 
generations ago, interviews with organizations 
like the Daughters of the ( 'onf etleraey (to the 
Charleston cha])ter of which acknowledgment 
must be miwle for th<; pieturc of the Charleston 
Zouaves) — only after sueh excrtioaa did it be- 
come possible III shiiw on these pages the eoim- 
tennnces and bearing and drill u( the men who 
held Charieston against the ever-increasing 
momentum of tlie Northern power. 



The story of how these photographs in unooa- 
qucrcd Sumter were secured is a romance in itself. 
No one. North or South, cam escape a thrill at the 
knowledge that several of them were actualty biken 
in the bt'leaguered port by George S. Cotfk, the Con- 
(ctlerate phutoKrapher. This adventurous spirit was 
one of the cnter])rising and dariug artists who are 
now and then found ready when and where great 
events impend. lie Lad riske<i his life in 1803, 
tuking pliotographs of the Federal fleet as it was 
lK)mbarding Sumter. The next year, while the 
tiuignificent organization of the Northern armies 
«as dtisiug in day by day; while the stores and 
tionies and public buildings of Charleston were 
crumbling into pitiful ruins under the Immbard- 
menl; while shtx-s and elothing and fixwl were soar- 
ing to unheard-«f prices in the dcpreciateil Confed- 
erate currency, CiKjk still iiigcDic^usly siTured his 
precious chemicals fr<>m the New York firm of 
Anthony & Co., which, curiously enough, was the 
same that supjjlied Brady. CiHjk's nieth4xl was to 
smuggle his chemicals through as quinine! It is 
only the oiost fortunate of ehj»nces that preserved 
these plKitt)grapli8 "f the t"<mfederates deftrnding 
Charleston Ihrough the nearly half century which 
elapsed between their taking and the publication of 
the Photoobapii History. Eklit<jrs of Uic work 
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THE CONFEDliRATR CAMP WASHINGTON'. IXJCKED IN ON THE SANDY nEACIl NEAR SIXLH'AN INLET 
WHERE THE SOLTH <AltOLINA WARRIORS MAINTAINED THEIR MILITARY POST FOR KOLU YEARS 
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CHARLESTON'S FAMOUS ZOUAVE CADETS DRILLING AT CASTLE PINCKNEY 



REMAIN'S OF THE t IRC L'LAR CHLHCII AM> " SKCKSSIOX ilALL 
WHERE SOLlll CAROLINA DEtiDED TO LEAVE THE IMON 



"frodigies of lalent. audacity, inlrepidily, and 
perseverance were cjdiibitcd in the attack, as in 
the defense of the city, which will assign to the 
siege of Churlestoti aa cxccptiontil phii-c in mili- 
tary annals." Thus spoke the expert of the 
Fn-neh Jonrnat of Military Seifnce in I8<f5, only 
a few monUis after this uttoc'k jind defense had 
passed into liistor>-. Charleslun was never 
captured. It was evAciuiti-cl only ufter Sher- 
itmn's advance liirough the heart of South Can»- 
lina had done what over five hundred and fifty- 
seven (lays of continuous attack nnd siege by 
the Federal army and navy could not do — 
make it untenable. Wlieu, on the night of 
Feliruary 17, I86.'i, I'stptttin H. Ilugiienin, lan- 
tern in luind. made bis liwt silent rounds of the 
deserted fort and look llie little boot for shore, 
there ended the four years' defense of Fori Sum- 
ter, a feat of war unsurpassed in anuient or 
modem limes — eclipsing (says an English mili- 
tary critic) "such famous passages as Sale's de- 
fense of Jellalubad against the Afghans and 
Ilavelock's obdurate tenure of the residency at 
Lueknow." Charleston with its defenses — Forts 
Sumter, Moultrie, Wagner, and Castle Pinck- 
Dey from the sea and the many batteries on the 
land side — was the heart of the Confederacy, 



and some of the most v-igorous efTurls of the 
Fcfleral forc«"s were ninde to capture it. Though 
"clascfl in" upon more than once, it never sur- 
rendered. But beleaguered it certainly was. in 
the sternest sense of the word. It is a marvel 
how the pholitgrapher, Cook, maiuiged to get 
llis supplies past the Federal army on one side 
and the Federal bloekadtng fleet tin the otliiT. 
Yet there he rem«ine<l at his post, catching 
with his lens the ruins of the imcaptured fwrt 
and the untaken city in 1S84. How well ho 
made these pictures may t>c seen on the pages 
preceding aud llie lower [liclurt; opptwite. They 
furnish a glimpse into American history tlmt most 
people — least of all ihe Cuufederate veterans 
themselves — never expected to enjoy. Those 
who aetuiJly knew what it was to be lx?siege<l 
ill Petersburg, invaded in Georgia, starved in 
Tennessee, or locke<l up by a blockading fleet — 
Buch veterans have l)een iislonished lo find these 
authenticated photographs of the garrison be- 
leaguered in the most important of Sou Ihcm ports. 
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ON "THE liAlTEKY, 



CHARLESTONS SPACIOUS PROMENADE 




June il, 1804, is the exact date of the photograph that made IhU picture and those on the three fotlowing pages. A storjr goes with 
them, told by one of the very men pictured here. As he luuke^l at it forty-six yeara later, how vividly the whole scene came back to 
him! This is Battery B, First Pennsylvania Light Artil!erj-, known as Cooper's Battery of the Fifth Corps, under General G. K. Warren. 
On the forenoon of this bright June day, Brady, the pholographer, drove his light wajjon out to the entrenchments. The Confederates 
lay along the sky-line near where rose the mined chimney of a house belonging to a planter named Taylor. Approaching Captain 
Cooper, Brady politely asked if he could Lake a picture of the battery, when just about to fire. At the command, frt^ni force of habit, 
the men jumpeil to their positions. Hardly a face was turned toward the camera. They might be obliviousof its existence. The can* 
noaeer rams home a charge. The gunner " thumbs the vent" — but "our friend the enemy" just over the hill observea the movement. 
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THE MAN WHO REMEMBERED 



and, (.hinking it means huainpss, npena up. Away goes Brady's horse, scattering chemioaU and ptales. The gun m the foreground 
is n^ady to send a 3hi>ll acrosti the o[K-n ground, but Captain Cooper reacrvejt hts fire. Braily, seeing his camera is uninjured, recalls 
his assistant and takes the other photographs, moWng his instrument a little to the rear. And the man who saw it then, sees it all 
again to-day just as it was. He is even able to pick out tnany of the men by name. Their taeea come back to Iiini. Turning the 
page, maj* be seen Captain James H. Cooper, leaning on his sword, and Lieutenant Alcorn, on the extreme right. In the photograph 
above is Lieutenant Miller, back of the giui. Lieutenant James .■\. Gardner was the man who saw all this, and in the picture on the 
preceding page he appears seated on the trail of the gun to the left in the act of sighting the gun. The other officers shown in this 
picture were no longer living when, in 191 1, he described the actors in the drama that the glass plate bad .preserved forty-six years. 




fjifmw*^ \V*fr«m'» t\vr|m fuxl «irlvrt| til frnu» iif IVlnmlmrtf "» I'lt- ITlh ii( Juivr. IWU, and Bnltf-ry H i«f the Pint Prnnsylviinin lAaht 
,SMi|K'«> WH« |<m( litlti |wt«illnii iii'Hr 111"' AvtTv ln«i«i' llc(»ir»< Ihrm Ihc < \>nfr«lrnitrs wrrr riilrfn<lifil. «ilh rW'jiiirr^rard in nmj- 
WHiml. m <Ur ITU«, iHKlt'l- MivtT <>( (iHrkiM"**, \\w < "(infrdrTHtr* fril Iwik l«» i\\r\r thini linr. jiwl \-iiriblr hryond the wonda to the left ia 
IH« Hr»1 |tU>Uir«> K*rl> tlu* iu'vt innnUiiu lUlti'ty H w»i ndvniitVKi to tho liiu* «>f entPfnohmonl* shown hImivc, ntid a sharp intcrrluui^ 
^M^tllrr^ nrv><\ta»k \\\ni^' U\ lltr nflrrtiiMiii. Sti liiiav wi<n< Uith «)d(\<i tliiMwini; up entn^nrhnirnts and huitdin^ fnrtii mid lutit'ttcs that 
tItMv Wl kwm xr^y liHU' lHti>r«'hMliir«> uf (ixuiilmtcuta in iho wj»y iif nhrlU t\r biillrts Mt this p«ttnl until Pli<iti>((nip)i4T Hmdy'a prarnrr I 
MnI IIh' ffftlHnHHM \<i liu-n <>f lUUcrt 11 n1 llifir (muiIh f>nllr«l forth Ihr wt-1l-(H>intf>tl salute. Men soon beoune accuatpmed to ATtiller)' H 





tfenerHl Warrrn's Corps tiiiii arrived m froul of IVUTshurg on the 17lli of June. 180 K iiml BiiUfr.v B of the First Pennsylvania Light 
Artilfpry was put into position near the Averj' housi-. Before them the f"onfo«lerates were t-ntrpnohed. unth BcBuregard in com- 
nmnd. On the 17th, under cover of dnrkness. the (^infedernte.H (HI Imck to their ttiird line, just vi.sihle iK-yoml the wotxls to the left to 
the first picture. Early the next morning Battery B was advanwil to the line of entrenchments shown ahnwe, and a sharp interchange 
of artillery fire took place in the ttftcrnfion. So busy were both sides throwing up entrrnrhmcnts and building forlj* and lunettes that 
there hacJ been very little intr-rchanRe of ctmipliinents in the way of shells or bullets at this point until Photofp-apher Flnidy's prescnc 
and the gathering of men of Battery B at their posts called forth the well-p^iinted .salute. Men soon became uocu-stomed to artillery ' 




'■mnd shfll-tire. It was not luriK before Hattery D was ad%'anf."«l frtmi the position shonn above to that held by the t'oafedenites on 
U\e ilsl of June, jind there P'ort Morton was iTected. and b'yond the line of wckmIs the historic Fort Stedman, the scene of .some of 
the LlotMlie.sl (igfiting l>efore PetersbiirR. If you UM)k closely at the swoBiJ (>hoto^uph, you will perceive a man in civiliun clothes; 
Lieutenant Gardner (standing jusl hnek of the roan with the haver!»aek) think.s that this i.s Mr. Brady himself. There are fifteen 
people in thiis picture whom Lieutenant Gardner, of this battery, reeogiii/cd after a la])se of forty-six years am! can recall by name. 
There may be more f;iilhint Pennsylvunian.s w bo, on studying this photograph, will see themselves and Ihetr comrades, surviving and 
IcAd, as once they fougbl on the firing-line. 





"WHERE IS GRANT?" 

This heavy FediTttI balU-ry looks .straight across Ihr low-lyitiK country to IVlersburg. lis apires shiiw in llir tlislantf. The umiling 
country is now lo bt' a field of blood unci suffering. For (irant'M army, unperceived, hiw swung around from C'oltl Ilurbor. ami "the 
CoDfederate cause was losL when Grant crossed Uie Jainrs," dcclurerl llie Sottthern General Ewell. It was ii cniRlity and a mn.st<T(nl 
move, practicable only IxTause of the tremendous advantages the Federals held in the undi.spiiti'd pos.ses.sion of the waterways, the 
tremendous fle^t of steamers, bargea, and river craft that made a change of base and Irunsportalion easy. Petersburg became the 
objective of the greiit army under Grant. ITis movements to pet there had not Iw-en hernldrtl; they worked iike well-oileil nmehinery. 
" Where is Ciranl.''" frantically asked Beauregard of Ix-e. The latter, by ]m despatches, shows that he could not answer with any 
certainty. In fact, up to the evening of the ISlh of June, when the Second Corps, the advance of the Army of the PotomHC, reachiHl 
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IIHAV V ARTILLERY JUST ARRIVED BERUIE PETERSBL RG— 18(J4 
tlie nortb bank of Iho Jiimcs. Lc^ could not Kara tin- truth. By midnight of tln^ 15th. briiigea were construet<'d. and following the 
Stfond Corps, tlw* Ninth began to croas. But aln-udy thf Fifth liiid Sixth Corps and part i>f the Anny ot the James wi-re- on thi'ir 
way by water from Whitf House to City Point. The Petersburg canipaifyn bud iiegiin. Le<-'.<i army drew its life from the grctil fields 
and stock regions south aod southwest of Riehnumd. With the siejjc of Petersburg, the railroad center of the stale, this sounv of 
supjily was vnorv and more cut off, until .six men were niuiie to live on the alhiwancc first given to each separate Southern stJdicr. 
Outnumbered three to one in efBcient men, with the cold of winter coming on and its attendant hardships in prospect, no 
won<kr the indomitable Southern braver>' was tried to the utmost. Sherman was advanring. The beginning of the end waa 





City Point, just aflt'r its capture by Butler. From June, 1N()4, until April, 1865, City Point, at the 
juncture of the Appomattox and the Jfinu's, was a point of entry atnl ilrjKirture for more vessels than 
any city of the South including' even New Orleans in times of ppace. Here landed supplies that kept 
an army niunherinn, with fighting force and supernumeraries, nearly one hundred and twenty thousand 
well-supplied, well-fed, wellncontented, and well-tnunitioiuHl men in the field. This was the marvelous base 
— safe from attack, secure from molestation. It wa.s meals and money that won at Petersburg, the bravery 
of full slomachs and warm-clothed Iwxlies against the des|)eration of starved and shivering out-numbered 
men. A plance at this picture tells the story. There is no need of rehearsinp cliarges, counler-clmr^^es, 
mines, ami counter-mines. Here lies the reason — Petersburg; had to fall. As we look back with a retro- 
spective eye on this scene of plenty and abundance, well may the American heart be proud that only a few 
miles away were men of their own blood enduring the hardships that the defenders of Petersburg suffered in 
the last campaign of starvation against numbers and plenty. 





THE TEEMING VMIAKVES 

No signs of wurfare, no marching men or bodies lying on 
the btood-.soaki^i sward, arc needed to mark this oa a 
war-time pboiogmph. No iBboring ba«s would have 
falk'n into the p<)nitioii of tlip man on tlif lop of tiie vm- 
IwinkmcDl. Four > wirs iu unifonn has marked thia fal- 
low; b« has caught the eye of the camera and drawn up 
lit " AHf-ntion," shoulders back, h<-cl.s tt>petluT. and uniw 
liuui^'ing at his aide. There is no effect of posing, no uffee- 
lation ]ien-: he stands aa be hag been taught to stAnd. 
II" in a soldier. No frowning 4-!innon eonlrl suggest the 
military note more cleiuly. Just Ijeyond I be point to 
the left, above the nnehorage and the busy wharves, are 
(ieneral Grant's heuilqojirlers iit City Point. From liere 
it wiu* but a few minutes' ride on the rough military mU- 
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SUPPUES FOB AN ARMY— BELOW, AN ENGINE OF THE U. S. MTLITARY RAILROAD 




way to where the one hundred and ten thousand Bghting 
men lay entrenebed with tile .sLuty-six thousand veterans 
in gray opposed to Lhem. A warship Ijnng where these 
vesMJs lie lould dr^jp a l2-ineh shell inlo Peterslnirg in 
mod«-rn days. From here Pre-iiiclcnl Lincoln set out to 
■ee a grand review and witnessed a desperate battle. 
Here General Sherman, fresh from his vielorious march 
from Atlanta to the sea, came up in Ibe liUle gwulMuil 
Bat to visit Grant. During the last days, when to the 
waiting world (>e«c-e dawned in sight. City Point, to 
all intents and purptises, was the National Capital, for 
from here President Lincoln held eommunication with in:) 
Cabinet officers, and reptiwl to Stanton's eareful injunr- 
tion^ " to lake care of himself" with the smiling assuranee 
that he was in the hands of Grant and the army. 





^^ A MOVABLE MENACE 

^" of the railroad track along the hank ol 




THE RAILROAD GUN'S EXECITIVE COMMirFEE 



carrmam, iiii, ntTWOT ru*. co. 



Tbew nine men are the cxtTutiw committ<'0 (Imt controlliMl the ucljons of tlie greal niortwr, anfi a glBnce al (h<'ni sliows 
that they were picked men fur the job — men in the prime of Ufr. brawny and strong — tiitry v/vtv IIil' slaves of tlieir pet monster. 
Some shots from this gun went much farther than ihe.v wtre ever intended, carrj-ing their fiery trails over tfie ronfetleratc entrench- 
nienlfl and ex|>hiidinK williin the limits of the town its<lf, over two and a quarter mili-s. The rnjir of llie explosion carrie<l ron^tenui- 
tion to ull within hearing. In the lower picture is tin- gri-tit. mortar resting in llie position it oecupii-d longest, near Battery No. 4. 




POINTED TOWARD PETEKSBURG 



THE INVESTMENT OF PETERSBURG 
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The cause was lost, but the end was not yet. The noble Army of 
Northern Virginia, once, twice conqueror of empire, must bite the dust 
before its formidable adversary. — Lieutenant-General James iMngstreeU 
C.S.J.y in ** From Manassas to Appomattox.'" 

THE disastrous failure of the Union army on the san- 
guinary battlefield of Cold Harbor, in June, 1864, de- 
stroyed Grant's last chance to turn the Confederate right 
flank north of Richmond. He could still try to turn Lee's 
left and invest Richmond from the north, but this would not 
have interfered with the lines of supply over the James River 
and the railroads from the South and West. The city could 
have resisted for an indefinite time. If Richmond were to fall, 
it must be besieged from the south. 

The movement from Cold Harbor began after dark on 
June 12th, and Meade's whole army was safely over the James 
River at Wilcox's Landing by midnight on the 16th of June. 
The little city of Petersburg is situated twenty-one miles 
south of Richmond on the southern bank of the Appomattox, a 
small stream threading its way through the Virginia tidewater 
belt, almost parallel with the James, into which it flows. In 
itself the town was of little value to either army. But it was the 
doorway to Richmond from the south. Three railroads from 
Southern points converged here. To reach the Confederate 
capital, Petersburg must first be battered down. At this time 
the town ought not to have been difficult to capture, for its 
defenses were but weak entrenchments, and they were not 
formidably manned. General Smith, who reached Bermuda 
Hundred by water, with his corps, on the night of the 14th, 
was ordered by Butler, under instructions from Grant, to move 
on Petersburg at daylight. 
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The Confederate forces at Petersburg were now com- 
manded by Genera] Beauregard. He had conjectured what 
Grant's plans might he, and in order to prevent the capture 
of tlie town and enalile him to hold Butler at Bermuda Hun- 
dred, he called on Lee for immediate reenforcement. But the 
latter, not yet convinced that Grant was not moving on Rich- 
mond, sent only Hoke's division. On the day after Meade 
hegan to move his army toward the James, I^ee left the en- 
trenchments at Cold Harhor. Keeping to the right and rear 
of the Uni(^n lines of march, hy the morning of the Kith, he had 
thrown a part of his force to the south side of the James, 
and, hy the evening of the 18th, the last of the regiments liad 
united with those of Beauregard, and the tAvo great o(>])osing 
armies were once more eonfrtjuting faeh tttlier — this time for 
a final settlement of the issue at arms. The Union army out- 
numheied that id" the Confederates, approximately, two to one. 

The contest for Petersburg liad already begun. For two 
days the rapidly gathering armies had been combating with 
each other. On June loth, General Smith pushed his way 
toward the weakly entrenched lines of the city. General Beau- 
regard moved liis men to an a<lvanced line of rifle-[)its. Here 
the initial skirmish occurred. The Confederates were driven 
to the entrenched works of Peterslnirg, and not until evening 
was a determined attack made upon them. At this time Han- 
cock, " The Superb." came on the field. Xight was falling hut 
a briglit moon was shining, and the Confederate redoidits, 
maimed by a little over two thousartd men, might have been 
carried by the Federals. But Hancock, waiving rank, yielded 
to Smith in command. No further attacks were made and a 
golden opportunity for the Federals was lost. 

By the next morning the Confederate trenches were be- 
ginning to till with Hoke's troops. The I'ederal attack was 
not made until afternoon, when the fighting was severe for 
three liours, and some brigades of the Ninth Corps assisted the 
Second and Eighteenth. The Confederates were driven back 
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Genera] William Mahone, C. S. A. It waa through the promptneas and valor of General Mahone that the Soulhcrnere, on July 30, 
1864, were enabled to turn baek iijMjn rJie Feilemls the diiiaifU^r threiitened by the hidden mine. On the nioniing of llie cxpKwion 
there wen? but eighteen thousanil Confedenites left to hold the ten miles of lines; alxjut Petersburg. Everjthing seemed to favor 
Grant's plana for the crusliing of this forex;, Inunedintely after the mine was sprung, a terrific cannonade was opened from one hun- 
dred and fifty guna and mortars to drive bark the Confttiemtjrs fnjm the bn-aeli, while fifly ihoiiwinil Fetlerals stootl reiuly to <"h.irge 
upon the panic-stxicken foe. But the foe w.'us not panin-striekeii long. Colonel MeMaster, of the Seventeenth South C'anjlina, 
gatkeroi the reumants of General Elliott's brigade and held back the Federals mmwing at the Crater until General Mahone arrived 
at the head of three brigadts?. At once he iireptire<l to attack the Federals, who at that moment wen' lulvnncing to the left of the 
Crater, Mahone ordered a eounter-ehargc. In liis inspiring pri^scncc it swept vsith surh vigor that the Federals were driven back 
and daied not risk another assault . At the Crater, [..ec had what Grant lacked — a man able to direct the entire enpigemait. 
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some distance an<l iiuule several unsuccessful attempts during 
the night to reco\'er their lost grountl. Before the next nooti, 
June ITtli. the battle was be|Tuii once more. Soon there were 
charges and countercharges along tlie whole battle-front. 
Neither side yielded. The gray and blue lines surged back and 
forth through all the afternoon. The dusk of the evening was 
coming on and there was no prospect of a cessation of the con- 
flict. The t^nion troops were pressing strongly against the 
Confederates,, There was a terrible onslaught, which neither 
powder nor lead could resist. A courier, dashing across the 
ticld, announced to Heauregard the rout of his army. Soon 
the panic-stricken Confederate soldiers were swarming in re- 
treat. The day seemed to be irreparably lost. Then, suddenly 
in the dim twilight, a dark column was seen emerging from 
the wooded ravines to the rear, ami (ieneral Gracie» with his 
brigade of twelve hundred gallant Alabamians, plunged 
through the smoke, leapt into the works, and drove out tlie 
Federals. Now the battle broke out afresh, and with unabated 
fury continued until after nii<lnight. 

Karly on the morning of the 18th, a general assault was 
ordereil upon the whole Confederate front. The skirmishers 
moved forward but found the works, where, on the preceiling 
day, such desj)erate fighting had (tccurred, deserted. During 
the night, Beauregard had successfully mafic a retrograde 
movement. lie had found the old line too long for the number 
of his men and had selected a shorter one, from five hundretl to 
one thousand yards to the rear, that was to remain the Con- 
federate wall of the city during the siege. But there were no 
entrenchments here and the weary battle-worn soldiers at 
once set to work to dig tliem, for the probable renewal of the 
contest. In the darkness and through the early morning hours, 
the men did w ith whatever they could find as tools — some with 
their bayonets, or split canteens, while others used their hands. 
This was the beginning of those massive works that detied the 
army of (irant before Petersburg for nearly a year. By noon 
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WilAl KFGHT THOMSAXD POUNDS OF POWDER DID 



The Crater, torn by the mine within Elliott's Salient. At dawn of July JJO, 1H64, the Ghy thousand Fed- 
eral troops waiting to make a eharjii: saw a prent mass of earth hurled skyward like a. water-.spout. As it 
spread out into an immense cloud, seallerinu t^uns, riirriages, timlxTS, and what were once human beings, 
the front ranks broke in panic ; it looked as if the mass were descending upon their own heads. The men 
were quickly rallied; across the narrow phiin they charged, through the awful breach, and up the heights 
Ijeyond to gain Cemetery Ridge. But there were brave fighters nn the other side stid left, and delay among 
the Federals enabled the Confederates to rally and re-form in time to drive the Federals liack down the 
steep sides of the Crater. There, as they struggled amidst the horrible d6bris, one disaster after another 
fell upon them. Huddled together, the mass of men was cut to pieces by the canister poured upon them 
frf)m well-plan led Confederate batteries. At last, a-s a forlorn hope, the colored troops were sent forward; 
and they, too, were hurled back into the Crater and piled upon their white comrades. 
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of that day they had assumed quite a defensive character. 
Again the Federals attempted to break the Confederate line. 
All during the afternoon, regiments were hurled against the 
newly made works. Artillery bombarded here and there with 
but little effect. At times the attacking force would come 
within thirty yards of the entrenchments, only to recoil. Night 
came, and in front of the trenches the ranks of the Union dead 
lay thickly strewn. 

During these four days, divisions and batteries were being 
added to both armies, and when the Union assault was success- 
fully repulsed in the twilight hourjs of June 18, 1864, those two 
grim adversaries. Grant and Lee, stood in full battle array — 
this time for the final combat. The siege of Petersburg began 
the next day. 

It was a beautiful June Sabbath. There was only the 
occasional boom of some great gun as it thundered along the 
Appomattox, or the fretful fire of picket musketry, to break 
the stillness. But it was not a day of rest. With might and 
main the two armies busily plied with pick and spade and axe. 

In an incredibly short time> as if by magic, impregnable 
bastioned works began to loom about Petersburg. More than 
thirty miles of frowning redoubts, connected with extended 
breastworks, strengthened by mortar batteries and field-works 
of every description, lined the fields near the Appomattox. In 
front were abatis — bushy entanglements and timber slashings. 
Uomb-proofs and parapets completed these cordons of offense 
and defense — the one constructed to keep the Federals out; 
tlie other to keep the Confederates in. So formidable were 
the works, that only twice during the siege was there any seri- 
ous attempt made by either army upon the entrenchments of 
the other, and both assaults were failures. 

It was Grant's purpose to extend his lines to the south and 
west, until they would finally envelop Lee's right flank, and then 
strike at the railroads, upon which the Confederate army and 
Richmond depended for supplies. On June 21st, two corps, 
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(.OLURED TIUK)PS AKfER THK DISAbTEK OF THE MINE 



On July 30, 180*. at the expludin^ of tlie hidden mine under 
Ellintt's Miliriit, Ihf slrong CuiifederHt*" f<)rti(i<-ali4in i>|)ji(isitc'. 
The jiLin of tlic mine wiia conceived by (*«1uni-l Hi-nrv Plcusanls 
and appnivpf! by Rurnaide, whose 
Ninth Corps, in the assaults of 
June 17th and IHth, had pushed 
their advance position to within 130 
yards of the ConfccJcrale works. Pleas- 
ants hill! iK-en a niinmi; en^neer 
and his regiment, the Forly-eighlli 
Peniusylvania, was composed nmtidy 
of miners fron> the coal regions. The 
work was begun on June %!Hh and 
prosecuted under the jrreatest diffi- 
cullies. lu less llian a month Pleas- 
aat9 bad the main gallery, 550.8 f«i-l 
long, the left lateral giillery. 37 fwl 
long, and the right lateral gallery, 
38 feet long, all completed. While 
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FTIRT MORTON. BEfX)RE PETEHSBl RG 



finishing tlie last gallery, the right one. the men could hear the 
ConfederBtes working in the forti filiation above thrm. tn>'ing 
to locale the mine, of wliirh they had gut wind. It was 
frenernl Uiimside'.s plan that General 
Edward Ferrero's division of colored 
Inxtps should head the charge when 
t he mine should be .sprung. The black 
men were kept constantly on <lrill and 
il wa.s thought, ah they had not seen 
any vcrj* active ser\ice, that they were 
in l)etter <imditlon to lead the attack 
Ihan any of the wiiile troop.s. In the 
upper piflure are Home of the colored 
triKVfw drilling and iilling in eainp after 
(he balllf of llie trali-r, in whicli 
alwut three hnndrwi of their comrades 
were lost. The lower pictuTc »hows 
the entrenclmienLs at I'urt Morton, 
whence they sallied forth. 



tlie Second and Sixth, moved out of their entrenchments to 
capture the Weldon Railroad, and to extend the line of invest- 
ment. The region to be traversed was one characteristic of the 
tidewater belt — dense forests and swampy lowlands, cut by 
many small creeks. The morning of June 22d found the two 
army corps in the midst of tangled wilderness. There was 
some delay in bringing these divisions together — ^thus leaving 
a wide gap. While the troops were waiting here, two divisions 
of A. V. Hill's corps were advancing against them. Hill led 
]Malione's division through a ravine close by. Screened by the 
intervening ridge, the Confederates quickly formed in line of 
battle, dashed through the pine forest, with a fierce, wild yell, 
and swiftly and suddenly burst through the gap between the 
two Federal corps, attacking the flank and rear of Barlow's 
division. A withering volley of musketry, before which the 
Northerners could not stand, "plowed through their ranks. The 
Federal line was doubled upon itself. The terrific onslaught 
was continued by the Confederates and resulted in forging to 
the entrenchments and capturing seventeen hundred prisoners, 
four guns, and several colors. At dusk Hill returned to his 
entrenchments. The Second and Sixth corps were joined in 
a new position. 

At the same time the cavalry, under General James H. 
Wilson, including Kautz's division, started out to destroy tlie 
railroads. The Confederate cavalry leader, Cieneral W. II. 
F. I^ee, followed closely, and there were several sharp en- 
gagements. The Union cavalry leader succeeded, however, 
in destroying a considerable length of track on both the Wel- 
don and South Side railroads between June 22d and 27th. 
Then he turned for the works at Petersburg, but found it a 
difficult task. The woods were alive with Confederates. In- 
fantry swarmed on every hand. Cavalry hung on the Fed- 
erals' fianks and rear at every step. Artillery and wagon 
trains were being captured constantly. During the entire 
night of June 28th, the Union troopers were constantly 
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AN OASIS IN THE DESERT OF WAR 



Throughout all the severe fi^htinj? south of Petersburi^ the Aiken house iiwl its inhahiliU>t.s reniainecl un- 
hiirmed, their safety respected by the combatants on both sides. The little faruihouse near tlie Weldon 
K^iilroad between the lines of the two hostile armies was reuiembered for years by many veterans on both 
sides. When Grant, after the battle of the Crater, began to force his lines closer to the west of Petersburg 
the Weldon Railroad }>ccanie an objective and General Warren's command pushed forward on August 18, 
1804, and after a sharp fight with the Confederates, established themselves in an adxanee position near 
Ream's Station. Three gallant Jissaults by the C on fotle rates on the three succeeding tlays failed to dis- 
lodge the Federals. In these engagements the tide of battle ebbed and flowed through the woods and 
through thickets of vine and underbrush more imiMi'tietrable even than the "Wilderness." 
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Iiarasswl on every hand. They fell back in every direction. 
The two divisions became separated and, driven at full speed in 
front of the Confederate squadrons, became irreparahly liroken, 
and when they finally reached the Union lines — the last of them 
on July 2d — it was in straggling parties in wretched pliglit. 

On June 25th, Sberidan returned from his raid on the 
Virginia Central Railroad. He had encountered Hampton 
and Fitzluigh Lee at Trevilian Station on June 11th, and 
turned back after doing great damage to the Railroad. His 
supply of auiniuuition did not warrant another engagement. 

Now ensued about five weeks of quiet during which time 
both generals were strengthening their fortifications. How- 
ever, the Federals were covertly engaged in an undertaking 
that was destined to result in a conspicuous failure. AVIiile 
the Northern soldiers were enchnnng the rays of a blistering 
July .sun !)ehintl the entrenchments, one regiment was delving 
underneath in the eooL moist earth. It was the Forty-eighth 
Pennsylvania regiment of the Ninth Corps, made up mostly 
of miners from the up])er Schuylkill coal-district of Pennsyl- 
vania. From June 2oth until Jidy 23d, these men were boring 
a tunnel from the rear of the Union works to a point umler- 
neath the CcHifederate fortifications. "Working under tlie 
greatest difficulties, with inade^juate tools for digging, and 
hand-barrows made out of cracker Ixixes, in wliich to carry 
away tlie earth, there was excavated in this time a passage-way 
five hundrc<l and ten feet in lengtli, terminating in left and 
right lateral galleries, thirty-seven and thirty-eight feet re- 
spectively. Into these lateral galleries eight thousand pounds 
of gunpowder were j)acked and tamped, and a fuse attached. 
On July 28th, everything was ready for the match to lie ap- 
plied and for the gigantic upheaval, sure to follow. 

Grant, in order to get a part of Lee's anny away, had 
sent Hancock's corps and two divisions of cavalry north of 
tlie James, as if he might attack Richmond. The ruse was 
successful. Preparations were then completed to fire the mine, 
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tear a gap in the Confederate works, and rush the Union troops 
into the opening. A division of colored soldiers, under General 
Ferrero, was selected and thoroughly drilled to lead the charge. 
Everything was in readiness for a successful attack, but at the 
last moment the colored division was replaced by the First 
Division of the Ninth Corps, under G^eneral Ledlie. The 
explosion was to take place at half -past three on the morning 
of July 30th. The appointed time had come. Everj^thing 
required was in its place, ready to perform its part. Less than 
four hundred feet in front were the Confederate works, and 
directly beneath them were four tons of powder waiting to per- 
form their deadly work. 

Then the Federals applied the match. The fuse sputtered 
as the consuming flame ate its way to the magazines within the 
tunnel. The men waited in breathless suspense. In another 
moment the earth would be rent by the subterranean upheaval. 
Minute after minute passed. The delay was unbearable. 
Something must have gone wrong. A gallant sergeant of the 
Forty-eighth Pennsylvania, Henrj'^ Rees by name, volunteered 
to enter the gallery and find out why the fuse had failed. It 
had parted within fifty feet of the powder. Rees returned for 
materials to resplice the fuse, and on the way out met Lieuten- 
ant Jacob Douty. The two men made the necessary repairs; 
the fire was again applied, and then — at twenty minutes to five 
— the ground underneath trembled as if by an earthquake, a 
solid mass of earth shot two hundred feet into the air, and a 
flame of fire burst from the vent as from a new-born volcano. 
Smoke rose after the ascending column. There in mid-air, 
earth, cannon, timbers, sand-bags, human beings, smoke, and 
fire, hung suspended an instant, and bursting asunder, fell 
back into and around the smoking crater where three hundred 
Confederates had met their end. 

When the cloud of smoke had cleared away, the waiting 
troops of Ledlie charged. Colonel Marshall at the head of the 
Second Brigade, leading the way. They came to an immense 
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FEDERAL FWIITERS AT REAMS* STATION 
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llifiaB men of Barlow'3 First diNision of the iSecond Corps, under comnmnil of Brigndipr-General Nelaon A. Miles, gallantly repulspil 
thr» sprnnil and thinJ nttarks by thf» CoiiffHlcnitPs u]xiiv Rranis" Station, when' Hancm-k's men wf-rr fnRaRi><l in deslnning tlir Wcldoii 
RiiUroad on August 24, ISM. In Uh- upikt pii-iim> is soon Company D of tiie faraoua "Clinton CfuiuxI," as Iho Sixtj-firsl Nr-w York 
Infantry called itficlf. The pierturo was taken at Falmouth in April, 1863, and the trim appearance of the troops on tlrpss parade in- 
dicatps nothing of the hpaxT Ittsfes tlicy sustaintnl wh«*n at pRHJi-rirksliurg, liii l>y Colonel Milo, they fought with di.stinKuishfd hmv- 
cry against J:wkaon'B men. Not only the rcginipnt but its oflieers attained rtinovriu for the rt-Kinient luul the honor lo \n' <xininiandpd 
by ahb soUii'rs. First, Fnmcis C. Barlow wns itjt colonel, then Nelaon A. Miles, then Oscar A. Brosuly, and lastly George W. Scott. 
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opening, one hundred and seventy feet long, sixty feet wide, 
and thirty feet deep. They climbed the rim, looked down into 
the pit at the indescribable horrors, and then plunged into the 
crater. Here, they huddled in inextricable confusion. The 
two brigades poured in until the yawning pit was crowded with 
the disorganized mass. All semblance of organization van- 
ished. In the confusion, officers lost power to recognize, much 
less to control, their own troops. A regiment climbed the slope, 
but finding that no one was following, went back to the crater. 

The stunned and paralyzed Confederates were not long 
in grasping the situation. Batteries were soon planted where 
they could sweep the approach to the crater. This cut off 
the possibility of retreat. Then into the pit itself poured a 
stream of wasting fire, until it had become a veritable slaugh- 
ter-house. Into this death-trap, the sun was sending down 
its shafts until it became as a furnace. Attempts were made 
to pass around the crater and occupy Cemetery Hill, which 
had been the objective of the Federals. But the withering 
fire prevented. The colored troops, who had been originally 
trained to lead in the charge, now tried to save the day. They 
passed by the side of the crater and started for the crest of the 
hill. They had not gone far when the Confederates delivered 
a countercharge that broke their ranks. 

The Confederates were being rapidly reenforced. At 
eight o'clock Mahone's division of Georgians and Virginians 
swept onto the field, to the scene of the conflict. They had 
been hidden from view until they were almost ready for the 
charge. The Federals, seeing the intended attack, made ready 
to resist it. Lieutenant-Colonel Bross of the Twenty-ninth 
Colored regiment sprang upon the edge of the crater with the 
Union flag in his hand and was quickly struck down. The 
men began to scramble out after him, but before a line could 
be formed the Confederates were on them, and the Federals 
were driven back into the pit, already overflowing with the 
living and the dead. Huge missiles from Confederate mortars 
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FOET MAHUXE— "FUllT DAMMATION" 
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t^iK.niQrtT t«||, PATRIOT cut. CO. 

GRACIES S.UJENT, AND OTHER FORTS ALONG THK TEN MILES OF DEFENSES 

Dotted with formidable fortifications such as these, Confederate workB stret-ched for ten miles around Petereburn. Fort Mahone waa 
situated oppxy8it<» the FixionJ Fort Sedgwick at the point where tho hoatile lines converged must closely after the battle of the Crater. 
Owing to the conjstiuit catuionade whitih it kept up, the F^MleRdf nmiuil it Fort Damnation, while Fort St-dgwick, whirh waa no less 
Brtive in reply, wna known to the Confederates as Fort Hell. Craeie's salient, furthernorth on the Confederate line, is notable as the 
point in front of which Ck-nera! John B. Gordon's pdlxint troojw moved to the Httwek on Fort Stcdnian, the last desperate effort of 
the Confederates to break throuj?h the Fwleral eonlon. The views of Gracie'e Balient ahow the French form of chctxiux-de-ftiite, a 
favorite protection against attack much employed by the Confederates. 
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rained into the awful chasm. The muskets left by the retreat- 
ing Federals were thrown like pitchforks among the huddled 
troops. The shouts, the explosions, the screams, and groans 
added to the horror of the carnage. The clay in the pit was 
drenched with the blood of the dead and djdng. The Southern- 
ers pushed in from both sides of the crater, forming a cordon 
of bayonets about it. The third and final charge was made, 
about two in the afternoon, and the bloody fight at the crater 
was ended as the brigade commanders followed Burnside's 
order to withdraw to the Federal lines. Both of Ledlie's brig- 
ade commanders were captured in the crater. The total Fed- 
eral loss in this disastrous affair was over thirty-nine hundred, 
of whom all but one hundred were in the Ninth Corps. The 
Confederates lost about one thousand. 

Now came a season of comparative quiet about Peters- 
burg, except for the strategic maneuverings of the Federals 
who were trying to find weak places in the Confederate walls. 
On August 18th, however, Grant sent General Warren to cap- 
ture the Weldon Railroad. Desperate fighting was to be ex- 
pected, for this was one of the important routes along which 
supplies came to the Confederate capital. The Federal forces 
moved out quietly from their camp, but the alert Beauregard 
was ready for them. By the time Warren had reached the 
railroad, near the Globe Tavern, four miles from Petersburg, 
he was met by a force under Heth which at once drove him 
back. Rallying his troops, Warren entrenched on the railroad. 

The fight was renewed on the next day, when, strongly 
reenforced by Lee, the Confederates burst suddenly upon the 
Federals. Mahone thrust his gallant division through the Fed- 
eral skirmish line and then turned and fought from the rear, 
while another division struck the right wing. The Union force 
was soon in confusion; more than two thousand were taken 
prisoners, including (General Joseph Hayes, and but for the 
arrival of the Ninth Corps, the field would have been lost. 
Two days later, Lee again attacked the position by massing 
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A POSITION OF COMPLETE DEFENSE. RUtT MEIKLE 



Almost every one of ihp 
forts in the long Ftnleral 
line wiw named ufler some 
l^nllant iiffirt-r who had Inst 
his life in aotiun, TIip\- 
might Iiavc been teTined the 
iDemorial furts. Tiie iil- 
laasi firrijlar entreachnieiit 
strengthened hy logs anil 
saodbAgs and defemii ■! )>y 
the fonnidiitili! ahutis if 
tn^- trunks, wua ruincti after 
Lieu tenon l-Cii'l I mcl George 
\V. Mcilde, of the Twentieth 
Indituui Voliintwrs. From 
the position shown we are 
t<H)king dir<H'tly intu Peters- 
burg. Military ol>8er>'ers 
luive eiintvded tlial llie 
fnrti6(^tiuns , Niimninding 




THE 6\VKKPL\(3 LLNES OF FORT SI-:i«;\VIt'K 



Pet<T.sl>(irg were the hmmI 
remaric.ihle of any in the 
vM>riii. Before the end of 
iM.iIkt, mn. the Army of 
the Putomae iXTiipiei! ii 
foriiiidulile cordon of de- 
(cnsi"!! tliat stretched for 
lijore tliiin tlurly-two miles, 
und comprised tliirty-sui 
forts and Gfty batteries. 
l*'or years iiiicceeding the 
v\iir exriir.sions were run 
from New York and from 
atl purls of the eountry lo 
this historic ground. It 
look three days lo eom- 
plele Uic tour. Then most 
I if the forts were in the con- 
dition in whieh we sec them 
pictured here. 
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thirtr guns and pouring voUey after volley of fierce fire into 
the ranks of blue. The Union lines stood fimi and returned 
the fire. Finally, the fitting Mahone, with his matchless band, 
was brought to turn the tide. The attack was made with his 
usual impetuousness. but the bhie-clad riflemen withstood the 
terrific ciiarge. and the serried ranks of Mahone fell back. 
The Weldon Railroad was lost to the Confederacy. 

Hancock, who had returned from the north side of the 
James, proceeded to destroy the road, without hindrance. untU 
three days later. August 25th, when General A. P. HiU made 
his appearance and Hancock retreated to some hastily built 
breastworks at Ream's Station. The Confederate attack was 
swift and terrific- The batteries broke the I'nion lines. The 
men were panic-stricken and were put to flight. Hancock tried 
in rain to rally his troops, but for once this splendid soldier, 
who had often seen his men fall but not fail, was filled with 
affony at the rout of his soldiers. Their rifle-pits had been lost, 
their guns captured and turned upon them. FinaDy, General 
Xebon A. Miles succeeded in rallying a few men. fomietl a new 
line and. with the help of some disnMHinted cavalry, partly 
regained their former position. The night came on and. under 
cover of darkness. Hancock withtirew his shattereil columns. 

The two great opposing armies had ik»w come to a dead- 
lock. For weeks they lay in their entrenchments, each waiting 
for the other to move. Each knew that it was an abiu^st hope- 
less task to assail the other's posititm. At the end of Septem- 
ber. General Orvl. with the Eighteenth Coq>s. and iWneral Bir- 
nev. with the Tenth, captured Fort Harrisi^n north of the 
James, securing a vantage-point for threatening Ri<.4mHMid. 
The Union line had been extended to within three miles of the 
South Side Railiv-ad. and on October :^th. practically the 
whole Armv of the Potomac was put in nu^tion to sectire this 
other avenue of transpewtation to RichnK^nd. After severe 
fighting for one day the attempt was given up. and the I'nion 
tiv>>p(» returned to the entrenchments in fn>nt of PetersUir^. 
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SHERMAN'S FINAL CAMPAIGNS 
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After the capture of Atlanta, says Shemum, "all tlip army, officers and men. seemed to relax more or less and sink into a conditioa 
irf idleness." .\ll but the ragineers! For it was their task to construct the new lines of fortifications surveyed by General Poe 
that the city could be held by a small force while troops were detached in pursuit of H(M»d. The railroad lines and bridges along tiiel 
route by which the army had come had to be repaired so that the sick and wounded and prisoners could be sent back t<» Chattanooga 
and the arroy left free of encumbrances before undertaking the march to the sea. In the picture, their work practically done, the men 
of the First Michigan Engineers are idling about the old salient of the Confederate lines southeast of .\tUnta near which thnr i 





was piUh«l. The or|?anization was thf best known and one of the nnjst efficient of the Michigan regiments. It was com|Miserl almost 
entirely of nieehanics and IniintHj i-nfjineers and muatenwl eiffliteen IninctrcNl strong. The work of these men dattc«l the whole theater 
of war in the West. The bridBc* and trestles of their tnaking. if combined, would have to be meaaured by the mile, and tiiiuiy of them 
wore among the most wonderfii) tents of military enginecrinfj. The First Miclii)fan Enuineers t^ndil fight, loo, for a detuohraent of 
them under Colonel Innea at Stone's River sucee.ssfully defende<J the army trains from an attack by Wheeler's cavalry. The march 
to the sea could not have been made without Ihesr men. 




COFfHIUHIf tW'K, fATItlOl PVt. CO, 



THE END OF TlIK HAILIMIAI) DEI'CJT 



Tlie cniinpled wrwk is hardly recogniaable rs tin- sjuuf s]NirioUB Imin-shed that shelterwl such human activities as time {notund op- 
posite, yet this is the Atlanta depot. But surh destruclion was far frcivm the wanton outrage Ihat it naturally seemed to those whose 
careers it nitleiy upset. As early as Septenilxer, Sherman, with AttanU on his hanrl.'i. had deemed it essential for the prosecutions of 
his movements and ihe end of the war that the city should be turned into a military post. So he determined " to remove the entire 
civil populiiticni, and to ileny to all civilians from the rear the expeetetl profits of civil trade. This was to avoid the necessity of a 
heavy garrison to iiold the position, and prevent the rrippling of the armies in the Behls as heretofore by 'detachments' to guard and 
protect the interests of a hostile pttpuhilion." The railroatl sUition, as the lieart of the modern artcrj* of business, was second in im- 
portance only to the buildings and tnstitutioiu of the Confederate government itself, as a subject for rlimination. 
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SHERMAN'S FINAL CAMPAIGNS 

I only regarded the march from Atlanta to Savannah as a "shift of 
base," as the transfer of a strong army, which had no opponent, and had 
finished its then work, from the interior to a point on the sea coast, from 
which it could achieve other impoi-tant results. I considered this march 
as a means to an end, and not as an essential act of war. Still, then as 
now, the march to the sea was generally regarded as something extraoi"di- 
narv, something anomalous, something out of the usual order of events; 
whereas, in fact, I simply moved from Atlanta to Savannah, as one step in 
the direction of Richmond, a movement that had to be met and defeated, 
or the war was necessarily at an end. — General W. T. Sherman, in his 
''^Memoirs.'''' 

THE march to the sea, in which General William T. 
Sherman won undying fame in the Civil War, is one 
of the greatest pageants in the world's warfare — ^as fearful 
in its destruction as it is historic in its import. But this was 
not Sherman's chief achievement; it was an easy task com- 
pared with the great campaign between Chattanooga and 
Atlanta through which he had just passed. "As a military 
accomplishment it was little more than a grand picnic," de- 
clared one of his division commanders, in speaking of the 
march through Georgia and the Carolinas. 

Almost immediately after the capture of Atlanta, Sher- 
man, deciding to remain there for some time and to make it 
a Federal military center, ordered all the inhabitants to be 
removed. General Hood pronounced the act one of ingen- 
ious cruelty, transcending any that had ever before come to 
his notice in the .dark history of the war. Sherman insisted 
that his act was one of kindness, and that Johnston and Hood 
themselves had done the same — removed families from their 
homes — in other places. The decision was fully carried out. 
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THE ATLANTA BANK BEFORE THE MARCH TO THE SEA 



As this photograph was taken, the wa|,'ons stood in the street of Atlanta ready to accompany tht* Federals 
in their impending march to the sea. Tlie most interesting thing is the hank buihliiig on the corner, com- 
pletely destroyed, although around it stand the stores of merchants entirely untouched. Evidently there 
had been here faithful execution of Sherman's orders to his engineers — to destroy all buildings and projierly 
of a pul>lic nature, such as factories, foundries, railroad stations, and the like; but to protect as far us pos- 
sible strictly private dwellings and enterprises. Those of a later generation who witnessed the growth of 
Atlanta within less than half a century after this photograph was taken, and saw tall oflSc-c-buildings and 
streets humming with industry around the location in this photograph, will find in it an added fascination. 
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Many of the people of Atlanta chose to go southward, others 
to the north, the latter being transported free, by Sherman's 
order, as far as Chattanooga. 

Shortly after the middle of September, Hood moved his 
army from I^vejoy's Station, just south of Atlanta, to the 
vicinity of Macon. Here Jefferson Da\'is visited the encamp- 
ment, and on the 22d he made a speech to the homesick Army 
of Tennessee, which, reported in the Southern newspapers, 
disclosed to Sherman the new plans of the Confederate lead- 
ers. These involved nothing less than a fresh invasion of Ten- 
nessee, which, in the opinion of President Davis, would put 
Sherman in a predicament worse than that in which Napoleon 
found himself at Moscow. But, forewarned, the Federal 
leader prejjared to thwart his antagonists. The line of the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad was more closely guarded. 
Divisions were sent to Rome and to Chattanooga. Thomas 
was ordered to Nashville, and Schofield to Knox^'ille. Recruits 
were hastened from the North to these points, in order that 
Sherman himself might not be weakened by the return of too 
many troops to these places. 

H<M)d, in the hope of leading Sherman away from At- 
lanta, crossed the Chattahoochee on the 1st of October, de- 
stroyed the railroad above Marietta and sent General French 
against Allatoona. It was the brave defense of this place by 
General John M. Corse that brought forth Sherman's famous 
message, " Hold out ; relief is coming," sent by his signal 
officers from the heights of Kenesaw Mountain, and which 
thrilled the North and inspired its poets to eulogize Corse's 
bravery in verse. Corse had been ordered from Rome to 
Allatoona by signals from mountain to mountain, over the 
heads of the Confederate troops, who occupied the valley 
between. Reaching the mountain pass soon after midnight, 
on October 5th, Corse added his thousand men to the nine hun- 
dred already there, and soon after daylight the battle began, 
(ieneral French, in command of the Confederates, first 
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summoned Corse to surrender, and, receiving a defiant answer, 
opened with his guns. Nearly all the day the fire was terrific 
from besieged and besiegers, and the losses on both sides were 
very heavy. 

During the battle Sherman was on Kenesaw Mountain, 
eighteen miles away, from which he could see the cloud of 
smoke and hear the faint reverberation of the cannons' boom. 
When he learned by signal that Corse was there and in com- 
mand, he said, " If Corse is there, he will hold out; I know 
the man." And he did hold out, and saved the stores at Alla- 
toona, at a loss of seven hundred of his men, he himself being 
among the wounded, while French lost more than a thousand. 

Cieneral Hood continued to move northward to Resaca 
and Dalton, passing over the same ground on which the two 
great armies had fought during the spring and summer. He 
destroyed the railroads, burned the ties, and twisted the rails, 
leaving greater havoc, if possible, in a country that was already 
a wilderness of desolation. For some weeks Sherman fol- 
lowed Hood in the hope that a general engagement would 
result. But Hood had no intention to fight. He went on to 
the banks of the Tennessee opposite Florence, Alabama. His 
army was lightly equipped, and Sherman, with his heavily 
burdened troops, was unable to catch him. Sherman halted 
at Gaylesville and ordered Schofield, with the Twenty-third 
Corps, and Stanley, with the Fourth Corps, to Thomas at 
Nashville. 

Sherman thereupon determined to return to Atlanta, 
leaving General Thomas to meet Hood's appearance in Ten- 
nessee. It was about this time that Sherman fully decided to 
march to the sea. Some time before this he had telegraphed 
to Grant : " Hood . . . can constantly break my roads. I 
would infinitely prefer to make a wreck of the road . . . send 
back all my wounded and worthless, and, with my effective 
army, move through Georgia, smashing tilings to the sea." 
Grant thought it best for Sherman to destroy Hood's army 
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CLTTLNG LOOSE FROM THE BASE. NOW.MBER 1*th 

"On the 14th of November the ruilroatt and lcl('grH[i!i ciiniiniinii-iitions with llie rear wen' broken and tbe army stixxl dctaclied from 
all friemls, depcndpnt on its own rrsourt-es and supplies/" writes Slienniin. Meanwhile all deLaehtnenLii were marching rapidly to 
Atlanta with orders to break ujt the railroad en route and "generally to so damage the i-ountry us to make it untenable to the enemy." 
This wa* a Deee*sary war measure, Shemirtn, in a home letter written from Gmnd (iiilf, Mtssis-sippi. Miiy G, 1803, sttuted clearly 
his views regarrling the dcslructian of property. Speaking of the wanton havoe wrought on a fine plantation in the path of the anny, 
he added: "It i.s done, of course, by the accursed straggk-rii who won't fight but hang behind and rlisgrace our eause and country. Dr. 
Bowie Lad fled, leitving everything on tlie approach of our troops. Of course, devastation marked the whole [)ulh of the army, and 
I know all the principal officers detest the iofamouii practice as much as I do. Of course. I cxpe<.-t and do tjike com, bucon, taiu, mutes, 
and everything to support na army, and don't object much to the using of fences for fircwuwl, but this unlversaJ burmog and wanton 
dcstrucUoa of private property is not justified in war." 
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first, but Shernmii insisted that his plan woukl j)ut liim on 
the ofl'en.sivc rather than the defensive. Tie also beHeved that 
Hood would he forced to follow him. Cirant was finally won 
to the view that if Hood nnned on Tennessee, Tlionias would 
be able to clieek him. lie liad, on the Htli of Oetoher, giveti 
permission for tlie march. Now, on the 2d of November, lie 
tele^rapljed Sherman at Home: " I do not really see tliat you 
can withdraw from where you are to follow Hood without 
giving uj> all we have gained in territory. I say, then, go on 
as you propose." It was Sherman, and not Grant or Lin- 
coln, that conceived the great march, and while the march 
itself was not seriously ojjposed or diHicult to carry out, the 
corveeption and j)urposc were masterly. 

Sherman move<l his army by slow and easy stages back 
to Atlanta. He sent the vast army stores that had collected 
at Atlanta, which be could not take with him, as well as his 
sick and wounded, to Chattanooga, destroyed the railniad 
to that place, also the niaehine-shops at Rome and other 
jilaees, and on November I'ith, after receiving a final despatch 
from Thomas and answering simply, " Despatcli received — all 
right," the last telegraj)h line was severerl. and Sherman had 
deliberately cut liimself off from all communication with the 
Northern States. There is no incident like it in the annals of 
war. A strange event it was, as Sherman observes in his 
mem(»irs. " Two hostile armies marching in opposite direc- 
tions, each in the full belief that it was achieving a final and 
conehisive result in a great war." 

For the next two days all was astir in i\tlanta. The 
great depot, round-house, and machine-shops were destroyed. 
Walls were battered tlown; chimneys pulled over; machinery 
smasberl Ut ])ieces, and boilers jninched full of holes. Heaps 
iif rubbish covered the sjjots where these fine buildings had 
stood, and on the night of November 1.5th the vast debris was 
set on fire. The torch was also applied to many places in the 
business part of the city, in defiance of the strict orders of 
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IHK HUSTLE OF DEPARTURE FROM ATLANTA 



Shermnn's nwn wtirkeil lik«; Iwavcre during their Lisl few iliiys 
in Atlanta. Tticrt* was no liuic In 1h> lust; th»' army was gotten 
under way with that prttisicm which iimrk»'d all SherniaBs 
movements. In the upfKT picture, finishing touches an- bring 
put to the ruilroud. and in the tower is wen the s!iort work 
tliut wiis iiuide of suc-h pnblic buihiings as might Ixt of the 
sliglitest use in case the Confeder- 
ates slumld refapliire the town. 
As (ar liftck a.s t'linttanooga, while 
phtus for the .\llAnta cunipiiign 
were b<MnK fornir-d, Sherman had 
been revolving a subsequent mareh 
to the sea. in case he was successful. 
Me haii not then made up his mind 
whether it ahouhl he in the direetiou 
of Mobile or Savannah, but liis 
Meridian cnmpaign. in Mif«isHi))pi. 
hod ctmviiieed him tliiil the murch 
I entirely feasible, and gradually he 
worked iiul in h'm iiiiihI it.t ma.<^terly 
delaihi. At seven in the mumiiifj 
on Novpmb<>r lOlh, Sherman rode 
out alun^ the Deeulur rniid. passed 
bis inarehing tr<Hip.9. and near t!ie 
spot where his belovetl MePherson 
had fallen, pau.tet) fur a lu!<t knik ut 
the eity. " IJehind us," he .says, 
"lay AthintJi, smouldering and iu 




rultis, the Irlack smuke rising high in air and haufciuK like n 
pall over the ruine<l eity." .\ll Hltoiit (vmlti be .teen the glistening 
irtni-barrels and while-topped wagons, "and the men marching 
stejidily and rapidly with a cheery look and swinging pace." 
Smie regimental bimd .-ilniek up "John Brown." and the thou- 
snnd.s of voices of the va.st army joined with a mighty ehorjis in 
song. A feeling of exhilaration per- 
vudwi the tnxjps. This marfhing 
into the unknown held for them the 
allurement of adventure, as none but 
Sherman knew their destination. 
Hut ;is he worked hi.s way p«-sl them 
uu Lite road, many a group called 
nut. "I'nele Hilly. I guess fJrant is 
wailing for us at Rielimond." The 
devil-may-care spirit of IIk- tr<K>ps 
brought to Shermnn'.s mind grave 
thought.') of bis own resp<insil>ility. 
lie knew that success woid<l l>e re- 
garilefl as a matter of course, but 
should he fail the march would Iw 
.let dfiwn n-<» " the wild adventure 
of a crazj- fool." He hft<l no in- 
tention of marching dtre<tly to 
Richmond, but frtnu the first Ku 
objective was the .seaomst, at 
Savannah or Port Royal, or even 
Pensacola, Florida. 
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Captain Poe, who had the work of destruction in charge. 
The court-house and a large part of the dwellings escaped 
the flames. 

Preparations for the great march were made with ex- 
treme care. Defective wagons and horses were discarded ; the 
number of heavy guns to be carried along was sixty-five, the 
remainder having been sent to Chattanooga. The marching 
army numbered about sixty thousand, five thousand of whom 
belonged to the cavalry and eighteen hundred to the artillery. 
The army was divided into two inmiense wings, the Right, 
the Army of the Tennessee, commanded by General O. O. 
Howard, and consisting of the Fifteenth and Seventeenth 
corps, and the Left, the Army of Georgia, by General Henry 
W. Slocum, composed the Fourteenth and Twentieth corps. 
Sherman himself was in supreme command. There were 
twenty-five hundred wagons, each drawn by six mules; six 
hundred ambulances, with two horses each, while the heavy 
guns, caissons, and forges were each drawn by eight horses. 
A twenty days* supply of bread, forty of coffee, sugar, and 
salt was carried with the army, and a large herd of cattle was 
driven on foot. 

In Sherman's general instructions it was provided that 
the army should march by four roads as nearly parallel as 
possible, except the cavalry, which remained under the direct 
control of the general commanding. The army was directed 
" to forage liberally on the country," but, except along the 
roadside, this was to be done by organized foraging parties 
appointed by the brigade commanders. Orders were issued 
forbidding soldiers to enter private dwellings or to commit 
any trespass. The corps commanders were given the option 
of destroying mills, cotton-gins, and the like, and where the 
army was molested in its march by the burning of bridges, 
obstructing the roads, and so forth, the devastation should be 
made " more or less relentless, according to the measure of 
such hostility." The cavalrj' and artillery and the foraging 
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TIIE GUNS THAT SHERMAN TOOK ALONG 



In Hood's hasty evacufttlon of Atlanta ninny of his jruns were Mi behind. These H-piuinthT Nbp<»I<^ji hnmze firlti-pirres have Imh-h 
gnthere<J by the Fedcr«l.s from the nhandonoi! fortifications, which had Imh-h ci^iiipju-il cntiMy with field iirtillery, siirh as these. It 
was an cxtmnety useful capture for Sherman's army, whose supply of artillerj' hud beea somewhat hrnitert durioK the siege, and still 
further resliired hy the ntTcssity to fortify Atlniitn. On the mureli to the sea Sherman tixik with him only sixly-five field-pieeea. 
The Xegrtt refugees in the low^er picture recall nn emhiirrassTtient of the mnrch to the sen. " Negroe.s of all size.s" flot-ked in the unny'a 
path and stayed there, a picturesque procession, holding lightly to Ihe skirts of the urmy which they believed had come for the sole 
purpo-se of .setting Ihem fn.-e. The cavidcade of Noffroe.s scK>n Ih-cuuk" wi nunieroiw that Shennan Ix-came anxious for his army's sus- 
tenance, and finding an old gray-haireil lilaek at Covington. Sherman expkinctl to him earefully that if the Negroes continued to swarm 
after the army it would fail in its purpae and they would not get llieir freedoin. Sherman believed lliat the old man spread this 
news to the slaves along the line of march, and in part snvefl the army from Ijeing ovcrwhelnii'd hy the contmlmnds. 
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parties were permitted to take horses, mules, and wagons from 
the inhabitants without limit, except that they were to dis- 
criminate in favor of the poor. It was a remarkable military 
undertaking, in which it was intended to remove restrictions 
only to a sufficient extent to meet the requirements of the 
march. The cavalry was commanded by General Judson Kil- 
patrick, who, after receiving a severe wound at Resaca, in 
IMay, had gone to his home on the banks of the Hudson, in 
New York, to recuperate, and, against the advice of his physi- 
cian, had joined the army again at Atlanta. 

On November 15th, most of the great army was started 
on its march, Sherman himself riding out from the city next 
morning. As he rode near the spot where General IMcPher- 
son had fallen, he paused and looked back at the receding city 
with its smoking ruins, its blackened walls, and its lonely, 
tenantless houses. The vision of the desperate battles, of the 
hope and fear of the past few months, rose before him, as he 
tells us, " like the memory of a dream." The day was as per- 
fect as Nature ever gives. The men were hilarious. They 
sang and shouted and waved their banners in the autumn 
breeze. Most of them supposed they were going directly 
toward Richmond, nearly a thousand miles away. As Sher- 
man rode past them they would call out, " Uncle Billy, I 
guess Grant is waiting for us at Richmond." Only the com- 
manders of the wings and Kilpatrick were entrusted with the 
secret of Sherman's intentions. But even Sherman was not 
fully decided as to his objective — Savannah, Georgia, or Port 
Royal, South Carolina — until well on the march. 

There was one certainty, however — he was fully decided 
to keep the Confederates in suspense as to his intentions. To 
do this the more effectually he divided his army at the start, 
Howard leading his wing to Gordon by way of McDonough 
as if to threaten Macon, while Slocum proceeded to Coving- 
ton and Madison, with JMilledgeville as his goal. Both were 
secretly instructed to halt, seven days after starting, at Gor- 
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Tlif lask of Geacnil Ilurdw in defending 
Savannuh was one of peculiar difficulty. 
lie had only fightM-u ItiotiHund men, and 
he wajs uncerlain where Slicnuun would 
birikc. Some suppoaed that Sherman 
would move at ont^ upon ( 'fiurlcslon, 
but Hanlee argueil that the Uuitiu army 
would have to catablish a new base of 
supplies on the seacuast l>efure attempl- 
iiig to cross the nuiiierous deep rivers 
and awampa uf South Carolina. Har- 
ding's lask Iherefort" was tn liohl Sjivan- 
iiah just a^ lung a.s po»!<iljle, ond then to 
nithdrttw northward to unite with the 
lri>o]>.'( which Cieneral Hrngg was tus- 
setnliting, and with the detaehuieDL<« 
•ratU-rc-d at thiji time over the Carolino-s. 
Id priili"<-liiig his pnsition around Savan- 
nah, Tort MeAlti-ster was of prime im- 
portance, since it commanded the Great 
Ogeechtx* River in sueh a way a.s to pre- 
vent the approach of the Fe«lera] fleet. 





THE DEFENDER OF SAVANNAH 



Shertiian*s dependence for supplies. It 
waa accordingly manned by a force of 
two humlri'il iincler eommand of Major 
G. \V. Anderson, provided with fifty 
daya' rations for use in com tlie woric 
became isolute«|. Tliis eonlingeney did 
not arrive. ALkhjI noon of DeoftiilxT 
l.'Uh, Mnj«ir Anderson "."i men saw troops 
in blue taoving utxiut in the w^kkIs. 
Tfie niinibiT increased. The artillery 
on I he lunil side uf Mie tort was turned 
U|Min I hem a.H Ihcy advanced fnmi one 
po.sition to another, imd .shurpshootcrH 
picked off some of their oliicerti. .\t 
Indf-pnst four u'<'loek. however, the 
Inag-i-xpixteJ cJiarge was made from 
three different directions, so that the 
defenilers, tiwt few in nuudier to hnhl 
the whole line, were soon overpowere*!. 
Hardee now iiad In it>nsider more nar- 
rowly the In-st litiie fcr withdrawing 
from the lines at Sitvannah. 









don and JMilledgeville, the latter the capital of Georgia, about 
a hundred miles to the southeast. These two towns were 
about fifteen miles apart. 

General Hood and General Beauregard, who had come 
from the East to assist him, were in Tennessee, and it was 
some days after Sherman had left Atlanta that they heard 
of his movements. They realized that to follow him would 
now be futile. He was nearly three hundred miles away, and 
not only were the railroads destroyed, but a large part of the 
intervening country was utterly laid waste and incapable of 
suj)porting an army. The Confederates thereupon turned 
their attention to Thomas, who was also in Tennessee, and was 
the barrier between Hood and the Northern States. 

General Sherman accompanied first one corps of his 
army and then another. The first few days he spent with 
Davis' corps of Slocum's wing. When they reached Coving- 
ton, the negroes met the troops in great numbers, shouting 
and thanking the Lord that " deliverance " had come at last. 
As Sherman rode along the streets they would gather around 
his horse and exhibit every evidence of adoration. 

The foraging parties consisted of companies of fifty men. 
Their route for the day in which they obtained supplies was 
usually parallel to that of the army, five or six miles from it. 
They would start out before daylight in the morning, many 
of them on foot; but when they rejoined the column in the 
evening they were no longer afoot. They were astride mules, 
horses, in family carriages, farm wagons, and mule carts, 
which they packed with hams, bacon, vegetables, chickens, 
ducks, and every imaginable product of a Southern farm that 
could be useful to an army. 

In the general orders, Sherman had forbidden the soldiers 
to enter private houses ; but the order was not strictly adhered 
to, as many Southern people have since testified. Sherman 
declares in his memoirs that these acts of pillage and violence 
were exceptional and incidental. On one occasion Sherman 
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saw a mail with a ham on his muskt't. a jug of molasses under 
his arm, and a big pievc of honey i*n )iis hami. As the niao 
saw that he was oli'Scr\x'<J l>y the eontniatider, he (juoted au(hl)ly 
to a eumrade, from the general order, '" forage hherally on 
the country." Hut the general reproved him aiid exphiined 
that foraging must be carried on only by regularly designatetl 
parties. 

It is a part of military history that Sherman's sole i)ur- 
pose was to weaken the Confederacy by recognized means of 
honorable warfare; but it cannot be denied that there were a 
great many instances, unknown to him, undoubtedly, of cow- 
ardly hold-ups of the helpless inhabitants, or ransacking of 
private boxes and dra^vers in search of jewehy and other 
family treasure. This is one of the misfortunes of war — one 
of war's injustices. Such ]>raetiees always exist even under 
the most rigid discipline in great armies, ami the jubilation 
of this mareh was sueh that human nature asserted itself in 
the license of warfare more tiian on most other occasions. 
General Washington met with similar situations in the Amer- 
ican Re\ olution. The practice is never conrtned to either army 
in warfare. 

Opposed to Sherman were Wheeler's cavalry, and a large 
l>ortion of the Georgia State troops which were turned over 
by General (i. W. Smith to General Howell Cobb. Kili>at- 
rick and his horsemen, proceeding toward Macon, were con- 
fronted by Wlieeler and C'ubb, but the Fe<leral troopei's <lrove 
them back into the town. However, they issued forth again, 
and on Xovemher 'ilst there was a sharp engagement with 
Kilpatrick at Griswoldville, The following ilay the Con- 
federates were detinitely checked and retreated. 

The night of Xovember 22d, Sherman spent in the home 
of General Cobb, who had been a meml)er of the United States 
Congress and of Buchanan's Cabinet. Thousands of soldiers 
encamped that night on Col>b's plantation, using liis fences 

for camp-fire fuel, Hy Sbermairs order, everything on the 
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THE FIFIEEN MINUTES" FIGHT 
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Across these dilchM at Fort McAtlistor. through entangling abatis, over paliiiading, the Federals had to fight everj* inch of their way 
ngain.sl the Confedcralv garri<toTi up (ti the very dtioTs of thrir iKniib-pnxjfs. before the ile^fetultTs yicldrd on Deceinbrr 13th. Sherman 
hud at once perceived that Oic pwsiLion couhi be carried only by a land assault. The fort wua strongly prolcfLed by ditches, paii- 
udes, and plentiful Bbatis: mnrsheit nnd streuin.s c^iverei) its Qanks, but Sherman's trciopj* knew that shoe<< and clothing and abundant 
rations were waiting for them just U-yond it, and had any of them Ix-en asked if thry rould lake the fort their n^ply would liave b«"en in 
the words of the p>ocm: ".Vin't we simply got to take it? " Sherman seleetwJ for the honor of tJieassntJt Genera! Hazen's seeond division 
of the Fifteenth Corps, the same which he himself had eoniniandcd at Shiloh and Vickaburg. Gaily the tnxips crossed the bridge 
on the morning of the lUtli. Sherman was watching anxiously through his gta.s.s late in llie afterntMm when n Federal steamer rame 
up the river and signaled liie query : " Is Fort McAllister taken?" To whieh Sherman sent reply : " .Vol yel. but it w ill be in a minute." 
At that instant Sherman saw Hazen's troops emerge from the woods t)efore the fort, "the lines dn'.'weK) us mj parade, with colors flying." 
Inimedinlely dense clouds of smoke bi-Iehing from the fort envelopefi thi' FiHlrrals. There was a pause; the smoke cleared away, and. 
snys Sherman. "Ibc panifwts were bhn- with our men." Fort MeMli'iler was taken. 
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plantation movable or destructible was carried away next day, 
or destroyed. Such is the price of war. 

By the next night both corps of the Left Wing were 
at Milledgeville, and on the 24th started for Sandersville. 
Howard's wing was at Gordon, and it left there on the day 
that Slocum moved from Milledgeville for Irwin's Cross- 
roads. A hundred miles below Milledgeville was a place called 
ISIillen, and here were many Federal prisoners which Sherman 
greatly desired to release. With this in view he sent Kilpat- 
rick toward Augusta to give the impression that the army was 
marching thither, lest the Confederates should remove the pris- 
oners from ]VIillen. Kilpatrick had reached Waynesboro when 
he learned that the prisoners had been taken away. Here he 
again encountered the Confederate cavalry under General 
Wheeler. A sharp fight ensued and Kilpatrick drove Wheeler 
through the town toward Augusta. As there was no further 
need of making a feint on Augusta, Kilpatrick turned back 
toward the Left Wing. Wheeler quickly followed and at 
Thomas' Station nearly surrounded him, but Kilpatrick cut his 
way out. Wheeler still pressed on and Kilpatrick chose a good 
position at Buck Head Creek, dismounted, and threw up breast- 
works. Wheeler attacked desperately, but was repulsed, and 
Kilpatrick, after being reenforced by a brigade from Davis' 
corps, joined the Left Wing at Louisville. 

On the whole, the great march was but little disturbed by 
the Confederates. The Georgia militia, probably ten thou- 
sand in all, did what they could to defend their homes and 
their firesides; but their endeavors were futile against the vast 
hosts that were sweeping through the country. In the skir- 
mishes that took place between Atlanta and the sea the militia 
was soon brushed aside. Even their destroying of bridges and 
supplies in front of the invading army checked its progress 
but for a moment, as it was jjrepared for every such emergency. 
Wheeler, with his cavalry, caused more trouble, and engaged 

Kilpatrick 's attention a large ])art of the time. But even he 
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A BIG r.rX AT FORT MiALLISTER 



Fort McAlliHtcr is nl last in ci>mplete poswMion of the Fwleruls, and a group of the men wln» hurl charged uvcr thi-.ti- ramparts hu.s 
arranged itsvU before the camera as if in the verj- act of firing llie great gun that points seawnrrl across the marshes. towur<l Ossitlmw 
Sound There is one ^'ery peculiar tiling proved by this photograph — the giin itself is nlmost in b fixed |Kvsition as reifttnla rtto^se and 
sweep of fire. Insteaii of tlir eli-valinj; screw to raise or depress the miizzlr, ! Iifre htu* Ix^'n substituted a bUK'k of w<)<iil wedxtMj nilh 
a heavy spike, and the narrow pit in which the gun carriage is sunk admits of it l>eing turned but a foot or so It} right or left. It 
evidently controlled (me critical fwint in the river, but could not have heen u»i-d in lending any aid to the repclJing of General Hazen's 
altack. The officer poinling with outstrctchi-il ami is indicating the very ji|K>l at which a shell fired from his gun would fall. The 
men in the- trench arc artillerj'meo of General Hazen's division of the Fifteenth i.'orjis; their appearance in Ihcir Hue unifornu, polished 
breastplates and buttons, prove* that Slicrman's men could not have pre<M>nted the ragge<l appearance tJiat they an- often pictured as 
doing in the war-time sketches. That Army aa<l Navy have come together is provwi also by the figure of n marine from the He<-|. who 
13 standing at " Attention " just above the breach uf the gun. Next, leaning on his saber, ia a covulrj'man, in short jacket and chin-strap. 
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did not seriously retard the irresistible progress of the legions 
of the North. 

The great army kept on its way by various routes, cover- 
ing about jfifteen miles a day, and leaving a swath of destruc- 
tion, from forty to sixty miles wide, in its wake. Among 
the details attendant upon the march to the sea was that of 
scientifically destroying the railroads that traversed the region. 
Battalions of engineers had received special instruction in the 
art, together with the necessary implements to facilitate rapid 
work. But the infantry soon entered this service, too, and it 
was a common sight to see a thousand soldiers in blue stand- 
ing beside a stretch of railway, and, when commanded, bend 
as one man and grasp the rail, and at a second command to 
raise in unison, which brought a thousand railroad ties up on 
end. Then the men fell upon them, ripping rail and tie apart, 
the rails to be heated to a white heat and bent in fantastic 
shapes about some convenient tree or other upright column, 
the ties being used as the fuel with which to make the fires. 
All public buildings that might have a military use were 
burned, together with a great number of private dwellings 
and barns, some by accident, others wantonly. This fertile 
and prosperous region, after the army had passed, was a scene 
of ruin and desolation. 

As the army progressed, throngs of escaped slaves fol- 
lowed in its trail, " from the baby in arms to the old negro 
hobbling painfully along," says General Howard, " negroes 
of all sizes, in all sorts of patched costumes, with carts and 
broken-down horses and mules to match." Many of the old 
negroes found it impossible to keep pace with the army for 
many days, and having abandoned their homes and masters 
who could have cared for them, they were left to die of hun- 
ger and exposure in that naked land. 

After the Ogeechee River was crossed, the character of 
the country was greatly changed from that of central Georgia. 
Xo longer were there fertile farms, laden with their Southern 
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TUK -il'DliLS OF VICTORY 



Here arc the men that m&rcbed to the wa 
iloing their turn as rJay-lnboN-rs, gleefully trun- 
dling I heir nheelhttirows.gnthfring up everything 
<jf value in Furt McAllister 1o swell the size of 
Sherman's "(. firistiniw present." Hrijpirfier- 
tjent-nil \V Ik Hum-ii, nfU-r his men lind suc- 
et'.vjifuNy stormed the atuhhomly defemlt-d fort, 
reported the eafi!iire tif twenly-four pieees tif 
I'riJnante, with thwr Mjuijitnent, forty tons of 
III. munition, a iimnth's supply of food for tiie 
lL;<irrisoii. utitj llu- Muiill arms- of the rMmmnml. 
In ihe ujjjjcr picture the army engineers are 
Iiosily at work removing a great 48-pi>iintler 
H-inrh rolumbiad tliat hiul st) long repelitnl the 
l-'itjeral Beet. Then- is always work enough and 
to .spare for the rn^iieers both befon- and after 
liie cjifjtiire lit a fortified position. In the wheel- 
liarrow.N is a harvest of sLiells and torpedoes, 
lliese deadls- instrtimenta of destruction had 
been relie<l ijfion by the Confederale-s to protect 
the land approach to Kort McAllister, which was 



roiirh less strongly defcnsibte on that side than 
at the waterfront. While Siterman'.s army waa 
approsK'hing Savannah one of his offirers had his 
leg blown off by a torpedo burie*l in the roail and 
slepp<*d on by his horse. After that Sherman 
set a tine of f \iiifederate pr sotiers acros.s the 
road to march ahead of the army, and no mure 
torfM"do<-s were found. .Vfter the capture i»f 
Fort MeAlli.ster the troops set to w*)rk gingerly 
scraping about wherever the ground seemed to 
have btH'U disturbed, trying to find and remove 
the dangerous hidden menaces to life. At last 
the gpt)un(l was rendered safe and the troops 
settk-d down to the oeeiipation of Fort McAllister 
where the bravely fighting little (\»nfedenite 
garrison had held the key to Savannah. The 
city was the first to fall of the Confederacy's 
Athintic seaport.*, now almost looked from the 
out.-*ide wiirlH by the blockaile. fiy the capture 
of Fort MeAUister. which crowned the march to 
the sea, Sherman hacl numbered the days of the 
war. Tlje fall of the remaining ports was to 
follow in quick succession, and by Washing- 
ton's Birthday, 18(15, the entire coast-line was 
to be in {MMtM-ssiun uf the Federals. 




harvests of corn and vegetables, but rather rice plantations and 
great j^ine forests, the solemn stillness of which was broken 
by the tread of thousands of troops, the rumbling of wagon- 
trains, and by the shouts and music of the marching men and 
of the motley crowd of negroes that followed. 

Day by day Sherman issued orders for the progress of 
the wings, but on December 2d they contained the decisive 
words, " Savannah." What a tempting prize was this fine 
Southern citj% and how the Northern commander would add 
to his laurels could he effect its capture! The memories cling- 
ing about the historic old town, with its beautiful parks and its 
magnolia-lined streets, are part of the inheritance of not only 
the South, but of all America. Here Oglethorpe had bartered 
with the wild men of the forest, and here, in the days of the 
Revolution, Count Pulaski and Sergeant Jasper had given 
up their lives in the cause of liberty. 

Sherman had partially invested the city before the middle 
of December; but it was well fortified and he refrained from 
assault. General Hardee, sent by Hood from Tennessee, had 
command of the defenses, with about fifteen thousand men. 
And there was Fort McAllister on the Ogeechee, protecting 
the city on the south. But this obstruction to the Federals 
was soon removed. General Hazen's division of the Fifteenth 
Corps was sent to capture the fort. At five o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 18th Hazen's men rushed through a shower 
of grape, over abatis and hidden torpedoes, scaled the parapet 
and captured the garrison. That night Sherman boarded the 
Dandelion, a Union vessel, in the river, and sent a message to 
the outside world, the first since he had left Atlanta. 

Henceforth there was conmiunication between the army 
and the Federal squadron, under the command of Admiral 
Dahlgren. Among the vessels that came up the river there 
was one that was received with great enthusiasm by the sol- 
diers. It brought mail, tons of it, for Sherman's army, the 
accumulation of two months. One can imagine the eagerness 
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Willi much (tiresi^ht, Gfiifral llanJw had 
nut waitwl for tslierman's nppruai-h, but before 
the FerleriJ forces coulij pn-vt-nt, Fiarl niarchetl 
out with his* forc^ with thu iiitt'iitioii of jnining 
Johnston. Tbt-n; we« in the nfighborhoud of 
s«iiK- twenty thousimd inhnliitanU in the city 
uf Savannah when Shf mmn took pcissession. and 
the man who bad made a Christinas pre>ient of 
Ihi'ir city to Lincoln hmi no easy task befure 
him to preserve order ami to meet the many 
rininis made upon hia time by the responaihili- 
ties of city government. But Shurman regarrledl 
the war as practically over nnd coiirliuied thai he 
would make it optional with the citizens and thrir 
families to remain in the city umli-r a eumhina- 
tioD of military and civil goveniineiit, or rejoin 
their friends in AiiffUiita or the still UTuiirrenderitl 
but beleaguered town u{ ( 'hiirlfston. Afler <'on- 
soiling with Ur. vVrnold, the Mayor. I he City 
Council was assembled and authorlxed to take 
charge generally of the interests of tbasc who 
remained. About two hundred of the families 
of men still fighting in the Confederate army were 
senl by steamer under n Hag of Lnice (o Charles- 
Ion, but the great majority prefi-rriMl lo remain 




DESTRl TTION I'MAT FOLLOWED WAH 




in Savannah. During the night before the 
Fedenvl occupation. fir<>s Imd broken out nnd a 
scene of chaos had resnilciJ. There is no doubt 
that Sherman bad destroyed vast amoimts of 
Confedernle stores, that he had torn up railway 
tracks and burned stations, and Ihat his arujy 
had subsisted on what supplies it could gather 
from llif coimtry through which it had pa»sed, 
but in tfie bitter feelings of the limes, rumors 
scattered by word of mouth and repeated by 
newspnpers as tieliljeratc aecusations had gone 
to llie exln-me in sUiting the lichuvior of bis 
iinny. Yet, nevertheless, many <'tinfederalc 
ofBcers still in ihe field ciinfided their faniilirs to 
Siierrniui's ket:-pii«g ami left them in I heir city 
lino«i'«i. CdtUin wa* contraband and altliougli 
Ibe Confrdcniles sought lo destroy il, as was 
jusf and projKT. at Savannah thirly-one Iwh-s of 
cotton became a prize to the army. The new.»- 
pap<'rs were not snjjpresscd entirely and two 
were allowed to Ijo published, although under 
the closest censorship. But as we look at the 
nijns of fine hou.ses and des«^»!ttt«'«l homes we 
liegin to uppreciate more fully Sherman's own 
.•rtjlenin declaration that "War is Hell." 



RUINS AT SAVANNAH, 1865 
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with which these war-staiiied veterans opened the longed-for 
letters and sought the answer to tlie ever-recurring (juestion, 
" How are things at lionie? " 

Sherman had set his heart on capturing Savaruudii; hut. on 
December 15th, lie received a letter from (irant wliieh greatly 
disturbed him. Grant ordered him to leave his artillery and 
cavalry, with infantry enough to support them, and with the 
renininder of liis army to come by sea to A'irginia and join 
the forces before Richmond. Sherman prepared to obey, hut 
hoped that he would be able to capture the city before the 
trans|)(>rts woidd be ready to carry him northward. 

lie first calletl ein Hardee to surrender the city, with n 
threat of hom!)ardment. Hardee refused. Sherman hes.itate*l 
to open with his guns because of the liloodshed it would occa- 
sion, and on Decend>er 21st he was greatly relieved to di.scover 
that Hardee had decided not to defend the city, that he had 
escaped with his army the night before, by the one nmd that 
was still open to him, which led across the Savaruiah River 
into the Carolinas. The stream had l)een spanned by an im- 
provised pontoon bridge, consisting of river-boats, with planks 
from city wharves for flooring and with old car-wheels ff>r 
anchors. Sherman immediately took possessif)n of the city, 
and on December 22d he sent to President liincoln this mes- 
sage: *' I beg to present to you, as a Christmas gift, the city 
of Savannah, with one hundred and fifty heavy guns and plenty 
of ammunition, and also about twenty-tl\'e thousand bales of 
cotton." v\s a nuitler of fact, over two hundred and fifty guns 
were captured, and thirty-one thousand hales (if cotton. (Gen- 
eral Hardee retreated to Charleston. 

Kvents in the West now eliange<l Grant's views as to 
Sherman's joining him immediately in Virginia. On the 10th 
of Decend)er, (xcneral Thomas accomplished the defeat and 
utter rout of Hood's army at Nashville. \\\ addition, it w 
foun<l that, (twing to lack of transports, it would take at leas 
two months to transfer Shernian's whole army by sea. Tliei 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 



Wagon-trains leaxHag Savaanah. Here the wagoo-trains of the victorioiu army are ready jtut outside of Savaanati for the march 
northward. The troops, in high gh'c and splendid condition, again abuntlanlty aiippiied with food and chithcs, arc impatient to be 
off. But a difficult country confronts them — a land of swollen streams and nearly tnvpical swamps like that in the lower pliotagrupb, 
picluresqup f>noiigh. but "bad going" for teama. Near this the Fifteenth Corps passed on its way to Columbia. It is typical of the 
spong>- ground over which the nniiy must pass, buiJdiag causeways and corduroying roads. Sherman hiinsclf rated this homeward 
march as a greater nehievemenl than his much-sung "Atlanta to the Sea." 
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fore, it was decided that Sherman should march through the 
Carol i lias, destroying the railroads in both States as he went. 
A little more than a month SheiTnan remained in Savannah. 
Then he began another great march, compared with wliich, as 
Slierman himself declared, the march to the sea was as child's 
play. The size of his army on leaving Savannah was prac- 
tically the same as when he left Atlanta — sixty thousand. It 
was divided into two wings, under the same commanders, 
Howard and Slocum, and was to be go\'erned by the same 
rules. Kilpatrick still commanded the cavalrj% The march 
from Savaiuiah averaged ten miles a day, which, in view of the 
conditions, was a very high average. The weather in the early 
part of the journey was exceedingly wet and the roads were 
well-nigh impassable. X^Hiere they were not actually under 
water the mud rendered them impassable until corduroyed. 
Moreover, the troops had to wade streamsj to drag themselves 
y,//\ through swamps and quagmires, and to remove great trees 
that had been felled across their pathway. 

The city of Savannah was left under the control of Gen- 
eral J. G. Foster, and the Left Wing of Sherman's army under 
Slocum moved up the Savannah River, accompanied by Kil- 
patrick, and crossed it at Sister's Ferry. The river Mas over- 
flowing its banks and the crossing, by means of a pontoon 
bridge, ^vas effected with the greatest difficulty. The Right 
AV^iiig, nrifler ITnward, embarked for Beaufort, Soutli Caro- 
lina, and moved thence to Pocotaligo, near the Broad River, 
whither Sherman had preceded it, and the great march north- 
ivard was fairly begim by February 1, 1865. 

Sherman had given out the word that he expected to go 
to Charleston or Augusta, his purpose being to deceive the 
Confederates, since he had made up his mind to march straight 
to Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, 

The two wings of the army were soon united and they 
continued tbeir great march from one end of the State of South 
Carolina tu the other. The men felt less restraint in devas- 
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tating the country and despoiling the people than they had 
felt in Cxeorgia. The reason for this, given by Sherman and 
others, was that there was a feeling of bitterness against South 
Carolina as against no other State. It was this State that 
had led the procession of seceding States and that had fired 
on Fort Sumter and brought on the great war. No doubt 
this feeling, which j^erv-aded the army, will account in part for 
the reckless dealing with the inhabitants by the Federal sol- 
diery. The superior officers, however, made a sincere effort 
to restrain lawlessness. 

On February 17th, Sherman entered Columbia, the mayor 
having come out and surrendered the city. The Fifteenth 
Corps marched through the city and out on the Camden road, 
the remainder of the army not having come within two miles 
of the city. On that night Columbia was in flames. The con- 
flagration spread and ere the coming of the morning the best 
part of the city had been laid in ashes. 

Before Sherman left Columbia he destroyed the machine- 
shops and everything else which might aid the Confederacy. 
He left with the mayor one hundred stand of arms with which 
to keep order, and five hundred head of cattle for the destitute. 

As Colimibia was approached by the Federals, the occu- 
pation of Charleston by the Confederates became more and 
more untenable. In vain had the governor of South Carolina 
pleaded with President Davis to reenforce General Hardee, 
who occupied the city. Hardee thereupon evacuated the his- 
toric old city — much of which was burned, whether by design 
or accident is not known — and its defenses, including Fort 
Sumter, the bombardment of which, nearly four years before, 
liad precipitated the mighty conflict, were occupied by Colonel 
Bennett, who came over from JSIorris Island. 

On jMarch 11th, Sherman reached Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, where he destroyed a fine arsenal. Hitherto, Sher- 
man's march, except for the annoyance of Wheeler's cavalry, 
had been but slightly impeded by the Confederates. But 
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COIjOR-GUARD of the eighth MINNESOTA— with SHERMAN WHEN JOHNSTON SURRENDKKi:!) 

The EiKhtfa Minnesota Regiment, which bad juinetj Sherman an his aeconij march, was with him when Johnston's surrender wrote 
"Finis" to the last chapter of t!ie war, April 47, 1863. In Bt-nnHt's tillle rarmhoiiso, near Durham's Station, N. C, were begun 
Uie negotiations between Jolmston ami Sherman which finally U-d tt> that event. The two generals met there on April I7lh; it was a 
highly (Inunatie miiinetit. f<ir Sht-rtmiu had in his pocket the cipher message just received telling of the assassination of Linroln. 
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henceforth this was changed. General Joseph E. Johnston, 
his old foe of Resaca and Kenesaw Mountain, had been re- 
called and was now in command of the troops in the Carolinas. 
No longer would the streams and the swamps furnish the only 
resistance to the progress of the Union army. 

The first engagement came at Averysboro on March 
16th. General Hardee, having taken a strong position, made 
a determined stand; but a division of Slocum's wing, aided 
by Kilpatrick, soon put him to flight, with the loss of several 
guns and over two himdred prisoners. 

The battle of Benton ville, which took place three days 
after that of Averj'^sboro, was more serious. Johnston had 
placed his whole army, probably thirty-five thousand men, in 
the form of a V, the sides embracing the village of Benton- 
ville. Slocum engaged the Confederates while Howard was 
hurried to the scene. On two days, the 19th and 20th of 
JSIarch, Sherman's army fought its last battle in the Civil 
War. But Johnston, after making several attacks, resulting 
in considerable losses on both sides, withdrew his army during 
the night, and the Union army moved to Goldsboro. The 
losses at Bentonville were: Federal, 1,604; Confederate, 2,848. 

At Goldsboro the Union army was reenforced by its 
junction with Schofield, who had come out of the West with 
over twenty-two thousand men from the army of Thomas in 
Tennessee. But there was little need of reenforcement. Sher- 
man's third great march was practically over. As to the rela- 
tive importance of the second and third, Sherman declares in 
his memoirs, he would place that from Atlanta to the sea at 
one, and that from Savannah through the Carolinas at ten. 

Leaving his army in charge of Schofield, Sherman went 
to City Point, in Virginia, where he had a conference with 
General Grant and President Lincoln, and plans for the final 
campaign were definitely arranged. He returned to Golds- 
boro late in ]March, and, pursuing Johnston, received, finally, 
on A])ril 20th the surrender of his army. 
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NASHVILLE— THE END 
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GUARDING THE CUMBERLAND— WHERE THOMAS WATCHED 
FOR HOOD AT THE NASHVILLE BRIDGE 




Perched on a hill overlooking Nashville stowl Fort Negley — a large, complex cittidel ready for action at 
any time. Though it was little called upon, its very aspect would liavc caused an enemy much reflection 
ere deciding to attack. Within the work were two casemates (one of which is shown in the fine photo- 
graph above) covcrrd with railroad iron and made Ixmih-proof with earth. Fort Negley was designed 
and huilt on the (icrnian polygonal system early in 1H(W and was regnrded as satisfying the most exacting 
of the Old World standards as an up-to-date fortification. By tlie middle of Noveml>er, 186i, with Sher- 
man well on his march to the sea. the struggle in mid«llc Tennessee had reached a crisis. Hood h:id 
invaded the State and Thomas had confided Ut Schuficld the task of i-liecking the Southern army. 
Thomas himself sent out his couriers an<t drew in all the available ^Vderal forces to Nashville. There he 
meant to give battle to Ho<id when the Confe<Jerate leader, racing Schofield, should reach the State 
capital. The dramatic running fight between Hood and Schofield from rolumbia to Nashville is graphi- 
cally described in the accompanying text. 
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THE BATTLES OF FRANKLIN AND 
NASHVILLE 

Tltc Ai'iiiv of TciuK'Nfitt; tiiider Gi'iienil Hfjtul, pursuing its jiiiiit'h 
iKntltwiu'i} Into in XnvemlK'f mid i?iiriy in Dit-edilKT, n-aiiif ujnm the I'Vtl- 
I'ml i'i)rcL's ijiuk-r Ck'UL-nil SfliuHcId tit FriuikltTu uiul Gi-ntTiil 'riuniuis Ht 
NaslivilU', 'lVtiiu'srst.r, when* tk'spenite Ijattles were ftnight, vmlil IIiHJirs 
jjriny m';i.s ri'iliurd t(i skeleton cumnuuulH aiid fortt-d to R'treiit. — Lteutctittitt- 
(iaicral Jnmtw Lnngstrni, C.S.A.f in *^ From Mamtams ht AppomaUoJt*'" 

W II ILK Hood was turning back from Atlanta iu the 
great northward niovementj which, in the hopes of the 
Con feck racy, would bring the Army of Tennessee to the banks 
of the Oliio, there was gathering at and around Xashville a 
force to (hspute the progress of Hood, General Thomas was 
sent by Shcrnum " to take care of Tennessee," and he was 
j)]Tpuring to weld many fragmentary botlies tif troops into a 
tigiiting iirmy. 

After a month of bold maneuvering, the advance of 
Hootl's army appeared, on the '26th of Octolier, at Decatur, 
on the south side of the Tennessee. It had been a time of 
perplexity to the Federal authorities and of intense alarm 
throughout the North. Hood had twice thrown his army be- 
tween Sherman and the latter's base; had captured four garri- 
sons, and destroyed thirty miles of railroad. His movements 
hud been bciltl and brilliantly executed. 

At Decatur, Hood found himself too far east to join witli 
Forrest, whose cooperation was absolutely necessary to him. 
So he iiiovetl westward to Florence where the first tli vision of 
bis army, with but little opposition from Croxton's cavalry, 
crossed the Teruiessee on the it 1st. Forrest luid gone down the 
river to intercei>t the Federal line of supplies. At John- 
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(■MATTAN(KXJA FORTIFIED IN iHOi 



Wht-n HcukI nimic his uu<lui-iuiia nidvi-mcnt u|_kjii SIiiTiuan's euiumuiticiitiLiiis. by iuvuiUiij,; IVmiesauf — witliuut liuwcver tempting 
the Xtirlhcm oomnmndfr from his grira eoursi' — ChiiHarKMiga wiw the only point in Thuiniis' Dt'ptirlment, south of Nashvillf. uiiich 
was hi'avily g«rri»one<l. This town tx-cnm*? the supply centtr fur nil the I'Vilrnil posts mnititaincd in eastern Tcnnosieo. Thpn^fure 
it had Ir-om wt-ll fortiiied, so strongly in furl that Thoiuiis, who hitd just lx't:iin his frroal roncenlralion movement, was able by DitTm- 
ber Isl to draw SltH'dniQn iiway t** Ihi- Elk Rivvr and Un'iice to XHshvillo. It wits from a p<jinl on thf hill a litllc to tiie right of the 
scene shown in the lower phot<igrapb on tbis page thut tiie picture of Chattanooga fortified wfis taken. 







"soMvillf he disabled the gunboats to such an extent that 
they were burned to prevent their faUing into his hands. 
The fire spread to the Federal stores on the levee and $1,500,- 
()()() of (iovernnient property thereby was destroyed. The gar- 
rison held firm. Forrest withdrew his troops and crossed the 
river above the town. lie had received orders to join Hood 
as (piiekly as possible and reached Florence on Xovember 14th. 
(Jeneral Hood was now free to invade Tennessee. Sherman 
had sent the Fourth Corps, under Stanley, and the Twenty- 
third, under Sehofield, the latter in conmiand of both, back to 
Thomas, and this force was now at Pulaski to oppose Hood. 

On the morning of November 19th, the army of Hood was 
put in motion. The day was disagreeable. It snowed and 
rained, and there was sleet and ice for the men to face. Over 
the slip])ery roads the army trudged, led by the cavalry of the 
daring I'orrest. The wary Hood did not choose to be 
" cheeked at Pulaski," but passed adroitly by on the other side, 
urging his ranks forward toward Columbia on the Duck River. 

At midnight of the 28d, (General Sehofield learned of the 
movements of Hood. He knew that if the latter reached Co- 
lumbia he could easily capture the garrison at that place and 
then l)e free to cross the river and cut him off from Thomas. 
The sleeping troops were (juickly aroused and in an hour 
were making their way through the night to Columbia, twenty- 
one miles distant. Another column, led by General Cox, start- 
ing somewhat later, was pushing rapidly over another rt)ad to 
the same point. It was a race between the armies of Hood and 
Sehofield for the crossing at Columbia. The wear}% footsore 
Fe<lerals barely won. Cox, by taking a cross-road, came to 
the iwseue only a few miles south of Columbia, as Forrest was 
driving the Federal cavalry back, and the little army was saved. 

The l^nion army entrenched itself for battle. Works were 
thrown up while the wagon trains were retreating beyond the 
river. But it was found impracticable to hold the position. 
All during the night of the 27th, there was a steady stream of 
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THK "BUSINESS OF WAR" AT AN ALAIIAMA RAILROAD STATION— FEDERALS CON- 

H Early in the winter of 1864, this station in the little Alabama town fairly hummed with the movement of 
" men ami horses and supplies. Schofield's division of TlM>mas' army was lieing eoncentrated there for the 
campaign whieli tuhninated, in the midrlle of December, at the bloody battle of Nashville. A business- 
like crowd is shown in this picture, of soldiers and citizens, with more than one commanding figure in the 
foreground. The railroad played a part most important and most vulnera!ile in the Western campaigns. 





men, wagons, and artillerj% passing over to the north side of 
Duck River. Not until daylight did the rear guard burn the 
railroad bridge and scuttle the pontoon boats, behind them. 

The 28th of November was a suspiciously quiet day in 
front of Columbia. Not so, along other parts of the river bank. 
About noon, at various points, squads of Confederate cavalry 
appeared, indicating their purpose to cross, which was finally 
accomplished. 

At daybreak the next morning, with Hood himself in the 
lead, the Confederate army, headed by one of its most cour- 
ageous divisions, was quickly marching again to intercept the 
retreat of Schofield. Spring Hill, jfifteen miles north of Co- 
lumbia, was the objective of Hood. This was a brilHant piece 
of strategy, and the Confederate general hurried his columns 
along that he might reach the point first. Succeeding in this 
he could easily turn the Union flank, and nothing could save 
that army. It all depended on who should win the race. 

The Confederates marched lightly. It was a beautiful, 
crisp morning and the men were in high hopes. There was 
everj'^ prospect of their winning, since the Union army was 
heavy and it moved sluggishly. To save the Federal wagon 
train, and its contents of food, clothing, and ammunition, which 
was slowly moving along the roads to the north, with only the 
little force of warriors in blue interposing between them and 
the eager Confederate legions. General Stanley was ordered 
forward, to make a dash to the rescue. As he neared the town 
he saw on his right the Confederate columns abreast of him on 
a parallel road. A little further on, he was informed that For- 
rest's cavalry was approaching rapidly from the east. 

No time was now to be lost. Although his men were 
weary from their hurried march, they were pushed forward at 
the double-quick into town. The opposing forces met on the 
edge of the village; a light skirmish followed, in which the 
Federals secured the main approaches to the town. 

Schofield's army was in a splendid position to invite attack. 
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Tlie fi)rt'es were widely scattered, and the situation ivas indeed 
critical. Tl:e afternoon of Xo^ ember 21)th recortls a series of 
lost opportunities to the Confederates. From noon until seven 
o'clock in the evening the little force of Stanley was completely 
isolateil from the main army. Hood had sufficient tniops lit* 
erally to criisli him, to cut off the retreat of Schofield, and 
thereby to defeat that wing of the Federal army. During the 
afternoon and evening there were various attempts made on 
the I^nion lines, which were stoutly resisted. The vigor of 
the repulse, the lack of concentration in the attack and, per- 
ha])s, tlie coming of evening saved the day for the Federals, 

The Confederates bivouacked for the night near the pike. 
Brightly their camp-fires gleamed, as the Federal wagt^i trains 
antl the eolnnins of Northern soldiers trudged along through a 
moonless night, within a few rods of the resthig Confederates. 
The Southern troops were plainly visible to the Federals* as 
they were seen moving about the camp. There was constant 
apjirehension lest the Southern army should fall ujjon the pass- 
ing army, but the officer who was ortlered to block the Federal 
march made but a feeble and partial attack. Hood realized 
that he Iiatl h)st the best opportiuiity for crnshiTig Schofield 
that the campaign had offered, and deploi-ed the failure most 
bitterly. 

Schofield reached Spring Hill about seven in the evening. 
At the same hour the last company of his troops was leaving 
Cohunhia. alM>ut eleven miles away. All through the night the 
procession continued. The nitrepid Stanley st(M»d guard at a 
narmw bridge, as the long train wendetl its way in the darkness 
over the hills in the direction of Xashville. At daybreak, as 
the rear wagons safely passed, and the skirmishers were called 
in, the advance cohunns, under Cox. were reaching the outskirts 
of Franklin- 

This village, situated on a bend of the ITarpeth River, 
was admirably located for a great battle. On the north and 
uest. it was protected l>y the river. Ueyond the stream, to the 
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imrth, were three prominent iiills, giving excellent elevations 
for batteries, and commanding a broad plain that lay in front of 
the town. These were utilized by the Federals. To the south 
were low ridges on whicli an attacking })arty migbt entrench. 

Schofield had not expected to give battle at Franklin. lie 
was hurrying liis men to reach the protecting entrencliineiits 
of Nashville. I?iit he woidd not be taken unawares. Though 
his men had marclied and fought by turns for a week, by day 
and night, until they were on the point of exhaustion, yet the 
tired and hungry troops, before they had jirefiared their morn- 
ing meal, laid down the musket and took up the spade. Soon 
entrenchments stretched along on two sides of the town. Bat- 
teries of artillery were placed at the front and in the rear, 
guarding the lines of probable attack. To this protecting 
haven, the weary regiments, one by one, filed, until, by noon, 
the last one had safely found its way to the entrenched walls of 
Franklin. Tlie wagon trains passed over the Ilarjicth and the 
troops would soon follow after, liut this was not to be. Kven 
then* the Confederate vanguard was close at hand. 

It was a glorious Indian summer afternoon. For two 
hours tlie Federal Intttps had been looking through the haxy 
atmosphere to the eastward hills. The day was ab'catly begin- 
ning to wane, when from the woodetl ridge there emerged the 
stately columns of the army of Ilood. On a rise in front of the 
Union lines st(X)d W^agner's two brigades, in luiiforms of blue. 
They were stationed, unsupported, directly in front of the Con- 
federate a[)proach. It was e\ident that "some one hail blun- 
dered." Hut tliere they st<x)d, waiting f(tr the im|)act of the 
line in gray, A concentrated roar of musketry burst forth and 
they were engulfed in the on-sweeping torrent. 

The Confederate ranks plunged on, carrj'ing the helpless 
brigades along. \Vitb tremendous nionuntum they rushed 
toward the works. The guns along the Federal line were silent. 
They dare not fire on tlieir own routed men. The weight of the 

oncoming mass of humanity broke through the first line of 
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A STATE HOUSE STKXKADED 



coP'Hiani, 



Shortly ufler [\w oiciipatioii of 
Naahv'iile by the Uaioa forcea in 
February, 1804. {Jpucra! Morton, 
of the U. S. Cor])3 of Enpnecrs, 
began Work uii its furtificaliuas. 
Around tin- t-apilnl wen" Iniilt 
earth parafH-Lt uikJ MltH'kiiiJi-.s 
and enough room was provided 
to mount fifteen guns. The 
strong, massive structure, plen- 
tifully supplieil with water, 
cuuld easily acctunrnodate a regi- 
ment of infantry — enough in 




!>uch a dtadH to hold an entire 
army at bay. This, however, 
was hut a part of I he entire line 
of defenses he phinned. He was 
intending to fortify Morton and 
HoiLston Hills, and a third on 
wliioh Fort Negh-y was arlnjilly 
con.slriieU'd. The pictures show 
the city whicli the works were 
built to defend, but which Mor- 
ton was pr<iwred to leave to the 
enemy if forced to retreat within 
his lines. 
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Federal infantry. The center of the Union front had been 
pierced. Like a wedge the Southern troops thrust themselves 
through the opening. Two captured batteries began an enfilad- 
ing fire upon the broken Union lines, and from the right and 
the left the pitiless fire poured upon their flanks. The shattered 
regiments were past re-forming for the emergency. The teams 
from the captured batteries galloped to the rear. The day was 
nearly lost to the Union army. 

Colonel Opdycke of Wagner's division had brought his 
brigade within the lines and was ready for the emergency. 
Turning toward his men to give the order to charge, he 
found they had already fixed their bayonets for the des- 
perate encounter. Behind these men stood the Twelfth and 
Sixteenth Kentucky regiments in the same attitude. " First 
Brigade, forward to the works," came the ringing words of the 
colonel. His men scarcely needed the order. Following their 
gallant leader, they saw him ride forward, empty his revolver, 
then use it as a club in a hand-to-hand fight, and finally 
dismount and grasp a musket. The men fought like demons, 
in their desperate endeavor to stem the tide of gray. 

Stanley, at his headquarters beyond the river, had seen the 
impending disaster to the troops. Galloi)ing to the scene of 
battle, he was about to order Opdycke to the attack. He was 
too late to give the command but not too late to enter the con- 
flict. Cheering his men, he rode into the death-dealing contest 
in which he was presently severely wounded. The bayonet and 
the clubbed musket were freely used. The breach was closed, 
and the day was all but won by the Federals. 

The recaptured guns now poured their charges of death 
into the shattered ranks in gray. But the courageous Southern- 
ers were not to be thus outdone. The cloud of smoke had 
hardly cleared from the field when they again took up the gage 
of battle. In sheer desperation and with an appalling reckless- 
ness of life, they thrust themselves upon the Union lines 
again and again, only to recoil, battered and bleeding. 

[ 262 ] 
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K veiling fell upon the battling hosts, and long into the night 
there was heard the sharp volleys of musketry. Thus closed 
one f)f the fiercest of the minor stniggles of the Civil War. At 
midnight, Schofield withdrew from the trenches of Franklin 
and fell back to Thomas at Xashville. 

Many gallant Southern leaders fell on the battlefield of 
Franklin, whose loss to the Confederacy was irreparable. Five 
generals and a long list of field-officers were among the 
killed, (ieneral Patrick Cleburne, a native of Ireland and a 
veteran of the British army, and General John Adams, both 
fell in the desperate charges at the breach in the Federal lines 
when ^^'^agner's brigades were swei)t headlong from the front 
of the battle-line. 

Hood appeared before the army of Thomas, on December 
2d. I'reparations at once began in l)oth camps for the decisive 
contest. IIo(k1 was funiishing his aniiy with supplies and with 
shoes, and throwing up entrenchments parallel to those of the 
I/nion army. Thomas was remounting his cavalry and in- 
creasing the strength of his works. The city was well fortified. 
On the surrounding hills the forts bristled with cannon. But 
tlic Federal commander was not ready for battle. 

Thomas was not a born military strategist. But he was a 
remarkable tactician. No battle of the war was l)etter planned 
and none was so nearly carried out to the letter of the plan as 
the battle of Nashville. It has l)een said that this plan of 
Thomas is the only one of the entire war that is now studied 
as a model in European military schools. 

But Thomas was not acting quickly enough to satisfy 
(Jrant and the Washington authorities. Day after day, tele- 
grams and messages poured in on him, giving advice and urg- 
ing immediate action. Thomas stood finn. Finally an order 
for his removal was issued but never delivered. In a telegram 
to Ilalleek. Thomas stated that if it was desirable to relieve him 
of his command he would submit without a nuirmur. 

Finally, ])reparations were com])leted. But, just then a 










THIHTY TWO OHIO REGIMENTS R)LGHT AT NASHVILLP:— A TYPICAL GROUP OF \ l^TERANS. FROM THE 
ONE-HlWDRED-AND-TWENTY-FIFTU—"OPD YOKE'S TIGERS " 

Ohio's part in 1861-85 was a large one, prumplly nmi lirnvely playwd. Thirty -two regiments, beaiflcs cavalrj' companies and artillery 
batlerJP'i from tlial SImIi", w^to in siTviw in tlir oprralions ariiiini] Nashville. C'oltmel Einrrsnn Opdyckc, aflerwarris brevclUtl niajor- 
gi'Dtral. commanded the Ont-Hundrcd-anil-Twonty-fittli Ohio as part of the rrar-guurd at Spring Hill. Somi- of those troops arc 
ilwjwn iiUne The bds in the lower piclurc made up the Imnd of the One-HunJrcd-und-Twenly-fifth. 
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severe storm of freezing rain poured down upon the waiting 
armies and held the country in its frigid grasp. The ground 
was covered with a glare of ice. Horses and men slid and 
sprawled on the slippery, surface. It was impossihle to move 
an army under such conditions. Still the bombardment of 
messages from the East continued. 

On December 14th, the ice began to melt. That night 
Thomas called a coimcil of his corps commanders and laid 
before them his well-matured plans for the morrow's battle. 
Then he telegraphed to (irant that the ice had melted and the 
attack would be made in the morning. Had the storm con- 
tinued, the attack must have been postponed and Thomas j)rob- 
ably would not have been the hero of Nashville. Even as 
it was, Ijogan was hurrying from the East toward that city to 
take command of the army. When he reached liOuisville, in 
Kentucky, on the 17th, he heard that the battle was over and 
he came no farther. 

At four on the morning of December 15th, reveille 
sounded through the Union camp of fifty-five thousand sol- 
diers. Two hours later, the men were standing in array of bat- 
tle. The air was soft and even balmy. A heavy river-fog hung 
over the lowlands and across the city. In the dense pall, regi- 
ments of soldiers, like phantom warriors, moved across the 
country. 

I3y nine o'clock the sun had pierced the mist and to the 
observers on the hilltops it was a brilliant spectacle. The battle- 
lines were rai)idly forming. With the precision of a well-oiled 
machine, the battalions were moving to their places. Squad- 
rons of cavalry were i)assing along the lowlands to take their 
jjosition in the battle-line. Great guns glinted through em- 
brasures ready to vomit forth their missiles of destruction. 

The plan of the battle of Nashville as formed by Thomas 
was simple — a feint attack on the opposing army's right, the 
striking of a sudden and irresistible blow on his left, followed 
by successive attacks until the Southern army was battered into 
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TllUMAS ADVANCING HIS OUTER LINE AT NASITV'ILLE. DECEMRER Itira 

Camp-fiit's WIT*' .'ilitl jimmililiTing along the sidf of thf alwtis wIutp tlir Ii'iis fmiulit IIm> fwUI cif Niislivillf, wliilc Thiimns* fotiorntric 
fiirwiirct iiiiivt.'iiifiil vviw in propx'ss. \i)te lh<.' abatis to tlic rijjlit of the pictiirt\ iht- watjiins moving ami nvuly to nutw in the biick- 
ground, and thf artiJlery mi iIk- lift. White tenia glc4iin from the distant hills. A ft-w slnigglinm sol^licrs ri'injiiii. The Fmlerala 
are closing wild Hood's amiy ;i finipU' nf milwi It) the ri^'hl nf tlii> sct-ne in tin- piflurc. 
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(lisor^aiiization aiul routed. About forty-five thoiisaiKJ Fed- 
erals were iietiially engaged at Xasliville. Aj^ainst thern Iluod 
mustered some tliirty-ei|>ht thousand C'f in federates. 

At eiglit o'eloek, Steedtnaii sent Colonels Morgan and 
Grosvenor to demonstrate on the Confederate right. Tliis was 
gallantly dtme, in the faee of a severe fire, and so clo.sely did 
it resemble a genuine attaek that Hood was coni])leteIy de- 
ceived. xVt onee, lie drew troops from his center to streiigtlien 
the endangered tiank. Then on the Union right, infantry 
and dismounted cavalry niovetl out against the weakened Con- 
federate left. 

The eooj)eration of these two' anus of the service was al- 
most perfect. Soon, the battle was raging along the entire 
front. Tlie Federal forces were gradually coinerging. The 
Confederate lines were being crowded from their first position. 
Montgomery Hill, the salient jmint of the Confederate defense, 
was a strong position commanding a view of the surroimding 
country. It was here that one of tlie most daring assaults of 
the day was made. At one o'clock. Colonel Post's lirigadc 
dashed up the hill, direct at tlie works on the sununit. The 
color-bearers forged ra|jidly ahead. At the top, without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, the trfxips |jkmgeil across the works, captur- 
ing guns and men. 

Still, the flail of war kept pounding at the Confederate 
center. Hour after lionr, the T^nion lines, compact ami un- 
yielding, battered the ranks of the Southern troops. ^\s the 
sun set on the evening of that day; the army of HrH>d found 
itself more than two miles from the j)lace it occupied in the 
morning. 

The new ihiy found the Confederate general stilt un- 
daunted. During the night lie had formed a new line of battle. 
It \\as shorter, stronger, and more eom[>act than that of the 
Itreceding day. Works hatl been thrown up in front, while 
behind rose a range of hills. These were strongly fortified. 
The second position was stronger than the first. 
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NASHVILLE WATCHING THE FIfillT TO A FINISH BETWEEN H<X)D AND THOMAS 

When Hood attacked Nasluille, early in DecemlMT, 1S(1-1, the UniuD Jirniy, uiulcr Tlutrniui. was entrenched in a semiH-iri'lc on Llif 
woo<le<l htHs atmiit the city, both flanks resting on llii- Ciiiiihfrlnni! Hiver. Hunrir«'<ls of spectators watchfil thu fiKhtinfi from tli<* 
oilier iiilU. The picture at the top of this pnge was taken on tht- iieights to llic cust, on December Ijlh- The view at tbe bottom 
looking norlliwest. The spectators caught by the nlort photngnipluT tuifiiit iu»l have rcatizpti Ihe trenw-ndoua signiGmnce of 
the stni^le going on befort llicm, but tlicy could nil witness the mathrnuilical prcctsiun of Tlinina.s' tactics. The checldng of Hood 
at Nashville made Sherman's position secure in the heart of the Coafederacy. 
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It was past noon before Thomas was ready to repeat the 
tactics of the preceding day. On the Confederate right was 
Overton's Hill, a strongly fortified position. Colonel Post 
was designated to lead the Federal attack. Supported by a 
brigade of negro troops, the assaulting columns moved up the 
steep ascent. With precision the lines marched toward the crest 
of the hill. All was well until the final dash was to be made, 
when a withering fire drove them back to the foot of the hill. 

The extreme Confederate left also rested upon a hill. To 
Colonel McMillen was given the task of wresting it from the 
possession of the Southern troops. Forming his regiments, — 
the One hundred and fourteenth Illinois, the Ninety-third In- 
diana, the Tenth ]Minnesota, the Seventy-second Ohio and the 
Ninetj^-fifth Ohio — into two lines, he rapidly moved forward. 
The approaching lines of attack were received with a hail of 
niiisketr>% and grape and canister from the Confederate artil- 
lery. But unwaveringly the cheering ranks carried the position. 

The success of this charge on the right inspired the left, 
and again the attempt to carry Overton's Hill was made, this 
time successfully. These successes of the Union lines became 
contagious. A general fon*'ard movement was made along the 
entire front. It was irresistible. No troops could T^ithstand 
such an impact. Hood's splendid and courageous army was 
routed. From thirty-eight thousand men who entered the fight 
it was reduced to a remnant. Flinging aside muskets and 
ever\'thing that would impede progress, the army that was to 
revivify the hopes of the failing Confederacj' was fleeing in 
utter confusion along the Franklin pike through Brent^vood 
Pass. This Confederate Army of Tennessee had had a 
glorious histor}'. It had fought with honor from Donelson and 
Sliiloh to Atlanta and Nashville. It had been at Murfrees- 
boro, Chickamauga, Lookout 3Iountain, and Missionary 
Ridge. Now, shattered and demoralized, it was relentlessly 
pursued beyond the Tennessee River, never again to emerge 

as a fighting army in the Southwest. 
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PART IV 
FROM WAR TO PKACE 



THE SIEGE AND FALL 
OF PETERSBURG 





It is winter-time before Pctonbitrg. Grant'it »rmy. aftrr the tui.saiilt of October 27th, has settled down (■> tho waiting K*in« tlwt <-m 
hftve but unc rr-siilt. lAwk iil tlir Vftornns in this jiirliin- of 'Gi — not n liujfKHn] ur hungry face in all this group of m hundred or mc>rr. 
Wurnily rlinl. w<>ll-f<-<), iti tlic priiiii- <jf manly vtgur, iiinitiui; in cnntidfnce ihnt thi- end lit alrmwl now in .sight, thew am thi' ram «Imi 
hold tlie Ihirly-fwh] miles of Federal trenehes thiit hem in Ijpc'h ragfted army. Outdoor life and eonstftnl "rnughifiR it " nffects men 
viirioti.Hly. ThtTf was many h yciiinj; lIitJc from I he cily, sh-nder of limb, lucking in musrie. il mim only in the embryu. who Rnidied liis 
thrt*e or five years' Icrm of .scrviee with acntisMUitiiin of iron and sinews like whiii-e<»rds. Strange to sny, it wns the regiments from 
up-country and the backwoods, lumbermen and farmer;*, who after u »hort time in cncup began to show most the effect of hardthip 





BOLINGIHtOK'E STHKKT-HISTOlUr HOUSES ROMHAIiDED 
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In the houses down ihis quiet Mtrecl. liiitik" jil jjiiy inonn-nl tu Im^ piiToxi by shot, as some of these have been, the womca of Peters- 
burg, with nil the couragi- the ihiughti-rs of the South invariably have «hown, went bravely about their self-imposed tasks, denying 
lhems<"lvps all bixurics and frequently idmasl the necessities of life, to help teed smd take care of the men in the trenches that 
faced the Federal lint'*. During the siege. fmn» June. IStil, lo April, 1H(W, led by the wivws of sonic of the officers liigh in com- 
mand, the Petersburg eiliKens. and the women especially, exhibitt^d hi|fb heroism in nursing the wounded and aiding the army. This 
sfrcct was nametl after a distJngTiishe<l Revolutionary family, M'hiwe mansion during the Kevolution had been spized nnd made the 
head(|uarteP! of Benedi^'t Ani(>ld. Aniold, after hi* defection from the (Joiitinental cause, bad been, sent iolo Virginia to destroy 
the pmperty of prominent Kevolutionista. 






mini civiT by the reprrscntativr cj 
KiiiK Cf^orge, was torn from the 
n hUs nml. bursting into flames, nudr 
n funcml p>Tt? <.»f past Cfitufort^ Bml 
uutgiiifi'^nM*. The h»ror wnmiflit 
mmn fhi' dwrllings «if iht' town wa« 
hi'iny; <iTtain KM-alitira siiflrnil 
ciKin- tliiin tithers, and those rni- 
lictils who *<»*mrd to dwell in Ibr 
siif<"il /.ones Imd hcH-n ever rtadjf to 
<i|M-ti tbrir hous» \o the sicJc and 
winuidnl iif Lot's army. As Grant'i 
tnHips nuirched in, nuiny pal<- facn 
g&xed out »t thtrm from the win- 
dows. And at thr ilo«>rstrp» sIihhI 
tiH-n whose wotm«ls cxeunitwl ihrm 
fmm e^'er btairing nmu apun. 





lu lliis room, nearly u hundred yeurs before, tiie reti-coiiled affieer-s of lli!<. UrUiinivic Miijesly's InHips liad tpilhered at tlu' lung 
mahitgany tAble, which, with the glitterin;^ sideboards and the old portraits, had furnished the apartment. They wen' unbidden 
guiefts nnd were invaders. It was with enfonvd ediirte.sy (hat tlir Indy of Ihe lioiise. whose hu.sban<l and two sons were wearing 
Ihe liluc and buff nf the ("ontinenlal Army, reeeived them. ^\nd now. In 1805. this kdy's dewendeiit.s, ihe heirs to tlie old nmnsioD, 
have been forfed to move by nnolher inva,')i()n tlml brought home lo them the stern decrees of war. The two maiden ladies of proud 
lin<TiKe hud l>cen f»>rc<-d in the early .stages of the siege lo move their Mongings to a safer plaee. The house had iwen stripped 
of fumi.siiings; against Liie noble old walls the Federu] guns had knocked for admitbince, presenting no billet of lodgment with a 
sweeping bow, but nidely bursting in. After the war was over, its occupants came back; but still, if you should visit them, they 
could point out Lo yoii the traces of the siege. 
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THE SIEGE AND FALL OF 
PETERSBURG 

It is not iinprolMible tlmt Gnuit iniglit have niiule more headway hy 
Icavinj^ a siitticient part of his army in the tix»nches in fi"t)nt of Petei'sburg 
and by moving with a heavy foit-e far to the west ii|Min lice's eommunica- 
tions; or, if it were determined to capture the })hice a main foiie^ by 
making a massed attack upon some ])oint in the center after suitable min- 
ing ojKTations had weakened Lee's defenses and pi-ejMiivd for such an 
operation. But the end wjus to come with o|K*ning spring. To the far- 
sighted, this was no longer doubtful. Tlie South nuist succumb to the 
greater material ix'sources of the North, despite its courage and its sacri- 
fices.— ( 'o/oh</ T. A. Jhxlge, U.S.J.y hi "J B'lrd's-Eye Viae of Our CivU 
Warr 

DURING the winter of 1864-65, General Lee, fighting 
(irant without, was fighting famine within. The shiv- 
ering, half-clad soldiers of the South crouched over feehle fires 
in their entrenchments. The men were exposed to the rain, 
snow, and sleet; sickness and disease soon added their horrors 
to tlie desolation. The finances of the Government were almost 
gone. The life of the Confederacy was ebbing fast. 

Behind Union breastworks, early in 1805, General Grant 
was making prei)arations for tlie opening of a determined cam- 
paign with the coming of si)ring. JVlile after mile had been 
added to his entrenchments, and they now extended to 
Ilatdier's Kun on tlie left. The Confederate lines had been 
stretched until they were so thin that there was constant danger 
of breaking. A. P. Hill was posted on the right; Gordon and 
Anderson held the center, and Longstreet was on the left. 
Union troops were mobilizing in front of Petersburg. By 
February 1st, Sherman was fairly off from Savannah on his 
northward march to join (irant. He was weak in cavalry and 
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IN BEHIND 11 11-: SllEi;rER 

For nine months of *lW-'<L'i tho miiRkpt-hiillH sjing [w-st thesf Fwicml pii-ki't ix>st.s, in lulvaiicp of Fedcnil I'orl Scdgwii-k, rulli-*! by lliP 
Confederates "Fort Hi^l." Din-ctly upposili' wiii* thr Conf«icrat«' Fort MiJidnt-, whiih iJic FtMliTuLs, returniiin the t-oniplimcnt, !iud 
dubbed "Fort I>iuTumtioti." Between the two linee, separated by only fifty yanks, sallies and coimtcr-aallies were continual occur- 
rences aft/T djirk. In stfiiilhy sortios one side or thn other rrffincnlly mpturwl the opfmsing pirki-lfi before alarm rould be gi\-en. 
No nigiit was without iti^ ^peciul luizani. During the duy the patitiuto here wan aliarp-sJiuutlnK with niuiiket8 Hiid rifled cuiinun. 
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Cirant determined to bring Sheridan from the Shenandoah, 
whence the bulk of Early's forces had l)een withdrawn, and 
send him to assist Sherman. Sheridan left Winchester Febru- 
ary 27th, wreaking much destruction as he advanced, but cir- 
cumstances compelled him to seek a new base at White House. 
On March 27th he formed a junction with the armies of the 
Potomac and the James. Such were the happenings that 
])romj)ted Lee to prepare for the evacuation of Petersburg. 
^\n(l he might l)e able, in his rapid marches, to outdistance 
(irant, join his forces with those of Johnston, fall on Sherman, 
destroy one wing of the Union anny and arouse the hopes of 
his soldiers, and prolong the life of his (Government. 

(ieneral (irant knew the condition of Lee's army and, 
with the imerring instinct of a military leader, .surmised what 
the plan of the Southern general must l)e. He decided to 
move on the left, destroy both the Danville and South Side 
railroads, and put his army in better condition to pursue. The 
move was ordered for !March 29th. 

(iencral I>ee, in order to get (irant to look another way 
for a while, decided to attack (irant's line on the right, and gain 
some of the works. This would compel (irant to draw some of 
his force from his left and secure a way of escajie to the west. 
This bold plan was left for execution to the gallant (ieorgian, 
(ieneral John B. (iordon, who had successfully led the 
reverse attack at Cedar Creek, in the Shenandoah, in ()c- 
t()l)er, ISO-i. Near the crater stood Fort Stedman. Ketween 
it and the Confederate front, a distance of about one hundred 
and fifty yards, was a strip of firm earth, in full view of both 
picket lines. Across this space some deserters had passed to 
the Union entrenchn»ents. (ieneral (iordon took advantage 
of this fact and accordingly selected his men, who, at the sound 
of the signal gun, should disarm the Federal ])ickets, while fifty 
more men Mere to cross the open space (juickly with axes and 
cut away the abatis, and three hundred others were to rush 
through the ()i)ening, and capture the fort and guns. 

[2«0] 








TbBW WBll-mafle prolections of sharpened spikra, as fomiidublp u» the pointed speare of a Roman legion, are chevaux-de-frue of the 
Confederate iM-forr' their main worka at Petersburg. They were built after Eurojjeaii models, the same as eniploypd in the Napo- 
teooic wars, aiul vvcn- ua^i by lx)lh ^»esieger8 and Ijesieged along the lines south of the A])poinattox. Those shown in this picture 
were in front of the entreneluncnt'» near Klliott's salient and show bow effectually it was protceted from any attempt to storm the 
workn by rushing tantica on the part of tlu' Federal infantry. Not far frniri hen- lies the exejkvation of the Cmter. 
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At four (iV'lock oil tlic luoriiing f)f Murcli 25, 1805, Gor- 
don liad everyllHii^" in rejuliness. His fhoscii hand wore wliite 
strips ol" cloth aerii.ss tlie lircast, thut tlicy might distiiignish 
each other in tlie hand-to-hand tight that woidd donhtless 
ensue, Behind these men half of Lee's army was massed to 
.sup|iort the attaek. In the silence of the early niorning. a gun- 
shot rang out from the Confederate works. Xot a Federal 
piekct-siiot was heard. The axemen rushed across the operi 
and stKtn the thuds of their axes told of the cutting away of 
the almtis. The three hundred surged through tlic entrance, 
overpowered the gunners, captured hatterics to the right and 
to tlie left, and were in contnd of the situation. CJordon's corps 
of ahout five tiiousand was on hand tc* sustain the attaek l>ul 
the remaining reserves, through failure of the guides^ did not 
come, and the general found himself cut off with a raj)idly in- 
creasing army surroiuiding him. 

Fort Haskell, on the left, hcgan to thntw its shells, l^nder 
its cover, heavy columns of Federals sent by (General Parke, 
now coinmanding the Ninth Corps, pressed forwai'd. The 
Confetierates resisted the charge, and from the captured Fort 
Stechiian and the adjoining batteries poured volley after vol- 
ley on Willcox's advancing lines o\' blue. The Nortljeriiers fell 
back> only to re-form and reiiew the attaek. This time they 
secured a footing, and for twenty minutes the Hghting was ter- 
rific. Again they were repulsed. Then across the brow f>f the 
hill swept the command tjf Ilartrard't, The blue masses lit- 
erally poured onto the field. The furious musketry, and ar- 
tillery directed by (ieneral Tidball, shrivelled up the ranks of 
Gordon until they tied from the fort and its neighboring bat- 
teries in the midst of williering lire, and those who did not 
were ca[)tured. This was the last aggressive effort of the ex- 
piring Confederacy in front of Petersburg, and it cost three 
thousand men. The Federal loss was not half that number. 

The affair at Fort Stedman did not turn Grant from his 
plans against the Confederate right. With the railroads here 
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PRAYTRS FOR RELIEF AND PRAYERS 
FOR VICTORY 

This church ut Petersburg stood near the to- 
l>acco wari-hiiiist's .Nliitwii in the lower pictiirf. 
and hurc thu Federal prisoners e(nifiiied in tlic 
old briek building were praying for victory tis 
they lislenetl tit the Iwmni of cannon tin<l the 
rattle of musketry tlirou^'h the trrribie vviuter 
of "64 and '65. But everj* Sunday, in this 
church, prayers to tlie Clod of Rattles for relief 
fritm the invader were niified in fervent zeal of 
spirit. In ull the camps, uud in ulL the cities of 
tile North aiul South, thnjushoul the war, each 
side, iK-lieviny firuily in the jusli<T of its cause, 
hud regulariy and earnestly thus appealed ti» the 
.Vlmighty for lln* triumph of its amis. 

In the Southern army in pnrtieuhir, rcSigious 
fervor wiis high. During the previous n'inter. 
while Lee's trtK>pi9 were eneuniped on (he Rupi- 
dan, rvvieals had swept nearly everj' fH>liiier into 
the church. General Gordon says tluit "not 
only on the Sabbath day, but during the week, 
night lifter night, for long (R'ri<xls I hcse services 
continued, incn-asing in attendance und interest 
until they brought uuder religiotm influence the 





WHERE PRISONERS PRAYED FOR LIIJEKTV 



WHERE PRAYER ROSE FOR THE WANLNG CAUSE 



great l)ody tif the army. Alotig the mountiiin- 
sides and in the forest, where (he Soutliern camps 
were pitched, the rocks anti wimmI.s rang with 
ap]H>Al.s for holiness and consiTrutttm, with 
pntises for past mercies and earnest prayers for 
future prttteclion and delivemnee. Thousands 
of these brave foUuwers of Soulhi-m Iwnners 
liecame consistent and lievoteil stildii-rs of the 
Cross." And the same ofli<Tr ntidls that during 
the siege of Petersburg, esjwt-ially nfter the at- 
tack on Fort Stedinan, religintis devotion was 
iinetH»le<l. "Fnun the comniander-in-chief to 
the privates in the ranks, there was a dwp and 
sincere religious feeling in iA'v'n army. When- 
ever it Was convenient or prnftieahle, these 
hungrj' but unyielding men were holding pruycr- 
nieel ings. Their aupplieations were fervt'ut and 
often inspiring." 

On the Diemorable 2d of April, in the Rich- 
itioiul eliureh in which he luid Item luiptized and 
confirmed scarcely three years before. Pre.tidenl 
Jefferson Davis received the ominous tidings sent 
by I>ee li> the rupitul of the t/onfedi'nicy that 
Ixjlh Petersburg and Richmond wonhl have to 
be evacuated before the morning of .\pril 41 h, 
There followed a niglit of terror. 
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destroyed, Richmond would be completely cut off. On the 
morning of the 29th, as previously arranged, the movement 
began. Sheridan swej^t to the south with his cavalrj', as if he 
were to fall upon the railroads. (General Warren, with fifteen 
thousand men, was working his way through the tangled woods 
and low swamps in the direction of Lee's right. At the same 
time, Lee stripped his entrenchments at Petersburg as much as 
he dared and hurried General Anderson, with infantry, and 
I'itzhugh Lee, with cavalry, forward to hold the roads over 
which he hoj)ed to escape. On Friday morning, March 31st, 
the opj)osing forces, the Confederates much reenforced, found 
tlieinselves at Dinwiddie Court House. The w(X)ds and swamps 
prevented the formation of a regular line of battle. Lee made 
his accustomed flank movement, with heavy loss to the Federals 
as they tried to move in the swampy forests. The Northerners 
finallv wcTG readv to advance when it was found that Lee had 
fallen back. During the day and night, reenforcements were 
coming in from all sides. The Confederates had taken their 
position at Five Forks. 

Early the next afternoon, the 1st of April, Sheridan, re- 
enforced by Warren, was arranging his trooj)s for battle. The 
day was nearly spent when all was in readiness. The sun was 
not more than two hours high when the Northern army moved 
toward that of the South, defended by a breastwork behind a 
dense undergrowth of pines. Through this mass of timber 
the Federals cre])t with bayonets fixed. They charged upon 
the Confederates, but, at the same time, a galling fire poured 
into them from the left, spreading dismay and destruction in 
their midst. The intrepid Sheridan urge<l his black battle- 
charger, the famous Rienzi, now known as Winchester, up and 
down the lines, cheering his men on in the fight. He seemed 
to be everywhere at once. The Confederate left was streaming 
down the ^Vhite Oak Road. But General Crawford had 
reached a cross-road, by taking a circuitous route, and the 
Southern army was thus shut off from retreat. The Federal 
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Til thin gnllitiit young Georgia oflScer, 
ju.n1 Itirnri] lliirty-threi" ul tlic liiiifv 
IjLf fntrustetl llie last dcspcruU" i"tfnrt 
to brpiik through the Lighteuitig t\\l- 
cru] liiifs, Mart'h ■iS, 18fJj. Ixt was 
confronted by the dllcnuua of eilhur 
licing starved out of Petersburg awl 
Rirhmi»ml, or of gi-ttiiiff »)Ut liinKtcIf 
atirl uniting hu urmy to tiuit of John- 
ston in North Carolin*. to crush Sht-r- 
nwm bfifore frrant voulii reurh liiin. 
(jonton was to In-gin tliiji laltfr. 
alniuat impustiible, task by an uttat-k 
on Fort Stftlman, which the CiHifftl- 
cratcs believed to bu the wtaikesl poijit 
in tlie Federal fortiGoitioius. Thi! 
jKxsition liad been wiptured from tlurii 
in the heginning, und thuy knetv th'.tt 
llie nature of the ground and its neiir- 
uejss to their own Hues ha<i made it 
difficult to strengthi-n it very niueb. 
1 1 was plunned tosurprise the fort, before 
ilikvlight. IJelow are 9ceu the rabbit- 
like l)urn<w's of Grade's Salient, p i^t 
which Gordon led his famished men. 
When the order eaine to go forwarrl, 
they did uot ttineh, but hurlMi them- 
selves bravely against fortifications far strongi-r than their own. 
Three ctjluniiis of a huntired [Hcki-d men esich moved down the 
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Stedman. They were to be followed 
by a diviititui. Through the gjtji 
whieh the storming parlie.s wi-re 
ex(>ert<Ml to open in the Ketleral lines, 
<;i»rdnu'.s e(>hinm.>i would ru-sh in iMilh 
rlirietions and a cavalry force was to 
i«werp on and destroy the pontoon 
Iridges across tin- A[>pomii;ttt)X and to 
raid ( "ity Point, breaking up the Finl- 
eral Ijaae. It waa no light task, for 
altlmugh Fort, Sterlnian it.-ie]f was 
vviuk, it vviis fliinkeii by Uattery No. 
HI nn the right and by Uattery No. 11 
on the left. .An atlneking party on the 
right would be exposed to an enfilad- 
ing (ire in ('ro8.siiig the pLiin: while on 
Ilic left the approach wji.s difficult Ih> 
cause of ravines, one of which the ( on- 
h-iliTate engineiTs had tumeil iiilo a 
pond by damming u ereek. All njglil 
long General GonJon's wife, with the 
lira\-e women of Fctersbiirg, snt up 
tearing slrip^i of wliilf elotli. to be tieil 
oil the arni.Hof the uu-n in the^tlorming 
purlirs .so tliut they could lell friend 
from fiH- in the darkne.s.s and eonfu.sion 
of the a&«uult. Itefore the sleep-dazed 
Federals eould offer efTeetive resistance, Gordon's men had pos- 
.Ht-s-sinn 4»f I he fort and the Iwtterie.H. Only after ime of the sever- 



slope shown on the left and Jidvanecrl in the darknes.-^ agaimit CJ*t engngenienLs of the siege were the ("onfefleratcs driven back. 
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PKISONKRS TO PHIL SIlKRrUAN' 



This group of the five lliuuwnrl ("onfedcnitr iiriwiiK-rs ciiitliiri'il Marcli 3l.<il in fliicjut'iit <if the Iniffinly in pm(tn^s. Dire w«« the 
i-xlremity of the Confffleniti" caiist- in Miircii, 1HU5, The words of the giiUant h'uilcr in I lie hot dcsptTttlp anil forlorn hopr llikt 
c-!iargt-d Fort St<-dniiiii, (Ji'iu-nd tJoriion, nivu a pcfi-pit-tiirv uf tht- cundilimi nf the SniitliiTii riKli1iri>{ iiu-n: "Sliirvation. litt-nil atArva- 
lion, wius diiing its dwidly Nsork. S«j dnfilclod and iKiisoiiwJ wan l)ic ]>hn»\ n( many of Ia-i'h men from iiisulfieient anil unsound trnul 
lliut a .slifihl WDimd, which would probably imt hav<- luiii reported at llie l«j,'iriiiiiiK "^ the war, wuuhl nflen muse Uood-poiaoo. 
f;!iiiKren<.- and tieiith, yet Ihe .tpirits of these l)ra\e men .teeiiied to rise a^i tlicir eomlilinM grew riion* desperate." But not only wiu 
it phy<iicid iiihitctllii and euli.-ie«|ueiit iualality to tight their t>est witieh bruiight altniit the ditwiifall, it wns numbers, the overwhelming 
numbers thai wt-re opp<med apainst them. In un interview with Gcni'rnl Cjordou, Ltf laid l;cft>r« him his n»port«, which showed how 
completely he uad<"rstci4.M| the .lituation. Of his <iwn fifty thousand men bul tliirly-fi^e thou.iand were fit for duty. I.oe'9 estimate 





Al'ltll, SKCONI) WHKKK I.KK WATCHKIJ 



From i'aia ni<«iiii(t (H-iiintl l^-i- wtidlinl llic fiiiul h'i-<j4-nil ntturk beKin near HtiU'hcr'.« Iliin nri tli<- itiomiiiK uf April i, 18(55. It WH 
a seriiiUH purly of nfliccr.H tliat pitlitTc«l in tliis baltfry nn thr inner lirn> of ( 'iinNMlcriitt' fort ifioil ion* h<'for<' Pfh-rsbtirg. On til' 
preceding iluy>i ill IlaUluT's Ituu. uml uKHiri at Five Fnrks, L«'f lint! aUempti'd la brciik tlirau^'h tliu Ix^ieger*. bul iJic eiTurU were 
futile, ami no swiner had they cp*.ieil Ihan ih** K<'dfnil army began to gather itself for the kst grapple. All night of .\pril Isi, till 
four in llu' nmrnitig. Iht- Ffderul artilliTy had kept up a territie hniulnariliiient along the whtilf line, and »t dnybrfiik Lee saw the 
Sixth (^'oqj.s advitncing to the a-ssaiilt. .Vs they broke tlirougb the ( onfedtTute linea and wheeled to attack Fort Gregg, Lee i^led 
his staff about him, telling them to witness u must gallant defense. A inument later they saw the Starii and Stripes unfurled over the 
puTupet. The dcplelerl and wonj-nnt ("tinfetjerates had spent theni.seivefi to the lit.sl giLsp. N(»t even I^-e's vetenins could ftf>lit 
.flarvnli<in and overwbelniing nuinU'rs at once, '"riiis is u sjid business!" tten> Lee's words as he lurae<l to his staff. ("oime« 
weri- bringing in reix)rts of disasters all along huj lint-s, and he gave the orders necessary for the holding of such of the interior defense? 
as would enable thr- \rtny of Nnrlhern Virginia to abandon Petersburg and Hiehmond. 





A vrrilnl)!*' lutlllr-filinlit^iiiih, in lli<* trvnU pallt nf llx' ('li»rK<* wilhin Ihi' ('(infriliTatr MorkM tti»t Imil m> lon^ lirtil Uic Ki'ilemla b«ck. 
'r\\\» pu-liiri' wftji lnk<Ti vrry shortly afti-r thr rntllr 4>f llwir miiskfl* haO niiiK Ihc kiicll of I'dtTuljiirg. HeytintJ Ihe paruprl arr the 
FtMitTiil litif>t «ii<J llu' int<*rveninf; ptiiin «JvrT *khi«'li the men mmc nt the i|i>rtUlc-(|iiii-k Ihul iiioniing. Sttrnc rvgiineul Imn halted h«*rt 
lo n'plcnisli it.H aininiinition. IJoxcs of carl r»<lj{i-.'« hnw bef-n hurrip<i up and impiitit'ntly l>rok«'ti oiwn. Then? won no time f«if the 
caRiT nifii In lilt |>iiiichfs und Ik-IIs. (imb^tiiK hitmlfiil!) at the carlridKi'*, Hti-y hiive ihruiil thorn into Ihfir pot-kc-ts <ir thr brcasta 
tif their jju'krtM. Thfit, U-aviiiK rimiiy ttt (!«• Imcm-.h tml hnlf ciiiiitiivl. Ihcy ]>res.s4'(l on. hiiirlin); an Ihry nia. The picture in on fr|ix|Ui-nl 
liil «if .tlill life; cvf'n thi* Jx-lts iini! rnrlri<lK<"-(«ntc4ii-K cjlhI awuy in impalii'mf li'It uf thr hurry and hcnl t>f liAltto. 
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II was the grnnJ uld Sixth CiiriKs dial crowned 
iU .splrndid nTord cm April 2d la the last great 
charge uf ihc wa-r upuri an cntrent-liMJ jxwitiun. 
tjilciitly lli»- InHjps had bwii brought out nn Ihi? 
night of tlic- Isl ami plai-cd in puiiitiuii just in 
tlip n^ar of I heir own pick»'l line. Thf diipk- 
ni'ss hid the intended miiVL-nienl t'Vt-n from llii- 
wali-liful cyea uf the Confederate pir?k<-ta. Or- 
ders for the strictest ailetiee had b<'c-n impiwed 
upon each luiui. But suddeiity the pickeLs 
broke oiil (iring. and il was only with girat cx- 
ertion.s that th<' offiwrs quifttil thn Fc^leral 
uulpoals. The men in the i-obuutLH iiad nritiii- 
tained their p^witiona without w soninl — iwl a 
.shot tired, not a won! iillertHl. At hidf-pu-sl 
four in the early muming u signal gun fruni 
Fort Fisher boomed and ilashnd Ihruugh tlii- 
early lifjhl. HiiMliingfonvHri!, breakinj; th<' Cnn- 
fitleratc line of onlpost^-*. down atrfaiiied Ihi* 
blue m.-t.'ises upon the main tine of Ihe defeniie.H. 
Into thi'ir faurs the men in gniy iioured deadly 
volU-ys from iM-hiiuE llie earthworks iind lines of 
spiked alxtlis. The latter wen- rolled aside, 
earned by ninin fon-e anil lusM-t! into tlie 
ditches. General Wright, in foniniund of lliis 




[nn[\ of men. knew from the tihouts even l«*fore 
he saw Ihe flag upon the brenstworka thut the 
wwlgc had Ix'en driven lioine. Leaving Ix-hiod 
tlieir own dead and wounded lying mingle*) witli 
the biKJies of the brnve defenders, without wail- 
ing for orders, men from each division of the 
Sixth Corps pressed ahcnd, broke up the South 
Side Ritilroad awl rut the tflegraph wires. When 
(lie officers hiid at length calmed the ardor of 
itieir InMips and re-formed the liiiea, a large part 
of till- eoqj.H wlK-eJrd to (lie left nnd diislifd along 
the Confedenite entrenchments, soctn oveiramc 
.ill re.sistatvce and swept victoriously forward hjj 
far OS Hatcher's Ilnn. <"«plnring artillery and .1 
large number of pri.<kjner>i. There they we^t^ 
again re-fomiMl. mnn'hed l>ack to the original 
point of attack, and Ihence pushed forwnrd in 
oinjunftion wiUi the Twenty -fourtli Coqi.s to 
complete the investment of Petersburg. In this 
advaijcM:' some Conf<"dcratr liatleries, verj' dash- 
ingly handliHl, inllicted consitlerable lo.*s until 
they were driven behind the inner linea of en- 
trenehment. when the Union troops were halted 
with their left resting on the .\ppomaltox. Peters- 
burg had fallen. The end wa^ only a week awity. 
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AFFKlt THE LAST GREAT CHARGE 
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cavalry had dismounted and was doing its full share of work. 
The Confederates soon found themselves trapped, and the part 
of their army in action that day was nearly annihilated. About 
five thousand prisoners were taken. 

With night came the news of the crushing blow to Lee. 
General Grant was seated by his camp-fire surrounded by his 
staff', when a courier dashed into his presence with the message 
of victory. Soon from every great gun along the Union line 
belched forth the sheets of flame. The earth shook with the 
awful cannonade. Mortar shells made huge parabolas through 
the air. The Union batteries crept closer and closer to the 
Confederate lines and the balls crashed into the streets of the 
doomed city. The bombardment of Petersburg was on. 

At dawn of the 2nd of April the grand assault began. 
The Federal troops sprang forward with a rush. Despite the 
storms of grape and canister, the Sixth Corps plunged through 
the battery smoke, and across the walls, pushing the brave de- 
fenders to the inner works. The whole corps penetrated the 
lines and swept everything before it toward Hatcher's Run. 
Some of the troops even reached the South Side Railroad, 
where the brave General A. P. Hill fell mortally wounded. 

Everywhere, the blue masses poured into the works. Gien- 
eral Ord,on the right of the Sixth Corps, helped to shut the 
Confederate right into the city. General Parke, with the Ninth 
Corps, carried the main line. The thin gray line could no 
longer stem the tide that was engulfing it. The Confederate 
troops south of Hatcher's Run fled to the west, and fought 
General Miles until General Sheridan and a division from 
Meade appeared on the scene. By noon the Federals held 
the line of the outer works from Fort Gregg to the Ap- 
pomattox. The last stronghold carried was Fort Gregg, at 
which the men of Gibbon's corps had one of the most desperate 
struggles of the war. The Confederates now fell back to the 
inner fortifications and the siege of Petersburg came to an end. 
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IN THE WAKE OF LEE'S RETREAT 



THE RUINS OF RAILROAD 



RRIIXIK AT PETERSIUIRG 



VPRIL, 1865 






e seem* that met the eyes of the Union cavalry on April 3d. The ashes of a bri<l;i(*, loromnfive, tniin 
and rtll, lus they had fiillen the day bpforo on the pravclly slutre of the Aijpotomax. When the lines south- 
east and west ()f ihe eity were captured on April "Jd, Lee had seen that retreat was iFie oidy resource lefl. 
His haggard hul undaunted veterans began this final movement at eipht o^lock in theeveniirg, passing 
to the north side of the Appomattox hy the pontoon. Pocahontas and " railroad " bridges. Tliese were 
given to the flames inunedinfely after crossing, in order to Irinder llie ]>ursiiit. Thougli there were in the 
fiehls of Mississt{i[)l and .\lahanut su[iplies enough to feed Lee's army for a wlu>le year, tlie means of trans- 
l>or(alion wa.s so jwior that all tlirnngli the winter tliey had suffered from Imnger. Now the only avenue 
of sij[»ply that had n-mained in their contrttl was seized by the Union armies. The |)ossiJ)itity of joining 
with Johnston's fim-^'s, or of making a last stand wliere the pursuer should pui himself al a disadvantage, 
was the hope which sustained the famished lieroes in gray as they left behind them the burning brifige. 




Tin- ruins of the iirmory in the tarfftrnutii]. Ilif pillars of tin- rcUfsliurK and llitlinutriil KuilnmtJ liriilft*- iiemss ihe Jftnw-H, h Trw lioturia 
in Mnni'lii'strr Ih-voihI lltf otrt'iiin — thin fiicliirt' nf drsoliiliDn rcvivi-s llir mvoi-n of wild riiiiiriii»tit>n in KicliiiHitid on the 4«1 wrol Sd 
of April, 18(15. On llie it], li ((uict Suiid«y, JrtfcMon Dtivit. nl luttrniiiK siTvic*- in St. l*iiuV^ ( liiirch. rRwivtnl a d<vspatcli (r««ni fJm- 
cnil lAf, ftiiiviiunritig till- imminent full uf Pitir.slnirK luu) llu- nt-ct'ssity of relix-aliii^ llwl ni){lit. Mr. Duvis jpfl his si'iil cnhuly; but 
by lmlf-|iiuit rlrvcn it xlranKf ngituliiin Imk'H) I<> iiivpeitr in lla- .HtrtTl:^, and by mum the vfornt w».t known. A hubhub of cxcitcaittit. 
the riimhiiag of tniin« and rattling of wiigonj) tilled thr uflcruiMn. By 8ua»et bandn uf ruffiuns inndc ihfir iip|>«>ttnuic« on the prin- 




»A.)Ntor tvm I.U. 



JIIK DKSKIIT AND TIIK WASTE PLACES IN RICHMOND, APRIL. 1K(J.5 

streeta. Tlial ni(?lit wus tul] of Ihe [luntlcuioniuin of lIi|L;lil. OnU'rs for tin- hurniii^; of llii* urs<-nnls jind all piiUlic buildings 
^MRisaued before the oflicers of govi'Mimeiil Wt tlu' rily. Tii pn-vi-nt drunkrniuvs.s lln* ulcolurli*- liqiicjr wi-w* piiiptivd iiilo flu- k"'- 
1. The explosion of the magimnea threw high into the air humin); frngmrals which ft-ll upon the adjan'nt huildiaj;.s in Kichniond 
and even across \he rivor in Manchester. The hiindrrds «f blazing piles lightetl up the river witii the hrijihtness of day as it ruslwxl 
sparkling beneath the liigh-arebi-d bridges past the flaming pilict. At early dawn, amid the nmr of the expiations and of the falling 
Huildings, the clatter of Union cavalry was heard in the streets. The capital of the t'oafederacy had fallen. 



APPOMATTOX 

I now come to what I have always regarded — shall ever rcganl — as 
the most creditable episcnle in all American history — an episinlc without 
a ])lemish, im{>osing, dignified, simple, heroic. I refer to Appomattox. 
Two men met that day, repivsentixtive of American civilization, the whole 
world looking on. The two wei*e Gnint and Iak' — tyjKJs each. lioth 
rose, and rose imconsciously, to the full height of the (K*casion — and than 
that occasion theiv luis Ikh-MI none gi-eater. Aliout it, an<l them, there 
was no theatrical display, no self-consciousness, no eflort at effec-t. A 
great crisis was to Ix) met ; and they met that crisis as givat countrymen 
should, ("oiisider the possibilities ; think for a moment of what that dav 
njiglit have Ixt-n ; you will then see cause to thank God for much. — 
(inwral Charh'H Fraiirh Adams, U.S.V.^ in Phi Beta Kajqta Address de- 
fivrred at the (Jniversit/f (if Chivagft, Junr 17 y 1902. 

WE are now to witness the closing? scene of one of the 
greatest tragedies ever enacted on the world's stage. 
Many and varied had been the scenes during the war; the actors 
and their jjarts had been real. The wounds of the South were 
bleeding; tlie North was awaiting the decisive l)low. Thousands 
of homes were ruined. Fortunes, great and small, had melted 
away by the hundreds of millions. In Richmond, tiie citadel of 
the waning Confederacy, the people were .starving. The 
Southern army, half clad and without fm)d, was but a .shadow 
of its once proud .self. Bravely and long the men in gray 
had followed their adored leader. Now the limit of endurance 
liad been reached. 

It was the .second day of April, 1865. I^ee realized that 
after Petersburg his beloved Richmond must fall. The order 
was given for the movement to Inigin at eight o'clock that 
night. The darkness of the early morning of the 3d was 

.suddenly transfonned into a lurid light overcasting the heavens 
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TVVKLVK HOI US AhTKR. AT IIIK I'KTKKSIJI R(i < (H Kl H(*t SK 

ve iii^tlit i»r April &! wits ji ti'iisc* onr- for llii" Fenlcral trriops in llii' tn*nclies. The brij^ade uf ( '»»l«jin-l Hitlph K\y wus to cliurffc 
•I f«iur o'clm-k m i\w nioritiiiK. but at liiiH-piiMl l«t> hr U-iiriiot tlml ortl.v llir ("(infi'drnilc pickcl-litii's rcnifiiTit'il. Iliii ptininuiiiil 
was f(tri»n-tl for allark iini) ailxarx'***! fpiiokly afTiis-K ih*' opptwing works. It tlu'ii n'-fcirnnii and pii-sln-d into tin- lowii. arriving at 
4hc ccjurthoiisp shartly after f<iur oVlork. Al 4.<8 a.m. the Bag of llw First Michigan SlmrjMihtMttfrs was fluntinf; from tli« staff. 
Afajirr I,iiiiii.4>erry, in coniiDunil of ihi- drlnrhmml, wiw met in fnml of thr miirilmtwr iiy lhrt:«- litiu-n.s willi u Aug of IriKv, who 
siirr<Tiik'r<Hl tlw town in tin* name of tlic mayor and oijnun<m (Hmiu'il. The ooiiimilttf wcrr assurvd of llw siift-ly of privnlc prop- 
irly. «n«i, a«tirdinK to ih*' rfjMtrt •>f tin- mayor, mt hmn iw thi- hri^de was in th« city "the conduct of both oflScen* anil men was 
siicli as to rcflt'cl [hoiir>rI on our cause and rant n luster of ^lory i>ver tlie proffssijtn of nriiw." This is one of the scries of phofo- 
j^ruphii tukfii .\jiril 'lt\ l>y tlie cnler|)risinf; arti<il with llii> Federal urmy-, and Lhf ch>ck-fMct- in lite courtltousc lower shows lliat the 
picture was made Hf ten minute.s of forir tkat aftcrniKiQ. 
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tor miles aroinul the famous city whose mime had become a 
liousdioKI wortl oA'er the civili/ed world. Hichuiond was in 
flames! The eapital of tlie Coiifederacv, the pride of the South, 
toward wljieh the Army of the Potomac had fought its way, 
leaving a trail of 1)1(hkI for four weary years, had at last suc- 
cumbed to the ovenvhelming power of Grant's iiidoiuitablc 
armies. 

President Davis had received a despatch while attending 
services at St. l^aul's church, Sunday morning, the 2d. advis- 
ing him that the city nuist be evacuated that night, and, leaving 
the church at once, he hastened the preparations for flight with 
his personal papers and the archives of the Confederate Ciov- 
ernment. During that Sahhath day and night Richmond was 
in a state of riot. There had btxrn an unwarranted feeling of 
secm'ity in tlie city, antl the unwelcome news, spreading like 
an electric flash, was paralyzing and disastrous in its effect. 
Prisiiners were released fnnn their toils, a lawless mob overran 
tlie thoroughfares, and civic government was mdlifled. Our 
explosion after another, on tlie niurning of the 3d, rent tli< 
air with deafening reiar, as the maga/jncs took fire. The scene 
was one of terror and grandeur. 

The flames spread to the city fi'om the ships, bridges, and 
arsienal, which had been set on tire, and hundreds i)f buildings, 
including the best residential section of the capital of the Con- 
federacy, were destroyed. 

When the Union army entered the city in the morning, 
thousands of the inhabtlants, men, women, and chililren, were 
gathered at street corners and in the parks, in wildest confu- 
sion. The commissary depot liad been broken open by the 
starving mob, antl rifled of its contents, until the ]>lace was 
reached by the spreading flames. The Federal soldiers stacked 
arms, and heroically battled with the fire, drafting into the 
\\ork all able-bod ie<l men found in the city. The invaders ex- 
tinguished the flames, and soon restored the city to a state of 
onler and safety. The invalid wife of (General Lee. who was 
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IN PKTERSBIRG— AFTER NINE MONTHS OF RATTERING 

This fine nwiiiiiiin im [Idtinghroke Slrcj't, thi- residential sertion of Peterslmrg, has nnw, on thr Sd nf April, fjiSlen inti» the liands of 
struggltttg Union soldiers. Its winiluws have \ong since been shaltert-tl by shells from ilistunt Fotk-ral mortars; one has even burst 
through th<" wall. But it was not till the night of April 2d. when the retreat of the (^onfcdemte forrcs sUirtwi, thai the citizens \>c- 
gan to lpai,-e their homes. Xt oV!»>ek in the mnminR Cenernl Grant, sitrroundeci by liis staff, rode quietly into the city. The stret'ts 
were drsi-rtetl. .\t length they arrivttl at a t-oinfortublf home standing hark in u yard. There lie diitmounled and .sal for a while on 
the piiiKKa. Soon a group of eiirious citizenji gathered on the aidewalk Ui Kajte at the eoinniaiider of the Yankee armies. But the 
l^nion troops did not mnain lonj in the deserted hoine.«. Sheridan whs alreaily in pursuit .south of the .Appomattox, ami Gnint. after 
a short confer»"nrf with Lin<-ohi. rode to the we.st in the rear of the hastily niaretuTtK IriKjps. Bolingbroke Street and Petersburg soon 
returned Ut the ordiniiry iweiipiitiuns tA pi'jice in an effort to repair the ravages of the historic nine inuntLs' aicge. 
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exposed to danger, was furnished with an ambulance and cor- 
poral's guard until the danger was past. 

President Lincoln, who had visited Grant at Petersburg, 
entered Richmond on the 4th of April. He visited President 
Davis' house, and TJbby Prison, then deserted, and held a con- 
ference with prominent citizens and army officers of the Con- 
federacy. The President seemed dee})ly concerned and 
weighted down with the realization of the great responsibilities 
that would fall ui)on him after the war. Only ten days later 
the nation was shaken from ocean to ocean by the tragic news 
of his assassination. 

(General Lee had started on his last march by eight o'clock 
on tlie night of the 2d. By midnight the evacuation of both 
Petersburg and Richmond was completed. For nhie months 
the invincible forces of Lee had kept a foe of more than twice 
their numerical strength from invading their stronghold, and 
oidy after a long and harassing siege were they forced to re- 
treat. They saw the burning city as their line of march was 
illuminated by the conflagration, and emotions too deep for 
words overcame them. The woods and fields, in their fresh, 
bright colors of si)ring, were in sharp contrast to the travel- 
worn, weather-beaten, ragged veterans passing over the verdant 
plain. Lee hastened the march of his troo])s to Amelia Court 
House, where he had ordered supplies, but by mistake the train 
of sup])lies had been sent on to Richmond. This was a crushing 
blow to the hungry men, who had been stimulated on their 
tiresome march by the anticipation of much-needed food. The 
fatality of war was now hovering over them like a huge black 
specter. 

(ieneral (irant did not proceed to Richmond, but leaving 
Cieneral W^Mtzel to invest the city, he hastened in i)ursuit of 
Lee to intercei)t the retreating army. This ])ursuit was started 
early on the 3d. On the evening of that date there was some 
firing between the pursuing army and Lee's rear guard. It 
was Lee's design to concentrate liis force at Amelia Court 
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House, but this was not to be accoinplislied by the iii|^ht of the 
•tth. Not until the 5th was the whole anny up, and then it 
was discovered that no ade({uate su])plies were within less than 
fifty miles. Subsistence coidd be obtained only by fora^inji^ 
parties. No word of coni])laint from the suffering men reached 
their commander, and on the evening of that disappointing day 
they i)atiently and silently l)egan the sad march anew. Their 
course was through unfavorable territory and necessarily slow. 
The Federals were gaining upon their retreating columns. 
Sheridan's cavalry had reached their flank, and on the 6th there 
was heavy skirmishing. In the afternoon the Federals had ar- 
rived in force sufficient to bring on an engagement with Kwell's 
cor])s in the rear, at Sailor's Creek, a tributary of the Appomat- 
tox Kiver. Ewell was surrounded by the Federals and the 
entire corps captured. Cieneral Anderson, conmianding the 
divisions of Pickett and Johnson, was attacked and fought 
bravely, losing many men. In all about six thousand Confed- 
erate soldiers were left in the hands of the pursuing army. 

On the night of the ()th, the remainder of the Confederate 
army continued the retreat and arrived at Farmville, where 
the men received two days' rations, the fii*st f(Kxl except raw or 
parched corn that had l)een given them for two days. Again 
the tedious journey was resumed, in the hope of breaking 
through the rapidly-enmeshing net and fonning a junction 
with .Johnston at Danville, or of gaining the protected region 
of the mountains near Lynchburg. Kut the ])rogress of the 
weak and weary marchers was slow and the Federal cavalry 
had swept around to Lee's front, and a halt was necessar}' to 
check the pursuing Federals. On the evening of the 8th, I-.ee 
reached Appomattox Court House. Here ended the last 
march of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

(General Lee and his officers held a council of war on the 
night of the 8th and it was decided to make an effort to cut their 
way through the Union lines on the morning of the next day. 

On the 7th while at Farmville, on the south side of the 
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iVj)|)()mattc»x lliver, (irant sent to Lee a courteous request for 
the surreuder of the iVrniy of Northern Virginia, based on the 
hopelessness of further resistance on the ])art of that army. 
In re|)ly, Lee expressed sympathy with (irant's desire to avoid 
useless effusion of blood and asked the terms of surrender. 

The next morning (Jeneral Grant replied to Lee, urging 
that a meeting be designated by Lee, and specifying the terms 
of surrender, to which I^ce replied ])romptly, rejecting tliose 
terms, which were, that the Confederates lay down their arms, 
and the men and officers be dis(]ualified for taking up arms 
against the (iovernment of the United States until properly 
exchanged. When (rrant read Lee's letter he shook his head 
in disap))ointment and said, " It looks as if Lee still means 
to fight; I will re])ly in the morning." 

On the J)th Cirant addressed another communication to 
Lee, repeating the terms of surrender, and closed by siiying, 
" '['he terms upon which j)eace can l)e had are well understood. 
My the South laying down their arms they will hasten that 
most desirable event, save thousands of human lives, and hun- 
dreds of millions of property not yet destroyed. Sincerely 
hoping that all our difliiculties may be settled without the loss of 
another life, I subseril>e myself, etc." 

There remained for Lee the bare possibility, by desperate 
fighting, of breaking through the Federal lines in his rear. To 
(Gordon's corps was assigned the task of advancing on Sheri- 
dan's strongly supj)orted front. Since Pickett's charge at (Get- 
tysburg there had been no more ho])eless movement in the 
annals of the war. It was not merely that (iordon was over- 
whelmingly outiuunbeR'd by the op])osing forces, but his hun- 
ger-en I'tvbled soldiers, even if successful in the firet onslaught, 
could count on no effective supi)ort, for Longstreet's corps was 
in even worse cojidition than his own. Xevertheless, on the 
morning of Sunday, the 0th, the attempt was made. (lordon 
was lighting his corps, as he said, "to a frazzle," when Lee 
came at last to a realizing sense of the futility of it all and 
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ordered a truer. A meeting with (irant was soon arranged 
on the basis of the letters already exchanged. The conference 
of the two world-faiiioihs commanders took place at Appomat- 
tox, a small settlement with only one street, but to be made 
historic by this meeting. Lee was awaiting Grant's arrival al 
the house of Wihner McLean. It was here, surrounded by 
staff -olfitrrs, that the terms were written hy (irant for the final 
surrender of tlie Army of \nrthern Virginia. The terms, and 
their acceptance, were embodied in the following letters, writ- 
ten and signed in the famous " brick house " on tliat memorable 
Sunday: 

Appomattox CoruT Hocsk, \ iuuinia, 
Al-HH. *». lHf>-). 
Gen'kha!,; In acconliUK'o with tJic sulisUuirf of my IfttLT to yuu of 
the 8th instiint, I proi><)»<e to rccoivc the surri'iuItT <if the Army of 
Northern Virginia on IfiL' fi)llowiii|f tt-nus, to wit : Hctlls of nil tlie officers 
and riu'ij to Ijl' inntk* in tKij>lir«tt>, (Jtio copy to la- ^ivcn to an ofticer to 
Ite (k'signiitt'il hy me, tliu other to be rctaiirLnJ l)y such otficer or officers 
as you may designate. The officers to give tht-ir indivicluul paroles not 
to tj<kr up (trms against the Government csf the United States vnitil 
properly exchanged: and cacti company or regimental conmianikn' to 
sign a liiie paroK- for tlic jneii of their commands, llie arms, jirtiUery, 
anil public property to bo parkeil and stacketk and turned over to the 
officers appointed by me to receive tliem. Tliis will not embrace the 
side-arms of the oflk'ers, nor their private liorses or baggage. This 
done, each officer Jin<I man will be allowed to return to his home, not to 
he disturbed by the United States authority so long as they observe 
tlieir paroles antf the laws in force where tliey may rcsidt*. 

U. S. (inANT, LinitctuiHt-Gcncral. 
General R. E. Lee. 

IlKAUUIAnXERS AkMY OK NtiKTHKllN VlRGIXlA, 

Ai'iuL 9, 1H«5. 
Gknkha!,: I liave received your letter of Ifiis date containing the 
terms of tlie surrernler of the Army of Northern Virginia as proposed 
Uy yon. An they are suhstantialiy tlie same as those expresseif in your 
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K'Ult of tliu Ktli instant, they are accepted. I will proceed to designate 
the propiT officers to carry the stipulation into effect. 

R. K. I.KK, (icnrrul. 
LJentenjiiit-(JciuTnI ('. S. (Jrant. 
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When Federal officers were seen frallopin^ toward the 
Union lines from Ajipomattox Court House it was quickly 
surmised lluii Lt.-e had surrendered. Cheer after cheer was sent 
up hy tlie lon^' hues throujj'hout their entire length; caps iitnl 
tattered colors were waved in the air. OfHcers and men alike 
joined in the enthusiastic outhurst. It was jj^hid tidings, 
indeed, to these men, who had fought and lioped and suffered 
throu|»'li the lon^ hloody years. 

When (irant retumed to his headquarters and heard 
salutes heinfi- tiretl he ordered It sti)p{)ed at once, saying, " The 
war is over; the rehels are oiu" countrymen a^^ain; and the best 
sign of rejoicing after tlie victory will he to abstain from all 
demonstration in the field." 

Details of the surrender were arranged on the next day 
by staff-ofHcers of the res])eetiAe armies. The parole officers 
were instructed by Cieneral (rrant to jierinit the Confederate 
soldiers to retain their own horses — a concession that was most 
welcome to many (tf the men. who had witli them animals 
brought from the home farm early in the war. 

There were only twenty-eight thousand men to be paroled, 
and of these fewer than one-third were actually hearing arms 
on the day of the surrender. The Confederate losses of the last 
ten days of Hgliting ]>robably exceeded ten tliousand. 

The Confederate supplies had been ea[)lured by Sheridan, 
and Lee's army was almost at tlie point oi" starvation. An 
order from Grant caused the rations of tlie Federal sokliers 
to be shared with the " Johmiies," and the victorious " Yanks " 
were only too glad to tender such hospitality as was within 
their power. These acts of kindness were slight in themselves, 
but they helped immeasurably to restore good feeling and to 
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asscxriate for all time with Appomattox the memory of reunion 
rather than of strife. The things that were done there can 
never \)*t tlie cause of shame to any American. The noble and 
di^iified iK'aring of the commanders was an example to their 
armies and to the world that quickly had its effect in the gen- 
uine reconciliation that followed. 

The scene between Lee and his devoted army was pro- 
foiiruily touching. General Long in his " Memoirs of I.,ee " 
^ J says: " Jt is impossible to describe the anguish of the troops 
\ when it was known that the surrender of the army was inevita- 
1 ble. Of all their trials, this was the greatest and hardest to 
endure." As Lee rode along the lines of the tried and faithful 
riieii who had been with him at the Wilderness, at Spotsyl- 
vania, and at Cold Harbor, it was not strange that those 
ragged, weather-beaten heroes were moved by deep emotion 
and that tears streamed down their bronzed and scarred faces. 
Their general in broken accents admonished them to go to their 
homes and l)e as brave citizens as they had been soldiers. 

Thus ended the greatest civil war in history, for soon after 
the fall of the Confederate capital and the surrender of I^ee's 
army, there followed in quick succession the surrender of all 
the remaining Southern forces. 

While these stirring events were taking place in Virginia, 
Sherman, who had swept up through the Carolinas with the 
same dramatic brilliancy that marked his march to the sea, ac- 
('omi)lislurig most effective work against Johnston, was at 
(loldsboro. When Johnston learned of the fall of Rich- 
mond and \ax\ surrender he knew the end had come and 
he soon arranged for the surrender of his army on the terms 
agreed upon at Appomattox. In the first week of May 
(leneral "Dick" Taylor surrendered his command near Mo- 
bile, and on the 10th of the same month, President Jefferson 
Davis, who had l)een for nearly six weeks a fugitive, was over- 
taken and made a prisoner near Irwinsville, Georgia. The 
Southern Confederacy was a thing of the ])ast. 
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ENGAGEMENTS OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 

MAY 18(>4.-MAY 18t>5 





THE END 

RUINS OF THE HICHMOXD ARSENAL, 

AI'KIL IBGa 




enc;agements of the civil war 

WITH LOSSES ON IJOTH SIDES 
May, 1864-^JiJNE, 18C5 



CHROXOLOCJICAL suiiiiiiary and record of historical events, and of 
important engagements between the Union and the Confederate 
armies, in the Civil War in the United States, showing troops participating, 
losses and casualties, collated and compiled by George L. Kilmer from the 
oHicial records of the Union and Confederate armies filed in the United 
States War Department. Minor engagements are omitted; also some con- 
cerning which statistics, especially Confederate, are not available. 



MAY, 18M. 

1 to 8. --Hu(lnot'.s I'lniitntion, and near AI- 
rxjindria, I -a, I'nion, Lfo's C'av. Divi- 
sion of (i«'n. Danks' army; Con fed.. 
Troops t>f (i«'n. Richard Taylor's com- 
mand. Loss«\s: Union, 33 killed, 87 
wounded; Confed., 25 killed, 100 
w(Hmded. 

4 to 21.— Yazoo City expedition, including 

Denton and Vaughan, Miss. Union, 
nth. 7'2d, and 7()th 111.. Sth 111. C'av., 
3d I'. S. Colored Cav., 7th Ohio Bat- 
t«'ry; Conft'd., Troops of den. Jos. E. 
Johnston's command. liOsses: Union, 5 
killed, '20 wounded. 

5 to 17.— Kaulz's Cavalry Raid from Suf- 

folk to City Point, Va. Ionian, .5th and 
11th Pa. c'av., 3d N. Y. Cav., 1st I). C. 
Cav., 1 section Ith Wis. Battery; Con- 
fed., Holeoinhe Legion, detachment 5<)th 
Va. and Home (iuards. Losses: Union, 
11 killed, ()0 wounded, 27 missing; Con- 
fed., 180 (about) wounded and cap- 
tun'd. 
S. — Roanoke River. N. C. Union, gunlKiats, 
Ceres, Commodore Hull, Mattabesetl, 
Sassaeus, Seifmoiir, Jl'ifalusinfr, Miama, 
and Whitehead ; Con fed,, iron-clad ram 
.llhemarle. Losses: Union, Ci killed, 26 
wounded: (\)nfed., 5"! captured. 
- Dunn's Bayou. Red River, l.a. Union, 
r>()th Ohio, puihoats Si<fnal, Covington, 
and transport Wtirner; Co»fe«l.. (ien. 
Richard Tavlor's eouiniand on shore. 



Losses: Union, d.*!! killed, 65 wounded, 
1 50 missing ; Con fed.* 

5 to 7. — Wilderness, Va. Union, Forces com- 
manded by Gen. U. S. Grant; Army of 
the Potomac, Maj.-Gen. George G. 
Meade; Second Corps, Maj.-Gen. Han- 
cock; Fifth Corps, Alaj.-Gen. Warren; 
Sixth Corps, Maj.-Gen. Sedgwick; Cav- 
alry Corps, Maj.-Gen. Sheridan; and 
Ninth Corps, Maj.-Gen. Burnside. Con- 
fed., Army of Northern Virginia, Gen. 
R. £. Lee; First Corps, Lieut.-Gen. 
Longstreet; StHH)nd Corps, Lieut.-Gen. 
Ewell; Third Corps, Lieut-Gen. A. 
P. Hill; Covalry Corps, Maj.-Gen. Stu- 
art. Losses: Union, 2246 killed, 12,137 
wotuided, 3383 missing; Con fed. (esti- 
mate) 2000 killed, 6(K)0 wounded, 3400 
missing; Union, Brig.-Gcns. Wadsworth 
and Hays killed; Confed. Gens. Jones 
and Jenkins killed, and Stafford, Long- 
street, and Pcgram wounded. 

4 to •.— Rocky Face Ridge, Ga., including 
Tunnel Hill, Mill Creek Gap, and Bu«- 
xard's Roost. Union, Military Division 
of the Mississippi, commanded by Gen. 
W. T. Sherman: Army of the Cum- 
berland. Maj.-Gen. Thomas; Army of 
the TeiHiessee. Maj.-Gen. McPherson; 
Army of the Ohio, Maj.-Gen. John >L 
Schofield. Elliott's and Stoneman's Cav- 
alry; Confed., .\rmy of Tennessee. (Jen. 
J. E. Johnston, connnanding; Hardee's 
Corj)s, Hood's Corps, Wheeler's Cavalry. 



* No nrord found. 




Among the tlfcisivi- events of IH64 was Ihe Tnion viclor>- of Mobile Bhj'. Atijfust 4arl. These snioke-blackeiietJ walls of the cilacici. 
Fort Morgan, its shalU'n'd face, are silenl witnesses lo the slubWrn nature of Ihe defenae, and (lie UAd» of tlic Ampriain flag in the 
distance pmilaini the sueers.s of FarrBRUl's nttack. Gradutilly (he Confedenwy was U'tn^j hemmed in iind iU reHHircca exhausted. 
The bay fight itself look plaer on tin- niorniitK of August fllh. The suc-oeas of Admiral Farrugtil al New Orleuus in the previoua year 
bad made him eager tu elase the remaining great giitf |Mirt to Ihe blocluwie runners. After several monUis of effort he s<'curcd the 
necessary cooperation of a land forre, and of four monitors to deal with the powerful Confederate mm Tetirir.^xrf. The nuval oper- 
ations were entirely successful, but Fort Morgan had rcceivwl hardly a scratch, an<l the commander .stuniily refused to surrender. 
A constant lx«mbardmenl of Iwn weeks was necessarj- to reduce it, during which the wiMMlwork raiight 6re and Ihreatened to set off 
the great powder magazinea. It was only when defense was ob%'iously futile that General Page rained the white flag of surrender. 
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Losses: Union, 200 killed, 637 wounded; 
Confed.y 600 killed and wounded. 

6. — Jnnics River, near City Point, Va. 
Union, gunboat Commodore Jones; 
Confed., Torpedo operators on shore. 
Losses: Union, ti'.i killed, 48 wounded 13 
and gunboat destroyed. 

C and 7.— Riehniond and Petersburg Rail- 
road, near Chester Station, Va. Union, 
Portion of Tenth and Eighteenth 
Corps; Confed., Hagood's Brigade, 
Losses: Union, 18 killed, 256 wounded; 
Confed., 50 killed, 200 wounded. 

7.— Bayou La Mourie, La. Union, Portion 1? 
of Sixteenth Corps; Confed., Gen. Tay- 
lor's command. Losses: Union, 10 
killed, 81 wounded. IS 

8.— Todd's Tavern, Va. Union, Sheridan's 
Cav.; Confed., Stuart's Cav. Losses: 
Union, 40 killed, 150 wounded; Confed,, 
30 killed, 150 wounded. 

8 to 18. — Spotsylvania, Fredericksburg Road, 

Laurel Hill, and Ny. River, Va. Union, 
Army of the Potomac, Maj. -Gen. Meade; 
Confed., Army of Northern Virginia, 
Gen. R. E. Lee. Losses: Union, 2725 
killed, 13,416 wounded, 2258 missing; 
Confed., 1000 killed, 5000 wounded, 
3000 missing; Union, Maj .-Gen. Sedg- 
wick and Brig.-Gens. Rice and Steven- U.' 
son killed; Confed. Gens. Daniel and 
Perrin killed; Maj .-Gen. Ed. Johnson 
and Brig.-Gen. Steuart captured. 
9.— Varnell's Station, Ga. Union, First Div. 
MeCook's Cav.; Confed., Wheeler's Cav. 
Losses: Union, 4 killed, 25 wounded, 18.- 
100 captured. 

9 and 10.— Swift Creek or Arrowfield Church, 

Va. Union, Tenth and Eighteenth 
Corps, Army of the James; Confed., 
Gen. Beauregard's command. Ix>sses: 
Union, J)() killed, 400 wounded; Confed., 
500 killed, wounded, and missing. 
— Clovd's Mountain and New River 
Bridge, Va. Union, 12th, 28d, 34th, 
and 36th Ohio, f)th, Uth, 14th, and 
15th W. Va., 3d and 4th Pa. Reserves; 19 
Confed., (Jen. A. G. Jenkins' command. 
Losses: Union, 108 killed, 508 wounded; 
Confed., 60() killed and wounded, 300 
missing. 20. 

9 to 25.— SlieridMn's C;ivnlry Raid in Vir- 
ginia, including «'ngag('nients at Beaver 
Dam Stati(ni. .South Anna Hridgt-, .Ash- 
land, and Yellow TaviTu. Union, Sheri- 
dan's Cav.; Confed., Stuart's Cav. 

1 :!2() 



Losses: Union, 50 killed, 174 wounded, 
200 missing ;Con/ec/., killed and wounded 
not recorded, 100 captured; Confed., 
Maj .-Gen. J. E. B. Stuart and Brig.- 
Gen. Jas. B. Gordon killed. 

to 16.— Fort Darling, Drewry's Bluff, 
Va. Union, Army of the James, Gen. 
B. F. Butler, commanding; Tenth Corps; 
Eighteenth Corps; Confed., Gen. Beau- 
regard's command. Losses: Union, 390 
killed, 2380 wounded, 13J)0 missing; 
Confed., 400 killed, 2000 wounded, 100 
missing. 

to 17. — K.autz's Raid on Petersburg and 
Lynchburg Railroad, Va. Union, 6 
killed, 28 wounded. 

to 16.— Resaca, Ga. Union, Fourth, 
Fourteenth, Twentieth, and Cavalry 
Corps, Army of the Cumberland, Maj.- 
Gen. Thomas; Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Corps, Army of the Tennessee, Mfij.- 
Gen. McPhcrson, and Twenty-third 
Corps, Army of the Ohio, Maj .-Gen. 
Schofield; Confed., Army of Tennessee, 
Gen. J. E. Johnston, commanding; 
Army of Mississippi, Lieut. -Gen. I^on- 
idas Polk. Losses: Union, 600 killed, 
2147 wounded; Confed., 300 killed, 1500 
wounded, 1000 missing. 
— New Market, Va. Union,- Maj .-Gen. 
Sigel's command; Confed., Gen. J. C. 
Breckinridge's command. Losses: 
Union, 93 killed, 482 wounded, 256 
missing; Confed., 42 killed, 522 
wounded. 

-Rome and Kingston, Ga. Union, Sec- 
ond Division of Fourteenth Corps and 
Cavalry, Army of the Cumberland. Con- 
fed., Gen. Johnston's command. Losses: 
Union, 16 killed, 59 wounded. 
— Bayou De Glaize or Calhoun StAtion, 
I^a. Union, Portions of Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth Corps, and Cavalry of Nineteenth 
Corps ; Confed., Gen. Taylor's command. 
Losses: Union, 60 killed, 300 wounded; 
Confed., 500 killed and wounded. 

to 22.— Cassville, Ga. Union. Twentieth 
Cor])s, Maj.-Gen. Hooker; Confed., Gen. 
.lohnston's command. I^osses: Union, 10 
killed, 46 wounded. 
— Bermuda Ihmdred, Va. Union, Tenth 
and Eiglitcrnth Corps, Army of the 
James; Confed., Gon. Beauregard's com- 
niaiul. Losses: Union, 702 killed and 
wouTided. r»/» /></.. (estimate) 700 killed, 
wounded, and missing. 
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23 to 28.— North Anna River, Jericho Ford 
or Taylor's Bridge, and Totopotomoy 
Creek, Va. Union, Second, Fifth, and 
Ninth Corps, Army of the Potomac, 
Maj.-Gen. Meade; Confed., Army of 
Northern Virginia, Gen. R. E. Lee. 
Losses: Union, 186 killed, 9^2 wound- 2. 
ed, 165 missing; Confed., 2000 killed 
and wounded. 

24.— Wilson's Wharf, Va. Union, 10th U. S. 
Colored, 1st D. C. Cav., Battery B U. S. 
Colored Artil. ; Confed., Fitzhugh Lee's 4. 
Cav. Losses: Union, 2 killed, 2i 
wounded; Confed., 20 killed, 100 
wounded. 

25 to June 4.— Dallas, Ga., also called New 

Hope Church and Allatoona Hills. 
Union, Fourth, Fourteenth, Twentieth, S. 
and Cavalry Corps, Army of the Cum- 
berland, Maj.-Gen. Thomas; Twenty- 
third Corps, Maj.-Gen. Schofield; Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Corps, Army of the Tennessee, Maj.- 
Gen. McPherson — Division of the Mis- 
sissippi, Maj.-Gen. Sherman; Confed., •. 
Army of Tennessee, Gen. J. E. John- 
ston, commanding. Losses: Union, 
2400 killed, wounded, and missing; 
Confed., S69 killed, 1921 wounded. 

26 to 29.— Decatur and Moulton, Ala. 9, 

Union, 1st, Sd, and 4th Ohio Cav., Sec- 
ond Cavalry Division; Confed., Rod- 
dey's Cav. Losses: Union, 48 killed 
and wounded; Confed., 60 killed and 9 
wounded. 

27 and 28. — Hanovertown, Hawes' Shop, and 

Salem Church, Va. First and Second 
Divisions, Cavalry Corps, Maj.-Gen. 
Sheridan; Confed., detachments of Lee's 
Army. Losses: Union, 25 killed, 119 
wounded, 200 missing; Confed., 475 
killed, wounded, and missing. 
30. — Hanover and Ashland, Va. Union, Wil- 
son's Cavalry; Confed., Young's Cav. 
Losses: Union, 26 killed, 130 wounded. 
—Old Church, Va. Union, Torbert's 
Cavalry; Confed., Cavalry of the Array 
of Northern Virginia. Losses: Union, 
16 killed, 7-1 wounded. 

JUNE, 1864. 

1 to 12.— Cold Harbor, Va., including 10. 
Gaines' Mill, Salem Church, and Hawes' 
Shop. Union, Second, Fifth, Sixth, 
Ninth, and Eighteenth Corps and Sheri- 

[Sii] 



dan's Cavalry; Confed., Army of North- 
ern Virginia, reinforced by the fresh di- 
visions of Breckinridge, Pickett, and 
Hoke. Losses: Union, 1844 killed, 9077 
wounded, 1816 missing; Confed., 1200 
killed and wounded, 500 missing. 

—Bermuda Hundred, Va. Union, Tenth 
Corps; Confed., Gen. Beauregard's com- 
mand. Losses: Union, 25 killed, 100 
wounded; Confed., 100 killed and 
wounded. 

— Panther Gap, W. Va. Union, Hayes's 
Brigade of Second Division, Army of 
West Virginia; Confed., Gen. Breckin- 
ridge's command. Losses: Union, 25 
killed and wounded; Confed., 25 killed 
and wounded. 

— Piedmont, W. Va. Union, portion of 
Army of West Virginia, commanded by 
Maj.-Gen. Himter; Confed., Gen. 
Vaughn's Cav. Losses: Union, 180 
killed, 650 wounded; Confed., 460 
killed, 1450 wounded, 1060 missing. 
Confed. Gen. W. E. Jones killed. 

— Old River Lake or Lake Chicot, Ark. 
Union, Sixteenth Corps; Confed., Mar- 
maduke's Cav. Losses : Union, 40 killed, 
70 wounded; Confed., 100 killed and 
wounded. 

. — Mt. Sterling, Ky. Union, Burbridge's 
Cav; Confed., Morgan's Cav. Losses: 
Union, 85 killed, 150 wounded; Confed., 
50 killed, 200 wounded, 250 captured. 

to 30.— Kenesaw Mountain, Marietta or Big 
Shanty, Ga., including general assault 
on the 27th, Pine Mt, Golgotha, Gulp's 
House, and Powder Springs. Union, 
Fourth, Fourteenth, and Twentieth 
Corps, Army of the Cumberland, Maj.- 
Gen. Thomas; Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Corps, Army of the Ten- 
nessee, Maj. Gen, McPherson; Twenty- 
third Corps, Maj.-Gen. Schofield. Di- 
vision of the Mississippi, Maj.-Gen. W. 
T. Sherman; Confed., Army of Tennes- 
see — Gen. J. E. Johnston, commanding. 
Losses: Union, 1370 killed, 6500 
wounded, 800 missing; Confed., 468 
killed, 3480 wounded, missing not re- 
corded. Union, Brig.-Gen. Harker killed 
and Col. D. McCook mortally wounded; 
Confed.. Lieut.-Gen. Polk killed. 

. — Petersburg, Va. Union, portion of 
Tonth Corps and Kautz's Cav.; Confed., 
G«'n. R. R. Colston's command. Losses: 
Union, 20 killed, 67 wounded. 



THK f»PP(JSI.\G 

LINES 

NKAR RI( IIMOND 

This piotiirc rcpn'stmts the 
main Uimb-proDf ul Furt 
Bnuly. After the capture 
of Fort Harrison the Union 
authorities slrengtht;tK'<l 
thai p<witi(>n hy const rui-t- 
ing a line of f<irtilication.'< 
stiutUwiml lo the James. 
Fort Unuly waa at tht 
southern ciul. coiniiuimline 
the river. Tlie Ijonilvpnwf 
was hiiilt of heavy cross 
tlmUrrs. eoverwl with tif- 
leen fe<'t of solii] esirlh, iiU'I 
its entrances were at such 
an ungle as to be safe from 
anv crosj»-firc. The lower 




picture sliuws jiiniilar prc- 
cuutJuoa of the Conf»?d- 
ernte,H. Thotigli Furl Har- 
ristm vrim lost, Fort Gilmer, 
a littk- farther mirth, waa 
held, and a line of entrench- 
mcfitji was 8tr<*n^h(*ned 
from the rear of Ilarrisfin to 
J he Jume^. ThU partteii- 
hir picture shows a ditch 
twenty-seven fret deep dug 
lo prevent the runnini; of 
niincj from the adjacent 
l-'i^derul linejt. Tlu' nmn in 
-sliirl sh-eVf.s slnndiufj in the 
dileh is (ieneriil I'vler S. 
Micliie, ivelin{{ ("hief En- 
id ueer for (he In inn armies 
iiImhiI Pi'lershurg. He hiid 
diretlcd tlie eonstruction of 
l*"i»rt Bmdy. and is now, in 
April, ISCJ, investigating 
the ronfe<lerate engineering 
opcralious. 
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THE i7-FOOT DITCH AT Ft)KT GILMEtt, GUARD AGALXST FEDEILVL MINES 
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— Brice's Cross Roads, near Guntown, 
Miss. Union, 81st, 95th, 108th, 113th, 
11 4th, and 120th 111., 72d and 95th 
Ohio, 9th Minn., 93d Ind., 55th and 
59th U. S. Colored, Brig.-Gen. Grier- 
son's Cavalry, the 4th Mo., 2d N. J., 
19th Pa., 7th and 9th 111., 7th Ind., 3d 
and ■I'th Iowa, and 10th Kan. Cav., 1st 
111. and 6th Ind. Batteries, Battery F 
2d U. S. Colored Artil; Confed., For- 
rest's Cav. Losses: Union, 223 killed, 
39 1 M'ounded, 1623 missing; Confed., 
06 killed, 396 wounded. 
— Cynthiana and Kellar's Bridge, Ky. 
Union, l68th and 171st Ohio; Confed., 
Morgan's Cav. Losses: Union, 21 
killed, 71 wounded, 980 captured; Con- 
fed.* 

16 and 11. — Lexington, W. Va. Union, Sec- 
ond Division Army of West Virginia; 
Confed., McCausland's Cav. Losses: 
Union, 6 killed, 18 wounded. 

11 and 12.— Cynthiana, Ky. Union. Bur- 
bridge's Cav.; Confed., Morgan's Cav. 
Losses: Union, 150 killed and wounded; 
Confed., 300 killed and wounded, 400 
captured. 

— Trevilian Station, Va. Union, Sheri- 
dan's Cav.; Confed., Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton's Cav. Losses: Union, 102 killed, 
470 wounded, 435 missing; Confed. (in- 
complete) 59 killed, 258 wounded, 295 
missing. 

U. — White Oak Swamp Bridge, Va. Union, 
Wilson's and Crawford's Cav.; Confed., 
detachments of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Losses: Union, 50 killed, 250 
wounded. 

14. — Lexington, Mo. Union, Detachment 1st 
Mo. Cav. Losses: Union, 8 killed, 1 
wounded. 

15. — Samaria Church, Malvern Hill, Va. 
Union, Wilson's Cav.; Confed., Hamp- 
ton's Cav. Losses: Union, 25 killed, 8 
wounded; Confed., 100 killed and 
wounded. 

15 to It. — Petersburg, Va., commencement of 
the siege that continued to its fall 
(April 2, 186.5). Union, Tenth and 
Eighteenth Corps, Army of the James, 
Maj.-Gen. B. F. Butler'; Second, Fifth. 
Sixth, and Ninth Corps, Army of the 
Potomac. Nfaj.-Gi'n. Gfo. G. Meade; 
Confed., Gen. Beauregard's command, 
reenforced bv two divisions of I/ce's 



army on June 18th. Losses: Union, 
1688 killed, 8513 wounded, 1185 miss- 
ing; Confed. (estimate), 5000 killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

!•. — Otter Creek, near Liberty, Va. Union, 
Hunter's command in advance of the 
Army of West Virginia; Confed., Mc- 
Causland's Cav. Losses: Union, S killed, 
15 wounded. 

17 and 18.— Lynchburg, Va. Union, Sulli- 
van's and Crook's divisions and Aver- 
ell's and Duffle's Cav., Array of West 
Virginia; Confed., Gen. Jubal Early's 
command. Losses: Union, 100 killed, 
500 wounded, 100 missing; Confed., 
200 killed and wounded. 

I*. — Destruction of the Confed. cruiser Ala- 
bama, off Cherbourg, France, by U. S. 
cruiser Kearsarge. Losses: Union, 8 
wounded; Confed., 9 killed, 21 wounded, 
10 drowned, and 70 captured. 

21. — Salem, Va. Union, Averell's Cav. ; Con- 
fed., Gen. McCausland's Cav. Losses: 
Union, 6 killed, 10 wounded; Confed., 
10 killed and wounded. 

22 and 23. — Weldon Railroad, W^illiams' 
Farm or Jerusalem Plank Road, Va. 
Union, Second and Sixth Corps and 
First Division of Fifth Corps, Army of 
the Potomac; Confed., Gen. A, P. Hill'a 
Corps. Losses: Union, 14S killed, 654 
wounded, 2166 missing; Confed.* 

22 to 8Q.— In front of Petersburg, Va. 
Union, Fifth, Ninth, Tenth, and Eigh- 
teenth Corps; Confed., Army of North- 
ern Virginia. Losses: Union, 112 killed, 
506 wounded, 800 missing. 
— Wilson's Raid on the Weldon Rail- 
road, Va. Union, Kautz's and Wil- 
son's Cav.; Confed., Gen. W. H. F. 
Lee's Cav. Losses: Union, 71 killed, 
262 wounded, 1119 missing; Confed., 
S65 killed and wounded. 

23 and 24.— Jones's Bridge and Samaria 
Church, Va. Union, Torbert's and 
Gregg's Cavalry Divisions; Confed., 
Hampton's Cav. Losses: Union, 54 
killed, 235 wounded, 800 missing; Con- 
fed., 250 killed and wounded. 

25 to 2$. — Clarendon, St. Charles River, 
Ark. Union, 126th 111. and 11th Mo., 
9th Iowa and 3d Mich. Cav.. Battery D 
2d Mo. Artil.: Confed., Gen. Price's 
command. Losses: Union, 1 killed, I6 
wounded; Cow Terf., 30 killed and wounded. 



* No record found. 




THE LAST K>RT fLOSED 
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Port Fisher, captured January 15, 1805. With thr* capture of Fart Fisher, Wilnungton, the great impnrtinR depot of thw- South, oa 
which General Lee &aid the subsislenee of fiis army depended, wiw finally closed tu atl bhwtkiule runners. The Federal tmvy con- 
c*nt™ie(J a^iniil the fiirljfieutii)n;« cjf thJ.i p<irt the mtwl powerful mivat force ever as.si-inbled up In lh.it time — fifty-five sliips of war, 
including five ironeluds, altogether carrying six hundred guns. The upper pietiu^' shows the nature of the piilisa<le. nine feet tiigh, 
over which siniie twn tfmnsiinil innrines iittempted to pjiss; the lower shows interior of (he works after Ihe destructive iMinibnrdnient. 
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JULY» 1864. 

1 to 31. — In front of Petersburg, includin{j 

Deep Bottom, New Market, and Mal- 
vern Hill, on the 27th, and Federal mine 
explosion on the 30th under a Confed- 
erate fort. Union, Second, Fifth, Ninth, 
Tenth, and Eighteenth Corps; Confed., 
Army of Northern Virginia. Losses: 
Union. 853 killed, 3468 wounded, 1558 
missing; Confed.* 

2 to 5. — Nickajnck Creek or Smyrna, Ga. 

Union, troops under command of Maj.- 
Gen. Slicrman; Confed., Gen. John- 
ston's command. Losses: Union, 60 
killed, 310 wounded; Confed., 100 
killed and wounded. 

3 to 10. — Expt'dition from Vicksburg to 

Jackson, Aliss. Union, First Division, 
Scventeentli Corps; Confed., Gen. Wirt 
Adam's command. I^osses: Union, 220 
killed, wounded, and missing; Confed.* 
3. — Fort Johnson, James Island, S. C. 
Union, Troops of Department of the 
South; Confed., Gen. W. B. Taliaferro's 
command. Losses: Union, IQ killed, 97 
wounded, 135 missing; Confed.* 

4 to 7. — Bolivar and Maryland Heights, Va. 

Union, Maj.-Gen. Sigel's Reserve Di- 
vi.sion; Confed., Gen. Jubal Early's 
command. Losses: Union, 20 killed, 80 
wounded. 

5 to 7. — John's Island, S. C. Union, Maj.- 

Gen. Foster's troops; Confed., Gen. W. 
B. Taliaferro's command. Losses : 
Union. l6 killed, 82 wounded; Confed., 
33 killed. 92 wounded. 

5 to 18. — Smith's Expedition, La Grange, 
Tenn., to Tupelo, Miss. Union, First 
and Third Divisions Sixteenth Corps, 
one brigade U. S. Colored Troops and 
Grierson's Cav. ; Confed., Forrest's Cav. 
Losses: Union, 85 killed, 567 wounded; 
Confed., 210 killed, 1049 wounded, 149 
missing. 

< to 10. — Chattahoochee River, Ga. Union, 
Army of the Ohio, Maj.-Gcn, Schoficld; 
Army of the Tennessee, Maj.-Gen. Mc- 
Phcrson; .Army of the Cumberland, 
Maj.-Gen. Thomas — Division of the Mis- 
sissippi, Maj.-Gen. W. T. Sherman; 
Confed., Gen. J. E. Johnston's eom- 
ninnd. Losses: Union, 80 killed, V'yO 
wounded, "200 missing. 



7.— Solomon's Gap and Mlddletown, Md. 
Union, 8th 111. Cav., Potomac Home 
Brigade, and Alexander's Baltimore 
Battery; Confed., Gen. Early's com- 
mand. Losses: Union, 5 killed, 20 
wounded. 
9. — Monocacy, Md. Union, First and Sec- 
ond Brigades of Third Division, Sixth 
Corps, and detachment of Eighth Corps ; 
Confed., Gordon's, Breckinridge's and 
Rodes' divisions under Gen. Jubal Early. 
Losses: Union, 98 killed, 594 wounded, 
1188 missing; Confed.* 

11 to ZZ, — Rousseau's raid in Alabama and 
Georgia, including Ten Islands and 
Stone's Ferry, Ala., and Auburn and 
Chewa Station, Ga, Union, 8th Ind., 
5th Iowa, 9th Ohio, 2d Ky., and 4th 
Tenn. Cav., Battery E 1st Mich. Artil.; 
Confed., Troops of Gen. J. E. John- 
ston's command. Losses: Union, 3 
killed, 30 wounded; Confed., 95 killed 
and wounded. 

12. — Fort Stevens, Washington, D.C. Union, 
Part of Nineteenth Corps, First and Sec- 
ond Divisions Sixth Corps, Marines, 
Home Guards, citizens, and convales- 
cents; Confed., Gen. Early's command. 
Losses: Union, 280 killed and 319 
wounded; Confed.* 

17 and 18.— Snicker's Gap and Island Ford, 
Va. Union, Army of West Virginia, 
. Maj.-Gen. Crook and portion of Sixth 
Corps; Confed., Gen. Early's command. 
Losses: Union, 30 killed, 181 wounded, 
100 missing. 

18. — Ashby's Gap, Va. Union, Duffie's Cav.; 
Confed.* Losses: Union, 124 killed and 
wounded. 

10 and 80. — Darksville, Stevenson's Depot, 
and Winchester, Va. Union, Averell's 
Cav. ; Confed., Cavalry of Gen. Early's 
command. losses: Union. 38 killed, 
175 wounded, 300 captured; Confed., 
300 killed and wounded, 300 captured. 

SO. — Peach Tree Creek, Ga. Union, Fourth, 
Fourteenth, and Twentieth Corps, Maj.- 
Gen. Geo. H. Thomas; Confed., Gen. 
.1. B. Hood's army. I^osses (estimates): 
Union, .SOO killed, 1110 wounded; Con- 
fed.. 1113 killed, 2500 wounded, 1183 
missing. 

W. — Atlanta, Ga. (Hood's first sortie.) 
Union, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Corps. Maj.-Gen. McPherson; 



* No record found. 
[ 'Mfi I 
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Confed., Gen. J. B. Hood's command. 
Losses -.Union, 500 killed, 2141 wounded, 
1000 missing; Confed., 2482 killed, 4000 2 
wounded, 2017 missing. Union, Gen. 
MePhcrson killed. 
23 and 24. — Kcmstown and Winchester, Va. 
Union, Portion of Army of West Vir- 
ginia; Confed., Gen. Early's command. 5 
Losses: Union, 1200 killed and woimded; 
Confed., 600 killed and wounded. 
26.— Wallace's Ferry, Ark. Union, 15th 111. 
Cav., ()()tli and 56th U. S. Colored 
Troops, Co. E 2d U. S. Colored Artil.; 
Confed., Gen. Price's command. Losses: 
Union, 16 killed, 32 wounded; Confed., 
150 wounded. 
26 to 31. — Stonenmn's raid to Macon, Ga. ' 7. 
Union, Stoneman's and Garrard's Cav.; 
Confed., Cavalry of Gen. Hood's army, 
local garrisons and Home Guards. 
Losses: Union, 100 killed and wounded, 
yoo missing; Confed.* 

— McCook's raid to Lovejoy's Station, t. 
Ga. Union, 1st Wis., 5th and 8th 
Iowa, 2d and 8th Ind., 1st and 4th 
Tenn., and 4th Ky. Cav.; Confed., de- 10 
taeliments of Gen. Hood's command. 
Losses: Union, 100 killed and wounded, 
.OOO missing. 
27. — Mazzard Prairie, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Union, 6th Kan. Cav.; Confed., Gen. 13. 
Price's command. Losses: Union, 12 
killed, 17 wounded, 152 captured; Con- 
fed., 12 killed, 20 wounded. 
28. — Atlanta, Ga. (Second sortie; at Ezra 

Church.) Union, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 14 
and Seventeenth Corps, Ma j .-Gen. How- 
ard; Confed., Gen. Hood's command. 
Losses: Ur.ion, 100 killed, 600 wounded; 
Confed., 642 killed, 3000 wounded, 1000 
missing. 
28 to Sept. 2. — Siege of Atlanta, Ga. Union, 

Army of the Military Division of the 15. 
Mississippi, Maj.-Gen. W. T. Sherman; 
Confed., Army of Tennessee, Gen. J. B. 
Hood, commanding. Losses: Careful es- 
timates place the casualties at 40,000 on 
each side. 16. 



AUGUST, 1864. 



1 to 31. — In front of Peterslnirg, Va. Union, 17. 
Srfoiid. Fiftli. Ninth, and Eighteenth 
('i)rps: Confed., .\rniy of Northern Vir- 

* No record fi 



ginia. Losses: Union, 158 killed, 623 
wounded, 296 missing; Confed.* 

— Green Springs, W. Va. Union, 153d 
Ohio; Confed., troops of Gen. J. H. 
Morgan's command. Losses: Union, 
1 killed, 5 wounded, 90 missing; Con- 
fed., 5 killed, 22 wounded. 
to 23. — Forts Gaines and Morgan, Mo- 
bile Bay, Ala. Union, Thirteentli Corps 
and Admiral Farragut's fleet of war 
vessels; Confed., fleet commanded by 
Admiral Buchanan and land forces 
imder Gen. D. H. Maury. Losses: 
Union, 145 killed, 170 wounded; Con- 
fed., 12 killed, 20 wounded, 280 cap- 
tured, 

. — Moorefield, Va. Union, 14th Penna., 
8th Ohio, Ist and Sd W. Va., and 1st 
N. Y. Cav.; Confed., McCausland's and 
Bradley T. Johnson's Cav. Losses: 
Union, 9 killed, 22 wounded; Confed., 
100 killed and wounded, 400 missing. 

. — Explosion of ammunition at City Point, 
Va. Losses: Union, 70 killed, 130 
wounded. 

and 11. — Berryville Pike, Sulphur Springs 
Bridge and White Post, Va. Union, Tor- 
bert's Cav.; Confed., Gen. Early's com- 
mand. Losses: Union, 30 killed, 70 
wounded, 200 missing. 

— Near Snicker's Gap, Va. Union, 144th 
and 149th Oliio; Confed., Gen. R. H. 
Anderson's command. Losses: Union, 
4 killed, 10 wounded, 200 missing; Con- 
fed., 2 killed, 3 wounded. 

to 18. — Strawberry Plains, Va. Union, 
Second and Tenth Corps and Gregg's 
Cav. ; Confed., detachments from Gen. 
Lee's army at Petersburg. Losses: 
Union. 827 killed, 1855 wounded, 1400 
missing; Confed. (estimate), 1000 killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

—Fisher's Hill, near Strasbarg, Va. 
Union, Sixth and Eighth Corps and 1st 
Cav. Division Army of the Potomac; 
Confed., Gen. Early's command. Losses : 
Union, 30 wounded. 

— Crooked Run, Front Royal, Va, Union. 
Merritt's Cav,; Confed., Kershaw's di- 
vision and Fitzhugh Lee's Cav, Losses: 
Union. l.S killed. 58 wounded; Confed., 
.SO killed, loO wounded. .SOO captured, 

— Gainesville, Fla. Union, 75th Ohio 
Mounted Inf. Losses: Union. \6 killed. 
,S() wounded. 1()'2 missing, 

)und. 
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— Winclicster, Va. Union, New Jersey 
Urigade of Sixth Corps and Wilson's 
Cnv.; Coiifed., Gen. Early's command. 
Losses: Union, 50 wounded, 250 miss- 
ing. 
18, 19, and 20.— Six-mile House, Weldon 
Ilailrond, V;i. Union, Fifth and Ninth 
Corps and Kautz's and Gregg's Cav. ; 
Con fed.. Gen, A. P. Hill's corps, Bush- 
rod Johnson's division, Dearing's bri- 
gade and Hampton's Cav. Losses: 
Union, ^251 killed, 1155 wounded, 2879 
missing; Con fed.* 

18 to 22. -Raid on the Atlanta and West 
Point Railroad. Union, Kilpatrick's 
Cav.; Confed., W. H. Johnson's Cav. 
Losses: Union, MK) wounded. 

21. — Summit Point, Berry ville, and Flowing 
Springs, Va. Union, Sixth Corps, and 
Merritt's and Wilson's Cav.; Confed., 
Rodes' and Ramseur's divisions. Losses: 
Union. ()()() killed and wounded; Confed., 
■I'OO killed and wounded. 
— Mem))his, Tenn. Union, detachments 
of 8th Iowa and ILSth 111., 89th, 40th, 
and Ust Wis., 61 st U. S. Colored, 8d 
and Ith Iowa Cav., Battery G 1st Mo. 
Lt. Artil. ; Confed., Forrest's Cav. 
Losses: Union, 80 killed, 100 wounded; 
Confed., 100 killed and wounded. 

21 and 22.— Oxford, Miss. Union, ith Iowa, 
nth and 21st Mo., 8d Iowa Cav., 
12th Mo. Cav.; Confed., Forrest's Cav. 
Losses: Confed.* 

2S.— Abbeville. Nfiss. Union, 10th Mo., Uth 
Iowa, oth and 7th Minn., 8th Wis.; Con- 
fed., Forrest's Cavalry. Loss»-s: Union, 
20 wounded ; Confed., Si killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

24. — Jones' Hay Station and Ashley Sta- 
tion. .Vrk. Union. 9th Iowa and 8th and 
1 Ith Mo. Cav.; Confed., Troops of Gen. 
Price's command. Losses: Union, 5 
killed, H wounded; Confed., (JO wounded. 

24 and 25.— Bermud.i Hundred, Va. Union, 
Tenth Ct)rps; Confed., troops of Gen. 
Lee's command. Losses: Union, 81 
wounded; Confed., (>1 missing. 

24 to 27. — Halltown, Va. Union, portion 
of Eighth Corps; Confed.. Gen. Early's 
command. Losses: Ionian. .HO killed, 
lU woinuled; Confed., l.'?0 killed and 
wounded. 

25.— .*^lnithti<•ld and Slu-|)h«rdstown or Kear- 
nevsville. Va. Union, Merrill's and 



Wilson's Cav.; Confed., Gen. Early's 
command. Losses: Union, 10 killed, 90 
wounded, 100 missing; Confed., 800 
killed and wounded. 

— Ream's Station, Va. Union, Second 
Corps and Gregg's Cav.; Confed., Gen. 
A. P. Hill's command. Losses: Union. 
140 killed, 529 wounded, 2073 missing; 
Confed., 720 killed and wounded. 

2t. — Smithtield, Va. Union, Third Divi.sion 
Sixth Corps and Torbert's Cav.; Con- 
fed., Gen. Early's command. Losses: 
Union, 10 killed, 90 wounded; Confed., 
200 killed and wounded. 

31 and Sept. 1. — Jonesboro, Ga. Union, 
Fourteenth, P'ifteenth, Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth Corps and Cavalry Corps; Con- 
fed,, Gen Hardee's Corps, Gen. S. D. 
Lee's Corps, Army of Tennessee, Cien. 
J. B. Hood, commanding. loesses: 
Union, 1 1 49 killed and wounded ; Con- 
fed., 1400 killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing. 

SEPTEMBER, 1864. 

1 to 8. — Rousseau's pursuit of Wheeler in 
Tenn. Union, Rousseau's Cav., 1st and 
4th Tenn., 2d Mich., 1st Wis., 8th Iowa, 
2d and 8th Ind., and 6th Ky. ; Confed., 
Wljecler's Cav. Losses: Union, 10 
killed, SO wounded; Confed., 800 killed, 
wounded, and captured. 

1 to Oct. 30.— In front of Petersburg. 
Union, Army of the Potomac; Confed., 
Army of Northern Virginia. Ix)sses: 
Union. 170 killed, 822 wounded, 812 
missing; Confed.* 

2. — Federal occupation of Atlanta, Ga. 
(Evacuation by Hood's rear-guard dur- 
ing the night of the 1st.) Union, Twen- 
tieth Corps. Losses: Confed., 200 cap- 
tured. 

3 and 4.— Berry ville, Va. Union, Eighth 
and Nineteenth Corps and Torbert's 
Cav.; Confed., Anderson's command. 
Losses: Union, 30 killed, 182 wounded, 
100 missing; Confed., 23 killed, 100 
wounded. 70 missing. 

4. — (ireenviUe. Tenn. Union, 9th and 1 .'Uh 
Tenn.. and 10th Mich. Cav.; Confed., 
Morgan's Cav. Losses: Union. 6 
wounded: Confed., 10 killed. (>0 
wounded. ?."> missing; Confed., Gen. 
.'ohn 11. Morjran killed. 



* No reeord foimd. 
[ :{;io ] 




THE LMON I'llUKXJUAlMlKR IN SUMTER AT LAST 



Tile shapelcs-s niins of 
SuinttT, ilpniolisliiit by eigh- 
teea months of almost cxin- 
staat fire froiu Federal bat- 
teries, appear in the top 
picture, of April 14, 18(35, 
Ibe anniviTsarj" of Mnjor 
Andenua's evacuation in 
ISfll. Next comes the 

Fttleral flit-t dressed with 
fliigsfur the celebration; anil 
below, a group at the foot 
of the piilc tiatcning U> 
Henry Wurd Beecher. In 
the forc^nround stand the 
Soldiers and saiiora who 
had taken part in the 
ceremonies of raising on the 
sihininR vrhite staff the very 
flog that hod been lowered 
exactly four years earlier. 
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10.— Capture of Fort Hell, Vn. Union, 99th 
Pa., 20th Ind., 2d U. S. Sharpshooters. 
Losses: Union, 20 wounded; Confed., 90 
prisoners. 

13.— Lock's P'ord, Va. Union, Torbert's Cav. ; 
Confed., Gen. Early's command. Losses: 
Union, 2 killed, 18 wounded; Confed., 
181 captured. 

16. — Sycamore Church, Va. Union, 1st D. C. 
and 13th Pn. Cav. Losses: Union, lOO 
killed, wounded, and captured; Confed., 
50 killed and wounded. 

16 and 18.— Port Gibson, Ind, Tcr. Union, 
7yth U. S. Colored and 2d Kan. Cav. 
Losses: Union, 38 killed, 48 missing. 

19 to 22. — Winchester and P'isher's Hill, Va. 
Union, Sixth, Eighth, and 1st and 2d 
Divisions of the Nineteenth Corps, Av- 
erell's and Torbert's Cav., Maj.-Gen. 
Phil. Sheridan; Confed., Gen. Jubal 
Early's connnand. Losses: Union, 7i9 
killed, illO wounded, 857 missing; 
Confed., 250 killed, 1777 wounded, 
2813 captured; Union, Brig.-Gens. Rus- 
sell and Mulligan killed; Confed., Maj.- 
Gen. Rodes and Brig.-Gen. Godwin 
killed. 

23.— Athens, Ala. Union, 106th, 110th, and 
111th U. S. Colored, 3d Tenn. Cav., re- 
enforced by 18th Mich, and 102d Ohio; 
Confed., P'orrest's Cav. Losses: Union, 
<)5() missing; Confed., 5 killed, 25 
wounded. 

29 and 27. — Pilot Knob or Ironton, Mo. 
Union, 47th and 50th Mo., 14th Iowa, 
2d and Sd Mo. Cav., Battery H 2d Mo. 
Lt. Artil. ; Confed., Gen. Sterling Price's 
command. Losses: Union, 28 killed, 56 
wounded. 100 missing; Confed., 1500 
killed and wounded. 

27.— Centralia, Mo. Union, three cos. 39th 
Mo.; Confed., Price's forces. Los.ses: 
Union, 122 killed, 2 wounded. 
— Marianna, I'la. Union, 7th Vt., 82d 
U. S. Colored and 2d Maine Cav.; Con- 
fed., Troops of Col. A. B. Montgom- 
ery's command, including Anderson's 
militia. Los.ses: Union, 32 wounded; 
Confed., 81 missing. 
28 and 30. —New Market Heights or Laurel 
Hill, Va. Union. Tenth and Eighteenth 
Corps and Kautz's Cav. ; Confed., Gen. 
R. S. Ewell's command, sui)p()rt«'d by 
Longstreet's Corps under R. IL Ander- 
son. Losses: Union, 400 killed, 2()2f) 



wounded; Confed., 2000 killed and 
wounded. 
30 and Oct. 1.— Poplar Springs Church, Va. 
Union, First Division Fifth Corps and 
Second Division Ninth Corps; Confed., 
Gen. A. P. Hill's Corps. Losses: Union, 
187 killed, 900 wounded, 1802 mis.sing; 
Confed. (estimate), 800 killed and 
wounded, 100 missing. 
— Arthur's Swamp, Va. Union, Gregg's 
Cav.; Confed., Hampton's Cav. Losses: 
Union, 6*0 wounded, 100 missing; Con- 
fed.* 

OCTOBER, 1864. 

2. — Waynesboro, Va. Union, portion of 
Custer's and Merritt's Cav.; Confed., 
Gen. Early's command. Losses: Union, 
50 killed and wounded. 
— Saltville, Va. Union, 11th and 18th 
Ky. Cav., 12th Ohio, 11th Mich., 5th 
and 6th U. S. Colored Cav., 26th, SOth, 
85th, 87th, 89th, 40th, and 45th Ky. 
Mounted Inf.; Confed., Gen. Breckin- 
ridge's Infantry, Col. Giltncr's Cav., 
13th Va. Reserves (Home Guards). 
Losses: Union, 54 killed^ 190 wounded, 
104 missing; Confed., 18 killed, 71 
wounded, 21 missing. 

5.— Allatoona Pass, Ga. Union, 7th, 12th, 
5()th, 57th, and 93d 111., 39th Iowa, 4th 
Minn., 18th Wis., and 12th Wis. Battery; 
Confed., Gen. French's command. Loss- 
es: Union, 142 killed, 352 wounded, 212 
missing; Confed., 127 killed, 456 wound- 
ed, 290 missing. 

7 and 13. — Darbytown Road Va. Union, 
Tenth Corps and Kautz's Cav.; Confed., 
troops of Gen. R. E. Lee's command. 
Losses: Union, 105 killed, 502 woimded, 
206 missing; Confed.* 

9. -Tom's Brook, Fisher's Hill or Strasbarg, 
Va. Union, Merritt's, Custer's and Tor- 
bert's Cav,; Confed., Rosser's and Lo- 
max's Cav. Losses: Union, 9 killed, 67 
wounded; Confed., 100 killed and 
wounded, 180 missing. 
13. — Rectmnaissanee to Strasburg, Va. Union, 
Ma j .-(Jens. Emory's and Crook's troops; 
Confed., Gen, Early's command. Losses: 
Union, 30 killed, 144 -wounded, 10 
missing. 

---Dalton, Ga, Union, troo]>s under Col. 
Johnson, 44th U, S. Colored; Confed.. 



* No record found. 



The cuitu iiuiilighl «>( Aiiril. 1HG5, in fnlling 
on the northern face wf the (ort which had 
withstiKxl a sfVcrtT tximhunlrTU-nl lliiin 
any nth<'r furtiHi'.-it inn :iU.'i<-ki-() iluring i\w 
Cinl War. '\'\\\> w.tW w.ts utToss the fort 
frtjm tlicom- u[Hin vilii<-li iJii- ln'uvy I'tiiun 
htttteries un Miirris Lliuid «mc?rriLrultMl 
their fire. But jniiiiy ti shot passing over 
the .soiithrm wall strui-k this nimfturl 
frum the insi(h% Uiiikitig brcaclii.-!! lluiL 
had tu be patched with ^ubiuas. Patched 
in this way it ciintinuwi to the end of the 
war, frowning across the waters of tlic 
bay upon the lihK-kading fle4-t and the 
I'nion IjatterK';". Thus it lookcrd when, 
on February 18, 1805, Colonel Hennet, iji 
cnoimaDd of the United Stales forces at 
CharU'ston, wa.s rowed iieross from Cum- 
mins Point toward P'url Moultrie. Forty 
yards east of Sumter he met a bout filled 
with musicians who had lH>i'n left behind 
by the Confederates. He directed one of 
hi« subordinateii to pr(>cee«l to Sumter and 
raise the .\meriean flag aljove the ram- 
parts — for the first time in four years. 
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Sumter, inside the faee of which the out- 
side is shown nlwve. The skill with 
which gabions were employe<l to slrenjfth- 
en the ramparts is apimn-nt. A descrip- 
tion iif the reliti(|uii-huu-nt of the [Hisition 
follow* in the words of Major John John- 
son: "On the niyht of the 17th of Febru- 
ary-, 1805, the cwjiimander. (/aptnin 
Tlmmas .V. Iluguenin, .silently nn<l with- 
out inlemiption etl«'cled the complete 
evacuiilion. He has often lohi nie of the 
iwirticidiirs, and I have invohmlarily ac- 
compauicd him in thoMght and feeling an, 
for the last time, he went the rounds of 
IheilesiTlid fort. The ordered casements 
witli I heir massive guns were IhiTc, but 
in llie stillnes,-! of tljat hour his own fool- 
fall alone gave an echo from the arches 
overhead. The kbjTinlhiro! galleries, ua 
he traversed Ihem, were lighLc*] for a 
iiii>U)eiit hy his lartlern; he pa.sscd out 
111. the shadows to step aboanj the littte 
l>oal awailinR him at the whiirf, and the 
four years' defcn.se of Fort Sumter was at 
:in end." 




Ttu' offiwir' qii;\rl<Tsof Fort S«><lKwii'l<, a JK)niI>-proijf filnnHm-, wsw n jxiMt of honor in tlic F^'tJi-m] line, iw it iiiNnrinl.ly iln-w iIh- Imt- 
t<^ fin-. Il rrturid'i iiuiruMii,it«'l.v LM-hind tfic Niliciil at whu h the joihk w"' wrvtil. ( In 1 lu' rijtht in tin- " HU-.>M.-4l Will " of Fori I )!unnD- 
till?! TliP fonimaniis Rarrisoiiing this fort were chauRctl nmrr* frcqui-ntly ilutn imy otlu-r. Iti'f^inw'iitH were contimmlly movwl fmon 
one fKitl of the lino (n th<- riirnijs near ("i(y Point to rcruix^rnte, whilo frwli Irmijis wen' bronpht uji fn>m iJmt bust- to ttiko their placa. 
(rtMii'nil John (Imhij Purk I'oimruindeii tlic Ninth (oqw, lUid it wjls thin l>ot[y uf Pi-iit^ml fnHip<i tluit imIviuuihI fnun liclund 
Fart S.'<Jgwii;k anfit supixirted by ita kuiw, ncriBvd the C^nfedenitP entntirlnnmls opposite in nn asaMiulf matV on April 2, ISfiS. 




A WINTKR DUCl-OUT 



^ k. 





A ( ONFEDKUATE MILL IN tia— WHERE THE SOUND OF THE CiHLNDINti WAS 



^Vrbe woniier is that L«-'8 stamng army waa able lo hold tiut serters from Ltn?"* army, uveraRing aboul a hundml tlaHy, re- 

^^as long fts it diil. This wHI-biiitt Rour-mill was orw" of many vedleil plainly the fact that the Contiflcralp troops with their 

which in timi-s of pt-ucr carrii'd on iin inifmrtiml industry in the ihrfailban-, insufficifnl dothiDf;, were in a most j)iti;il>li' tiiniii- 

town. But long before the sirgp dosed, nil the mills were empty tion. Not only was foo*! laeking, but ammunition was runninif 



of gmin im«l p"ist. Could Ij(»e have 

kept the (hmr-nii!l.<i of Petersburg and 

fBichmond runoing during thr lost 

iliT of the war, disaster would nnl 

ivv come to his fitniished foriff so 

uiy in 18(15. At the beginning ut 

le year but one railroad, a ranal, 

Isuid a turnpike reniitined by which 

•uppliffl could be gotten into Peters- 

>urg from Wilmington, N'. C. and 

(Charleston, S. C. These were the 

st two ports that the bltM-kiide- 

' runners still dun-d venliu* into with 

supplies for the ronfedemcy. Not 

I onlv wits fiNwl sejirce. but the de- 





low. During ia(i4 the supply of per- 
<'U.ssiiin-eaps f<ir thc('onfe<ler«learmy 
had been kepi up only by melling the 
eopper stills throughout llie .Smth. 
\ow even these werv exhmLsleil, ami 
there were no more .>*U|)plies nf i-op- 
pcr in .sight. Hundreils of beurtreml- 
ing letters were inlereeptetl anil sent to 
l.<:t'\: Iwadfiuarlers. " Mothers, wives, 
anil .sisters wrote of their inability to 
ri^pond lo the appeals o1 hungry 
• liildren for bn-ndortu provide proper 
r;ire and remedies for the sick, and in 
(lie name of ail that wa.s denr appi-aletl 
lo the men to come home. 
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Gen. Hood's advance troops. Losses: 
Union, 400 missing. 

15. — Glasgow, Mo. Union, 43d Mo., and de- 
tachments of 1 7th 111., 9th Mo. Militia, 
13th Mo. Cav., 62d U. S. Colored; 
Confed., Gen. Sterling Price's command. 
Losses: Union, 400 wounded and miss- 
ing; Confed., 50 killed and wounded. 

19.— Cedar Creek, Va. (Sheridan's Ride.) 
Union, Sixth Corps, Eighth Corps, and 
First and Second Divisions Nineteenth 
Corps, Merritt's, Custer's, and Torbert's 
Cav. ; Confed., Gen. Jubal Early's army. 
Losses; Union, 644 killed, 3430 wound- 
ed, 1591 captured or missing; Confed., 
3'20 killed, 1540 wounded, 1050 missing; 
Union, Brig.-Gen. Bidwell and Col. 
Thoburn killed; Confed., Maj.-Gen. 
Ramseur killed. 

26 to 29.— Decatur, Ala. Union, 18th Mich., 

102d Ohio, 68th Ind., and 14th U. S. 
Colored; Confed., Gen. J. B. Hood's 
army. Losses: Union, 10 killed, 45 
wounded, 100 missing; Confed., 100 
killed, 300 wounded. 
27. — Hatcher's Run, Va. Union, Gregg's 
Cav., Second and Third Divisions Second 
Corps, Fifth and Ninth Corps; Confed., 
Gen. Hill's Corps, Fitzhugh Lee's and 
M. C. Butler's Cav. Losses: Union, 
l66 killed, 1047 wounded, 699 missing; 
Confed., 200 killed, 600 wounded, 200 
missing (Federal estimate). 
• — Destruction at Plymouth, N. C, of the 
Confed. ram Albemarle, by Lieut. W. 
B. Gushing, U. S. N., and 14 officers and 
men. Losses: Union, 2 drowned, 11 
captured. Confed.* 

— Morristown, Tenn. Union, Gen. Gil- 
lem's Cav. ; Confed., Forrest's Cav. 
Losses: Union, 8 killed, 42 wounded; 
Confed., 240 missing. 

27 and 28.— Fair Oaks, Va. Union, Tenth 

and Eighteenth Corps and Kautz's Cav.; 
Confed., Gen. Longstrect's command. 
Losses: Union, 120 killed, 783 wounded, 
400 missing; Confed., 60 killed, 311 
wounded, 80 missing. 

28 and 30.— Xcwtonia, Mo. Union, Col. 

Blunt 's Cav.; Confed., (ieii. Price's com- 
mand. Losses: Confed., 250 killed and 
wounded. 
29.— Beverly, W. Va. Union, 8tli Oliio Cav.; 
Confed., troops of Gen. Breckinridge's 
command. Losses: Union, 8 killed, 25 



wounded, 13 missing; Confed., 17 killed, 
27 wounded, 92 missing. 

NOYEMBEB, 1864. 

5.— Fort Sedgwick or Fort Hell, Va. Union, 
Second Corps; Confed., troops of Gen. 
I^e's Army of Northern Virginia. 
Losses: Union, 5 killed, 10 wounded; 
Confed., 15 killed, 35 wounded. 

12. — Newtown and Cedar Springs, Va. Union, 
Merritt's, Custer's, and Powell's Cav.; 
Confed., troops of Gen. Early's com- 
mand. Losses: Union, 84 wounded, 100 
missing; Confed., 150 killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

18,— Bull's Gap., Tenn. Union, 8th, 9th, and 
13th Tenn. Cav.; Confed., advance of 
Gen. Hood's army. Losses: Union, 5 
killed, 36 wounded, 200 missing; Can- 
fed.* 

17.— Bermuda Hiuidred, Va. Union, 209th 
Pa. ; Confed., troops of Gen. Lee's army. 
Losses : Union, 1 wounded, 1 20 missing ; 
Confed., 10 wounded. 

21. — Griswoldville, Ga. Union, Walcutt's 
Brigade First Division, Fifteenth 
Corps, and First Brigade Third Divi- 
sion Cav.; Confed., Gen. Gustavus W. 
Smith's Georgia MiUtia. Losses: Union, 
13 killed, Q9 wounded; Confed., 5 killed, 
472 wounded, 2 missing. 

22.— Rood's Hill, Va. Union, Torbert's Cav.; 
Confed., Gen. Early's command. Losses: 
Union, 18 killed, 52 wounded; Confed.* 

24. — Lawrenceburg, Campbellville, and Lynn- 
ville, Tenn. Union, Hatch's Cav.; Can- 
fed., Cavalry of Hood's army. losses: 
Union, 75 killed and wounded; Confed., 
50 killed and wounded. 

28. — Sandersville, Ga. Union, Third Bri- 
gade First Division, Twentieth Corps; 
Confed., Wheeler's Cav. Losses: Union, 
100 missing; Confed., 100 missing. 

26 to 29. — S ylvan Grove, Waynesboro', 
Browne's Cross Roads, Ga. Union, 
Kilpatrick's Cav.; Confed., Wheeler's 
Cav. Losses: Union, 46 wounded; 
Confed.* 

29 and 30.— Spring Hill and Franklin, Tenn. 
Union, Fourth and Twenty-third Corps 
and Cav.; Confed., Gen. J. B. Hood's 
army. Losses: Union, 189 killed, 1033 
wounded, 1104 missing; Confed., 1750 
killed, ;}8()() wounded, 702 missing. 



* No record found. 
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HAVOC UXCONFINED— THE RICHMOND ARSFAAI. 



I 



As the iiinirni rlirks in April. 1865, the loni;-dc>fend<-tl cilafK-l nf llw ronfedcracy w at last deserted-, 
its nmnitiims nf wiir no lonRt-r rcnrly for servk-c ngninst an pm-my, its armies at u ifetnnci.'. 
retreiiting as rapidly a.s ihiAt exhausted condition permits. Thtse Bre-Wusted and criJiubLiiiB walln 
■re a fit symbol of the condition of the South at the close of the war. The soeno al this arsonid on 
the nipiit nf April &I wiis one of the most brilliant and spU-ndid of the vvbult' conflict. Thi- arM-nal 
was near Ihf Richinoni! & Petersburg Railrofid at the James River. The high-archwl briilges iiblu/e 
across the stream, thf dL-affning rep<»rls of exphMliai; magacinejs, the columns of wliite smoke rising 
high into the sky birid from lhousaii<N of shells bursting in the arsenal, the fnlling *'f the broken fnij*- 
ments among the already [latiii.- strirki'n fugitives— all these features crvatefl a scene such as the world 
lias seldom witne.sse<l. Karly in the morning of April fkl the clatter of Federal cavalrj* was beard in 
the strecU. The Stars and Stripes waved. Richmond was the capital of the Confederacy no longer. 
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Union, Ma j .-Gens. Stanley and Bradley 
wounded; Con fed., Maj.-Gen. Cleburne, 
Brig.-Gens. Adams, Strahl, Gist, and 
Granbury killed, Maj.-Gen. Brown and 
Brig.-Gens. Carter, Manigault, Quarles, 
Cockrell, and Scott wounded. 
>•. — ^Honey Hill or Grahamsville, S. C. 
Union, 25th Ohio, 56th and 155th N. Y., 
26th, 82d, S5th, and 102d U. S. Colored, 
54th and 55th Mass. Colored; Confed., 
Georgia Militia under Gen. G. W. 
Smith, S. C. Battery. Losses: Union, 91 
killed, 631 wounded; Confed., 8 killed, 
42 wounded. 



DECEMBEB, 18M. 

!• — Stony Creek Station, Weldon Railroad, 
Va. Union, Gregg's Cav.; Confed., 
Capt. Waldhauer's command and Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee's Cav. Losses: Union, 40 
wounded; Confed., 175 captured. 

1 to 14.— In front of Nashville, Tenn. 
Union, Fourth, Twenty-third Corps; 
First and Third divisions of Sixteenth 
Corps; Wilson's Cav.; Confed., Gen. 
Hood's army. Losses: Union, 1 6 killed, 
100 wounded; Confed.* 

1 to 81.— In front of Petersburg. Union, 
Army of the Potomac; Confed., troops 
of Lee's army. Losses : Union, 40 killed, 
829 wounded; Confed.* 

4. — Block-house No. 7, Tenn. Union, Gen. 
Milroy's troops; Confed., Gen. Bate's 
division of Hood's army. Losses : Union, 
100 killed, wounded, and missing; Con- 
fed., 87 killed, wounded and miss- 
ing. 

i to 8. — Murfreesboro', Tenn. Union, Gen. 
Rousseau's troops; Confed., Gen. Bate's 
command. Losses: Union, SO killed, 175 
wounded; Confed., 197 missing. 

6 to •.— Deveaux's Neck, S. C. Union, 56th, 

127th, 144th, 155th, and 157th N. Y., 
25th Ohio, 26th, S2d, 88d, 84th, and 
102d U. S. Colored, 54th and 55th Mass. 
Colored, Sd R. I. Artil., Naval brigade 
Bat. F, Sd N. Y. Lt. Art., and gunboats; 
Confed., troops of Gen. Samuel Jones' 
command. Losses: Union, 39 killed, 390 
wounded, 200 missing; Confed., 400 
killed and wounded. 

7 to 11. — Weldon Railroad Expedition. 

Union, Fifth Corps, Third Division of 



Second Corps, and Second Division Cav- 
alry Corps, Army of the Potomac; Con- 
fed., Gen. A. P. Hill's command. Losses: 
Union, 100 killed and wounded; Con- 
fed.* 
8 and •.— Hatcher's Run, Va. Union, First 
Division, Second Corps, 8d and ISth 
Pa. Cav., 6th Ohio Cav.; Confed., Gen. 
Hill's command. Losses: Union, 125 
killed and wounded; Confed.* 
8 to 28.— Raid to Gordonsville, Va. Union, 
Merritt's and Custer's Cav.; Confed., 
Cavalry of Gen. Early's army. Losses: 
Union, 43 killed and wounded. Confed.* 

It to 21. — Siege of Savannah, Ga. Union, 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Twentieth Corps of Sherman's army; 
Confed., Gen. W. J. Hardee's command. 
Losses: Union, 200 killed and wounded; 
Confed. (esUmate), 800 killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

12 to 21.— Federal raid from Bean's Station, 
Tenn., to Saltville, Va., including Abing- 
don, Glade Springs, and Marion. 
Union, Stoneman's Cav.; Confed., Gen. 
J. C. Breckinridge's command. Losses: 
Union, 20 killed, 128 wounded; Confed., 
126 wounded, 500 missing. 

M^Fort McAllister, Ga. Union, Second 
Division of Fifteenth Corps; Confed., 
Garrison commanded by Maj. W. G. 
Anderson. Losses: Union, 24 killed, 
110 wounded; Confed., 48 killed and 
wounded, 200 missing. 

15 and 16.- Nashville, Tenn. Union, Fourth 
Corps; First and Third Divisions Thir- 
teenth Corps; Twenty-third Corps; Wil- 
son's Cav., and detachments colored 
troops, convalescents; Confed., Gen. J. 
B. Hood's army. Losses: Union, 887 
killed, 2558 wounded; Confed., 4462 
killed, wounded, and missing. 

17. — Franklin, Tenn. Union, Wilson's Cav.; 
Confed., Forrest's Cav. Losses: Con- 
fed., 1800 wounded and sick captured. 
(Incident of Hood's retreat from Nash- 
ville.) 

25. — Fort Fisher, N. C. Union, Tenth Corps 
and North Atlantic Squadron, com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter; 
Flag-Ship, Malvern; Iron-Clads: Canon- 
icus, Mahopac, Monadnock, New Iron- 
sides, Saugus; Screw- Frigates: Colorado, 
Minnesota, Wabash; Side-Wheel Steam- 
ers (first class) : Powhatan, Sutque- 



* No record found. 
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hanna; Scn^w Sloops: Brooklyn, Juniata, 
Mohican, Shenandoah, Ticonderoga, Tua- 
carora; Scrrw Gun- Vessels: Kansas, 
Maumee, Nyack, Pequot, Yantic; Screw 
Gun-Boats: Chippewa, Huron, Seneca, 
Vnadilla; Doublc-Kndcrs : Iosco, Macki- 
naw, Maratansa, Osceola, Pawtuxet, Pon- 
toosuc, Sassacus, Tacony; Miscellaneous 
Vessels: Fort Jackson, Monticello, Ne- 
reiis, Quaker City, Rhode Island, San- 
tiago de Cuba, f'anderbilt; Powder Ves- 
sel: Louisiana; Reserve: A. D. Vance, 
Alabama, Britannia, Cherokee, Emma, 
Gettysburg, Goi^ernor Buckingham, Ilotv- 
t/uah, Keystone State, Lilian, Little Ada, 
Slorcasin, Xansemond, Tristram Shandy, 
IVilderuess; Confed., North Carolina 
troo{)s in garrison, commnnded by Col. 
^^'illianl Lamb, Gen. Hoke's Division 
outside. hossrs: Union, 8 killed, 38 
wounded ; Confed., S killed, 55 wounded, 
280 prisoners. 
18. — Egypt Station, Miss. Union, 4th and 
nth 111. Cav., 7th Ind., 4th and lOth 
Mo., '2d Wis., 2d N. J., 1st Miss, and Sd 
L'. S. Colored Cav.; Confed., troops of 
(ien. Gardner's army under Gen. Ghol- 
.son. Los.ses: Union, 2S killed, 88 
wounded: Confed., 500 captured; Con- 
fed., Brig.-Gcn. Gholson killed. 

JANUARY, 18CS. 

11.— Beverly, W. \'.i. Union. ,Sith Ohio and 
8th Dhio C.iv. ; Confed., (Jen. Breckin- 
ridif»'"s oomuinnd. Losses: I'nion. 5 
killed. 20 woiuided, 583 missing: Con- 
fed.* 

« to W.— Fort Fisher. N. C. Union. Por- 
ti«nis of Twenty-fourth and Twenty- 
tifth Corps and Admir.-»1 Porter's fleet; 
S."une sliips as Dec. 25th above, with 
the exception that the \yack. Keystone 
State, and Quaker City were not present 
and the Montgomery, Cmyler, .iries. 
Kolas . Fort Donelson. .nnd Republic had 
Uvn added to the fleet; Confed.. Same 
as Otx*. 2.'»th .above. Losses: Union. 
IS! killrtL 7»0 wounded; Confed., MH> 
killtMi and woundtni. 20S."< captured. 

ti to Ffk. t. — Comlvihtv River and Rivers 
Bridjie. Salkah.atchie. S. C. Uniot. Fif- 
t«Ynth and Sovriit«rnth Corps: Cf>»*fv/.. 
W.ido Hampton* C-»v. Losses: U^.ion. 
l.*^.** killed and wor.r.did: Ccii'V.!.* 

* No nH'i^r 



FEBKUAST, ISCS. 

5 to 7.— Dabney's Mills, Hatcher's Run, 
Va. Union, Fifth Corps and First Di- 
vision Sixth Corps and Gregg's Cav.; 
Confed., troops of Gen. A. P. Hill's 
and Gen. J. B. Gordon's Corps. Losses: 
Union. 171 killed, 1 181 wounded, 186 
missing; Confed., 1200 killed and 
wounded; Confed., Gen. Pegram killed. 
8 to 14.— Williston, Blackville, and Aiken, 
S. C. Union, Kilpatrick's Cav. ; Confed., 
Wheeler's Cav. Losses : Union *; Can- 
fed., 240 killed and wounded, 100 miss- 
ing. 

10. — James Island, S. C. Union, Maj.-Gen. 
Gillmore's command; Confed., troops of 
Gen. Hardee's command. Losses: Union, 
20 killed, 76 wounded; Confed., 20 
killed, and 70 woimded. 

!!• — Sugar Loaf Battery, Federal Point, N. 
C. Union, Portions of Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-fifth Corps; Confed., Gen. 
Hoke's command. Losses: Union, 14 
killed, 114 woimded. Confed.* 

16 and 17.— Columbia, S. C. I'nion, Fifteenth 

Corps, Army of the Tennessee, com- 
manded by Major-General Jolm A. 
Logan; Confed., troops of Gen. Beaure- 
gard's command. Losses: Union, 20 
killed and wounded; Confed.* 

18 to 22. — Fort Anderson, Town Creek, and 
Wilmington, N. C. Union, Twenty- 
third and Twenty-fourth Corps, and 
Porter's gunboats ; Confed., Gen. 
Hoke's command. I<osses: Union, 40 
killed. 204 wounded; Confed., 70 killed, 
400 wounded, 375 missing. 

tZ, — Douglas landing. Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Union, l.Sth 111. Cav.; Confed., troops of 
Gen. Kirby Smith's command. I^osses: 
Union. 40 killed .nnd wounded; Confed., 
26 killed and wounded. 

17 to March tS. — Cavalry raid in Virginia. 

{'nion. First and Third divisions of 
Sheridan's Cav.; Confed., Gen. Jobal 
E.irly's command. Tosses: Union, 35 
killed .and wounded: Confed.. 1667 pris- 
oners. 



M.4SCH, 18CS. 

?.— Wiynoxboro. \'-i. Union. Sheridan- 
Civilry Corjx. Confed.. Maj.-G^^n. 
.luhil F.ariy"< command. Rosser's Cav. 

A to::r.d. 
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IGNS or 1»EACE— CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY CAPTURED AT RICHMOND AND WAITING SHIPMENT ' 



T a^in to bo \isf<l by hnjlhcr against brother, these 
inlcrale guas fiipliired in the (Ifff-nscs alujiit Rich- 
1 an? parked near 

whftnes on Iho 
s River reaJy for 
iii-nL til the niitioniil 
tal at WasHinfctoi). 
more the cniiittil ot 
ited country. Tlu- 
tion of these in- 
nenls of itpslriic- 
jn the poiLT-fiil .siir- 
(4 the canal '13 not 

dear than Wiis thi- 
i»se of tlie South to 
>t tbc issues uf thi- 
luJ Id ri •store a.'i fur 

tficni laj' the l>a!ies 
itn enduring pros- 
y. The aumc <J<-- 
« which nmnneil 
guns M> bravely 



and prolob^'eiJ tLie contest 
hiunan powers to endure. 




as long as it was possible for 
WHS now dirwtcil to the new 
probtcms whieh the ces- 
salion of hostilities had 
pronded. The Tfstored 
t'liion came with the 
years to possess for the 
South a signifieanre to 
lie measured only Ijv the 
llmnkfulness that the 
uutcuiue had beeu whitl 
it was and by tlie pride 
in the coninian tradi- 
lioiis and eornmon bhiod 
uf iJie whole .\nu"rieaa 
people. These captured 
tfuns are a memurj' there- 
Uitx; not of n-gret, but 
tit recognition, gralitude, 
tJial the highest earthly 
tribunal settled all strife 
in 1865. 
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Lohhcn: Vnion*; Confed., killed and 
w()uii(lc<l not recorded, 1608 cnpturcd. 
8 to 10. Wilcox's Bridge, N. C. Union, 
I'niiiicr's, Cortcr'a, and Ruger's Divi- 
NioiiH, of Gen. Schoficld's command; 
Confed., forces under Gen. Bragg from 
Hood's Army of Tennessee, and lloke's 
North Carolina division. Ix)sscs: Union, 
(i/i killed, .'S7<) wounded, \)5^ missing; 
Con fed., I. ')()() killed, wounded, and 
iiiiN.siiig. 
16. Averynboro', \. C. Union, Twentieth 
Corps and Kilpatrick's Cav. ; Confed., 
(i<-n. Hnrde«!'» command. I^osses: 
Union, {).'{ killed, 5'M wounded; Confed., 
I OH killed, HU) wounded, !217 missing. 

19 to 21.— Hentonville, N. C. Union, Four- 

t«'enth. Fifteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Twentieth Corps, and Kilpatrick's Cav.; 
Confed., (Jen. J. E. Johnston's army 
and Wade Hampton's Cav. Losses: 
Union, 1<)1 killed, 1 H)8 wounded, 287 
missing; Confed., S'MJ killed, l69* 
wounded, ()7'^ missing. 

20 to April 0.- Stoneman's raid into South- 

western Va. and North Carolina. Union, 
I'almer's. Brown's, and Miller's Cavalry 
Brigades; Confed.* Losses.* 

22 to April 24.— Wilson's Raid, Chickasaw, 
Ala., to Maeon, Ga. Union, Gen. James 
H. Wilson's Cav.; Confed., Forrest's 
Cav., l<K'al garrison and State Militia. 
Losses: Union, ().S killed, SiCt wounded, 
(J.'l missing; Confed., 22 killed, 38 
wounded. ()7()() i)ri8oners. 

25.— Fort Sledman. in front of Petersburg, 
Va. Union, First and Tliird Divisions 
Ninth Corps; Confed., CJen. John B. 
Gordon's Corps, supported by Lee's ar- 
tillery in the forts. Losses: Union. 70 
killed. i'H wounded, .'528 captured; Com- 
fed., 800 killed and wounded, 1881 miss- 
ing (Federal estimate). 

Petersburg Trenches. Second and 
Sixth Corps: Confed.. Gen. R. K. Lee's 
command. Losses: Union, lO.S killed, 
8(5 ^ wounded, 20}) missing; Confed., 
killed ami wounded not recorded, 88 !■ 
captured. 

M to April 9.— Siege of Mobile. Ala., includ- 
ing ,*>panish I'ort and b'ort Blakely. 
Union, Thirteenth and Sixteenth Corps 
antl .\etiiig Hear-.Vthniral Thnleher's 
fleet: l\)nfed.. Gen. H. H. Maury's land 
forces, five gmibo.it s under Commodore 

* No reeonl 
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Farrand. Losses: Union, 218 killed, 
1211 wounded;. Con/erf., 500 killed and 
wounded, 8000 to 4000 captured. 

29. — Quaker Road, Va. Union, Warren's 
Fifth Corps and Griffin's First Division, 
Army of the Potomac; Confed., Part of 
Gen. R. E. Lee's Army. Losses: Union, 
55 killed, S06 wounded; Confed., 135 
killed, 400 wounded, 100 missing. 

81. — Boydton and White Oak Roads, Va. 
Union, Second and Fifth Corps; Con- 
fed., part of Gen. R. E. Lee's command. 
Losses: Union, 177 killed, 1184 wounded. 



55() missing; Confed., 1000 killed, 285 
missing. 

— Dinwiddie C. H., Va. Union, First, 
Second, and Third Divisions Cavalry of 
the Army of the Potomac; Confed., Cav. 
under Gen. Fitzhugh Ix'v and Gen. W. 
H. F. Lee. Losses: Union, 67 killed, 
354 wounded; Confed., 400 killed and 
wounded. 



APRIL, 18«S. 

1. — Five Forks, Va. Union, First, Second, 
and Third Cav. Divisions and Fifth 
Cori)s; Confed., Gen. Geo. E. Pickett's 
command. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee's Cav., in- 
cluding Rosscr's and Munford's Divi- 
sions. Losses: Union, 124 killed, 706 
wounded; Confed.* 

2. — Selma, Ala. Union, Second Division 
C'av., Military Division of the Missis- 
slj)})i; Forrest's Cav. Losses: Union, 42 
killed, 270 wounded, 7 missing; Confed., 
killed and wounded,* 2700 captureid. 
— Fall of Petersburg, Va. Union, Sec- 
ond, Sixth, Ninth, and Twenty-fourth 
Corj)s; Confed., Part of Gen. A. 
P. Hill's and Gen. J. B. Gordon's 
Corps. Losses: Union, 296 killed, 2565 
wounded, 500 missing; Confed., killed 
and wounded not recorded, 8000 prison- 
ers (estimate). 

3. — Fall of Richmond. Va. ronton. Gen. 
Weitrel's conunand; Confed., Local Bri- 
gade and other forces under command 
of Gen. R. S. Ewell. Losses: Confed., 
()000 prisoners, of whom 500 were sick 
."Uid woinid«'d. 

5. - .\melia Springs. Va. Union, Crtwk's 
Cav.; Confed.. Gary's Cav. Losses: 
Union, '20 killed. })(» wounded; Confed.* 

found. 



One uf (Jie prourlfst days of the* nation — 
Muy i-i, 1805 — bcrv livi-s ugtiin. The 
txuf grculnesa of the Anieric4iii people* was 
not displayed till the close of liie war. 
Thf c-iti/.i>ii from tin' walks of hiinililc lifi' 
liAd (luring llie ft>ntesl Lici'otiie ii vt-terar 
solcJiiT, lyjital in (."oiinige und fi(;litine 
capRcity to llie bpst drillt<<l infantry of 
Marlborough, Fredi-rirk tht- (in-at, <>r 
Niipoleon. But it n'mainetl to ln' sc-rn 
whether he would relum petu-rfull.v lo lln' 
txi'iipjilitdLS iif pcju'f. Kuropcan Tuitions 
nmik' tlark pnMjtclions. "VYoulil nciirly a 
million men," tliey ttsknJ, "orif of the 
mighliost military orgiinizntiona rviT 
IrainLtl in wiir, qiiii-tly luy tuiiile lliis Cf- 
sistU^H pinviT and t]l>«ip{x>ar into I lie un- 
nnttni walk.*i of civil life?" Europe witti 
its .stnoding armies Iboughl not. Eumpe 
was mistaken. The disLuindi-d veteraiLs 
lent the cITectivcncss of military ordtT and 
diaeipline to the indu.striiil and euniniereiul 
development of the land they hud eomr 
III love will) an im'rc.i.soil ilcvotion. The 
pieliires are of Sherman's troops marehing 
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doviTi Pennsylvania Avenue. The horse- 
men in the leitd arc Cieneral I'mnci"* P. 
IJiair aotl liis slulj. and (lie infantry in 
flatihinK new iiiiifurmH are par) of the 
Seventeenth (.'iirps in ttie Army of Tcn- 
iies.ser. I>i1lle over a year Ijefore, they 
hud sfjirted with Shennan on his series of 
hatlh-.'v ami fiucikinj; iimrtlicK in the .stnig- 
fjle for Atlantji. They had taken a eon- 
-spieuous and iniportant part in iFie hatll« 
of .Inly HA eu.sl of Allnnta. rtM-eivin^ imd 
linully repulsing altueks in U»lh fnmX und 
rt-iit. They had mareheil with Slicrmati 
to the sen and piirlicipiit<il in the capture 
of Savannah. They had jotiieil in llie 
eiimpniKit llinniKh ihe f'nrollna.s, part of 
the lime leading Ihe lulvantt- and tearing 
up many miles of railway track, an<l oper- 
ating on the extreme rinhl after the hatllc 
of Heiitonville. After the neKutmliuna 
for Johnston s surrender were completed 
in April, they set out on the mareh for the 
last time with flying tttlors and nmrlial 
music, to enter the mcmarabie review at 
Wa-shington in May. here preserved. 



COfTH'C.MT. 

THE SAME SCENE. A FEW SECONDS LATER 
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6. — Sailor's Creek, Va. Union, Second and 
Sixth Corps and Sheridan's Cav. ; Con- 
fed., Gen. R. S. Ewell's command, and 
part of Gen. R. H. Anderson's. Losses: 
Union, 166 killed, lOlt wounded; Con- 
fed., COOO killed, wounded, and captured. 
(Federal estimate.) 
7. — High Bridge and Farmville, Appomattox 
River, Va. Union, Second Corps and 
portion of Twenty-fourth Corps; Con- 
fed., rearguard of Gordon's and Long- 
street's Corps and Fitzhugh Lee's Cav. 
Losses: Union, 571 killed, 71 wounded, 
and missing; Confed.* 
8 and 9.— Ajjpomattox C. H., Va. Union, 
Twenty-fourth Corps, one division of 
the Twentj'-fifth Corps and Sheridan's 
Cav. ; Confed., Gen. Fitzhugh Lee's Cav. 
Losses: Union, 200 killed and wounded; 
Confed., 500 killed and wounded, 
t. — Gen. R. E. Lee surrendered the Army of 
Northern Virginia to the Army of the 
Potomac and the Army of the James; 
Lieut.-Gon. U. S. Grant. Confed., sur- 
rendered and paroled, 27,805. 

12 and 13.— Montgomery, Ala. Union, Sec- 
ond Brigade, First Division Cav.; Con- 
fed., Gen. D. W. Adams' command. 
Losses : not recorded. 

16.— West Point, Ga. Union, 2d and 4th 
Ind. Cav., 18th Indpt. Bat. Ind. Light 
Artil.; Confed., Brig.-Gen. R. C. Tyler 
with 'M)i) men. Losses: Union, 7 killed, 
29 wounded; Confed., 19 killed, 28 
wounded, 218 missing. Brig.-Gen. R. C. 
Tyler killed. Last organized Confed- 
erate resistance East of the Mississippi. 
— Columbus, Ga. Union, Fourth Divi- 
sion Cav. ; Confed., Gen. D. W. Adams' 
command. Losses: Union, 6 killed, 2-l< 
missing; Confed., killed and wounded 
not recorded, 1200 captured. 

iW. — (ien. Jos. E. Johnston surrendered the 
Army of Tennessee and other commands 
to the Army of the Tennessee, the Army 
of Georgia and the Army of Ohio; Maj.- 
Gen. W. T. Sherman. Confed., surren- 
dered and paroled, 81,243. 



MAT, 186S. 

4. — Gen. Richard Taylor surrendered with 
Army of the Department of Alabama to 
Maj.-Gen. E. R. S. Canby. Confed., 
surrendered, 42,298. 

16. — Capture of Jefferson Davis, President of 
the Confederate States of America, at 
Irwinsville, Ga., by the 1st Wis. and 4th 
Mich. Cav. Losses: Union, 2 killed, 4 
wounded, caused by the pursuing parties 
firing into each other. 
— Tallahassee, Fla. Surrender of Gen. 
Samuel Jones' command to detachment 
of Wilson's U. S. Cav. under Maj.-Gen, 
McCook. Confed., surrendered, 8000. 

11.— Chalk Bluff, Ark. Surrender of (Jen. 
Jeff. Thompson's command to forces un- 
der Gen. M. Grenville Dodge; Confed., 
surrendered, 7454. 

12 and 13. — Palmetto Ranch, near Browns- 
ville, Tex. Union, 84th Ind., 62d U. S. 
Colored and 2d Tex. Cav. under com- 
mand Col. F. H. Barrett ; Confed., troops 
commanded by Brig.-Gen. Jas. H. 
Slaughter. Losses: Union, 115 killed 
and wounded; Confed.* 

23 and 24. — Grand Review of the Federal 
armies on Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington. Lieut.-Gen. U. S. Grant, Maj.- 
Gen. George G. Meade and Maj.-Gen. 
W. T. Sherman occupied the reviewing 
stand. 

26.— Surrender of Gen. E. Kirby Smith 
(Army of the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment) to Maj.-Gen. E. R. S. Canby. 
Confed., surrendered, 17,686. 
— In addition to the surrenders noted 
above, there were paroled at Cumberland, 
Maryland, and other stations, 93^7; in 
the Department of Washington, 8S90 ; in 
Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Texas, 18,922; at Nashville and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 5029- Miscellane- 
ous paroles in the Department of Vir- 
ginia amounted to 9072. Total number 
paroled, according to the statistics of the 
War Department, was 174,228. 



* No record found. 
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llevicw of Twentieth Army CoriM, M»y 
24. I86A. To the strains uf popular air<> 
the Gmtid Army of (he Rcpublii- m«n.'h(f 1 
from tin? shadow of thr Capitol In \hv 
Front of the Kseculive M&aitiuii. Uul 
uiuiil Ibc bayonets flashing in the sun- 
light I'floh soldier was sjuldciied by the 
liiought uf companions in arms who were 
Hul by his side and who would never n^- 
lum to wailing niutlier or aweetheurt. 
In the UnloD armies alone three htmclR-d 
and fifty- nine tliousand men liad lain 
down their lives in tlie Civil War, and 
the lussca in the Southern armies raijied 
the total to over seven hundred thousand. 
Most of Ihtsc were young fellows, tlieir 
years of vigorous mcli\'ity yet unlived. 
If by a sudden catastrophe Cleveland itr 
Pittsburgh were utterly destroyed, the 
leas to the nation would not be so great. 
Behind the glamor of military achieve 
ment lies the criiel cost to be compen- 
sated for only by the necessity for decid- 
ing the questions that litKl threatened 
the foundations of the .\merican nation. 
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'WHEN THIS CRUFX WAR IS OVT.R" 




Tlie record of the Twentieth Coqjs was 
HiHtingiiisheil. It was engnp'd in the 
constant battling and skirmishing nf the 
Arhnita Canipnign. In llie finul "itera- 
tions thcsr trfKtp.s were the Brst to enter 
llie city va the nuiniinf; of S«'plendKT i. 
180-I, Hnd it WAS to (icneral SltK'nm, their 
ctiniiiiBnder, th»l the mayor siirn-ndered. 
I'or (wo months they held Atlanta and 
its nppnwelies from the North whUe the 
n-sl of Sliermun's army was engaged in 
attacking Hood's retreating columns. In 
I he march to the seu the corps wss rom- 
nmnded by (iencrid .V. S. Williams. At 
Savannah the Inwps again bail the honor 
of being I he first to enter an evarimled 
eily. iSie senitid iliiistion nviirehing in on 
llie morning of DotymlxT i}. lHt;4. In 
the iiviirch through llie Canilinas the 
tiiriis was in (lie Ibirk of tlie fight at 
Briitonville, rr-[>nUing suecesaive attacks 
with the aid of its artiller)-. .\nolher 
ihange in the commanding officer wus 
made on April id. when General J. A. 
Mower succeefled General A. R. Williams. 



READY TO TILL THE FIELDS OF PEACE 
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TIIK FINAL ACT OF THF DRAMA 



i 



This is the (inalc, the last tableau of the Great Drnnm of the Civil War — a dranin that for four years 
held the stage of half a eontiiieiit with all civiliKution for an audience. In lute A{>ril of 'ti't a [ihotngraj 
visited Poinf Lookoiil l*risoii, Maryland, and was [yreseiil when (he lii.sf Cojifedcrate prisonenn ti>ok 
oath of allegiaiue to the flag under whose shadow they stand as their hands toueli siinullani'ousiy 
Bibles — one held by raeh gruii]) of four. At the desk, adniinisteriiig the oath, sit.s the Ctunniander of 
Department of St. Mary's, General James Barnes. v.\m since reeovering from his wounds at (lettysb 
had been in charge of more captured Confederates than there were in Iah-'s last army. It Is a mo^ 




sight; it .stirs tlit- t-motions, to look at the faces of these men, now returning from exile to their war-ridden 
country and desolated homes. Theirs is the hardest task m all the world^to conquer defeat and begin 
[jmew, under changed surroundings and conditions, the .struggle for existence. Bravely the Southerners 
face<l it, as l>ravely as they had faced the line of hlue-clad men who are their enemies no longer. Long 
before fifty years had passed, when again the war cloud had risen and the count rj- called for men, during 
the Spanisli War, in the great camps at Chickamauga — "the sons of those sires, at the same camp-fires, 
cheered one flag where their fathers fought." 
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